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PREFACE. 


POA NANAVA AL NV etwe 


From an early age, my heart was kindled with the desire to 
see the world, to note the social life, and the manners and customs 
of the various races and communities inhabiting it, and, above all, 
to feast my soul upon the manifold beauties of nature, with which 
God has bountifully endowed this earth of ours. Born in poverty, 
and having spent my early years in a hard struggle with it, I was 
happily driven, by stress of circumstances, to leave my quiet home 
in Kathyawar, in quest of business abroad, even while I was a 
very young man. I was but a child, when I lost my father; and was 
yet in my teens, when I had the misfortune to lose my dear mother, 
who, throughout the long years of adversity and helpless widowhood, 
had been unfailing in her love and care of me. My heart was 
heavy with the bitter anguish of the bereavement. But sorrow is 
sacred, in that along with its sore trials, it has a purifying and 
elevating effect upon the soul. While the cloud gradually 
disappears, the heart finds itself all the better for the fierce ordeal 
through which it has passed. 


Tsay this, because tribulations of the heart had a softening 
and humanising effect upon my mind and character. While I was 
working for my bread, my mind refused to be engrossed in worldly 
pursuits, to the exclusion of all higher and better impulses. My 
heart felt a yearning towards Nature, and the passion to behold her 
glorious works has grown by what it has fed on. One of my first 
travels abroad was a pilgrimage to Mecca; and subsequently I 
undertook two long and extended tours, involving a pilgrimage to 
the sacred Shrines of Nature throughout the world. I seem to 
behold in them glimpses of a better world, and even to feel the 
promptings of it in mysheart. I fervently thank my Creator for 
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endowing me with the capacity to enjoy the contemplation of 
natural beauty, wherever found, rendering me, in one sense, a 
citizen of the world. It isa misfortune of my life that my 
circumstances have precluded me from the benefits of higher 
education. But though a plain man, and unlearned, I am thankful 
to have had abundant opportunities for heart-culture, derived from 
the open book of nature. 


Fully conscious of my deficiencies and imperfections, I have 
not published these notes of my travels, be it distinctly understood, 
with any vain ambitions of authorship, or with the object of 
obtaining any pecuniary gain. The notes pretend to nothing 
more than a simple record of what I saw and felt. I have not 
restrained the outpourings of my heart, for fear that men, with 
minds less fervent and emotional, may smile at them. If the 
sentiments have no other merit, I can truly claim for them the 
fact of being genuine. 


My travels include Kurope and America, as well as colonies 
inhabited by the white races, such as Australia, New Zealand and 
soon. The progress of these people in various walks and departments 
of Jife is simply wonderful; and my countrymen have a vast deal 
to learn from their civilization, and from their arts and sciences, 
which have made enormous strides within the space of one century. 
While there is a boundless field, lying before my people, for their 
instruction and improvement, while there is much to fill the 
stranger in these lands with wonder and admiration, the careful 
observer will note that there is also a great deal of squalid poverty, 
and of vice and wickedness. But the spectator must not allow 
himself to be biassed into false opinions and deductions by the 
dark side of the picture. If he goes about to make his obser- 
vations ina fair and impartial spirit, he will see the immense 
advantages, moral and material, to be derived from an earnest 
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study of all that constitutes the life and society of the white 
peoples inhabiting the western countries. 


My principal object in publishing these pages is to give some 
idea, however faint and crude, to my countrymen, and _parti- 
cularly to my Mahomedan brethren, that beyond the narrow 
bounds of their home, there lies a world full of joy and beauty. 
It is my earnest hope that those among them, who are blessed 
with the means and the opportunity for travel, may come to 
know that there is a happiness beyond that which can be derived 
from the more or less sordid pursuits of life,—a happiness of a 
much purer and nobler kind. 


I make a present of this book to the Anjuman-i-Islam of 
Bombay, in the hope that it may be of some use to my community, 
which is yet very backward in education, and for whose 
progress and advancement the Anjuman has been striving so 
wisely and so well. 


It will thus be clear that these pages are not to be read with 
any expectations of literary or other excellence, because such hag 
never been the aim or ambition of the writer. The sole purpose 
for which they are intended being a desire to do some good to my 


community, I think I can fairly claim the reader's indulgence for 
these Wanderings of a Plain Man. 
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exclusively for women—Cawnpore—-The Islam Brotherhood— Lucknow 
—The Imambara—An invidious distinction—Ayodhia—Ram and 
Seeta—Ram’s birth-place—Fyzabad—Benares, a stronghold of Hin- 
duism—Mahadev's Temple—The sacred well—Allahabad— Bombay— 
Back to Cape Town—Europeans and Indians in South Africa— 
The End ... “s si Sis i oa We og. Ee ... 818 
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UF MY TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN SEARGH OF FHORMTUNE 
PROM DHORAJEE TO CAPE TOWN. 


Early struggles—Rangoon—The Burmese—Their manners and customs—Aden— 
Zanzibar—Mozambique and its natives—Quilimanc—Sofala—Delagoa Bay— 
Portuguese Misgovernment—A Zambezi “ Beauty”— Natal, its trade and cli- 
mate—Its political differences—Loyalty of the Indian settlers—Zulus and 
Zululand—The Dutch Republics— Treatment of the Indians—Cape Colony and 
its Capital—The Malay Musulmans—Cape of Good Hope—Kimberley—The 
Gold Mania. 


HIS book is intended as a simple record of my life and 
(@. wanderings. I have travelled over many parts of the world, 
more or less known, both for business and pleasure, making a 
note in my journal of everything that interested me. I had to 
leave home early in life in search of business, and had to visit 
many places. Themen and things I saw interested me deeply, 
and so it was that gradually I became extremely fond cf travelling 
for its own sake. 


I belong to the well-known Memon section of the Mahomedan 
community. J was born on the 23rd June 1859, in the village of 
Dhorajee in Kattyawar. At the age of six, I was sent to the 
village mosque for education, and in the following year I was sent 
forfurther study to the Gujerati school in the place. I owe my 
up-bringing to my mother, my father having left on business for 
Mauritius when I was but eighteen months old. He had made 
some money as a cloth merchant, but had subsequently lost a 
great deal in government contracts and had finally gone to his 
brother in Mauritius in the hope of repairing his fortune. I was a 
very young boy when my father died. He had left » shop and two 
houses, with some cash and ornaments, for myself and my 
step-brother who was some years older than myself. Before J 
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arrived at the age of discretion, all the property was nearly lost 
by my brother in business. Although my mother had to make a 
hard struggle against poverty, she managed to keep me at school 
until I was fifteen. I was then placed under a trader to learn 
accounts, and a year after I was sent to a merchant at Nassik to 
learn business. This man did not behave well with me. I 
married in 1875, when I was seventeen, Jor five years after my 
marriage I was engaged in business in India, but those were days 
of hard poverty and I found it extremely difficult to maintain myself 
and my family. It was during these early struggles that I suffered 
the calamity of losing my mother. I felt all alone in the world, 
and was buried in grief. 


On the 18th of November 18&0, I left home for Rangoon, 
leaving behind my wife and an infant child of ours. Ran- 
goon was seized by the nglish in 1824, and since the burning of 
tho old town in 1850, a new one was built at the distance of a 
mile from it. In 1852 it was again burnt down by the Burmese. 
The town was rebuilt; the Burmese were worsted in a war with 
the English and lower Burma became thenceforward British ter- 
ritory. Although Rangoon is 80 miles from the mouth of the river, 
it has a large trade. Its ancient name was Dagoon, so called from 
the temple of Shaw Dagoon ona hill close by. The temple is in 
the form of a pyramid and contains numerous images of Budha. 
The principal exports from Rangoon are wax, ivory and timber. 
The population of the town is 4,£0,000. Before the advent of the 
British, Rangoon was only next to Aimarpoora, the capital city 
of Burma, and wasthe only port then open to foreign trade. 


After staying fora month in Rangoon, I went with my partner 
to Bassein, andthence to places called Fyabawoo and Kanjibawoo, 
where we opened a cloth shop, My partner being iJ, I alone had 
to go about the country, which I had thus a gocd opportunity of 
seeing. ‘The health of my partner getting worse, we left Bassein 
by the 8. S. Shabaca for Aden. 


Burma is a very pleasant country and the manners and customs 
of the natives are most interesting. The Burmese know their God 
and their temples by the name of Fya, and they call their priest, 
Foongee. ‘The females are fond of wearing the hair of their head 
very long and resort to various means to thats nd. uhey indulge in 
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plenty of tobacco and smoke big cigars. Most of the women know 
to read and write. They wear a tight bodice and throw a shawl 
over the shoulders. They go bareheaded. They are more clever 
than the males, and the accounts at the shops of traders with 
whom they have dealings are opened in their name. When a 
woman is engaged in business, the house is kept for her by her 
husband who does all the household work which in other places 
properly belongs to woman. He cooks for the family, carries his 
spouse’s meals to the shop which she conducts, takes care of the 
children and does all other kind of domestic work. 


I have to commend one practice of the Burmese. They do 
not marry without mutual approval and consent. After marriage 
the husband takes away his wife for a honeymoon. Marriage is not 
very expensive among them. They husband all their resources to 
provide a magnificent funeral for their dead, the ceremony being 
attended with great pomp end performed with musical honours, 
‘ihe dead body lies in state for days before it is buried. It is 
dressed in the best of clothes embalmed with camphorand other 
stuffs to prevent carly decay, and is carricd to the grave in proces- 
sion, to the accompaniment of music. 


Chief among the amusements of the Burmese are plays, 
which are not at all superior to the low-class Bhavais of Gujerat. 
There are personations of monsters and fairies and there is a great 
deal of singing. ‘Lhe representation is performed in the open and 
lasts through the night. The staple food of the Burmese is rice 
and fish. hey do not lke oily food. ‘Lhe simell of ghee is 
nauseating to therm. ‘Their dwellings are of bamboo. Bamboo 
poles are stuck in the ground and the floor is made three fect from 
it. These structures are frequently destroyed by fire, but timber 
being very cheap, there is not uch expense in rebuilding them. 


The climate of Burma is temperate and is superior to that of 
India. Being a table land, the country, in spite of numerous 
rivers, is not liable to floods. ‘The land is fertile. The people are 
independent in spirit. Tey do not: keep their women in 
seclusion, as we doin India. They have every liberty to move 
about with decency. In the royal family alone is the rule for 
the marriage of such near relatives as brothers and sisters. This 
is done with the object of preserving the royal family blood in the 
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family itself! The king styles himself as “the Lord of the Earth 
and the Air,” and thinks a lot of himself. He does not consider 
any other ruler on earth equal to him in rank or dignity. 


On our way from Bassein to Aden we touched Point De 
Galle, Ceylon. The Singalee males wear long hair on their head 
like the females. Pearls and tea are among the principal products 
of the island. The people, as in Burma, profess the Budhistic 
faith. The total population of the island is 3,008,000. ‘The climate 
of Ceylon is in some parts temperate and in otnerstropical. Itcon- 
tains some precious diamondandgoldmines. Itissaidthatnowhere 
else in the world are there so many precious mines within the same 
area as are to be found inCeylon Besides, the island is noted for 
its pearl fisheries, and the fertile soil readily yields vegetables and 
fruits of various kinds. There grow ten kinds of cinnamon. The 
primitive inhabitants of the place are called Weddahs. They live 
on trees in the forest and avoid all intercovrse with civilized men. 
They hunt for their food, supplementing what they thus obtain with 
the jungle produce. They are timid, of a middling stature and 
somewhat fair in colour. Agriculture is unknown to them. They 
live in separate herds, each group having its own allotted portion to 
settle in. ‘The last native king of Ceylon was Vikram Rajasingh, 
a cruel and oppressive tyrant. The British made war against him 
and having taken him prisoner, annexed the island to the 
British empire in 1815, 


From Bassein to Aden was a passage of seventeen days. 
Being situated at the foot of barren and hungry mountains, it is very 
warm. The city hes beyond the mountains. We see Aden as we 
reach the gate on the mountain top. There is little worth seeing 
here, except Tabello where are some remarkable cisterns in which 
rain water is preserved. ‘hese are very old structures which have 
been rescued from ruin by the British Government, Owing to 
the scarcity of sweet water, the sea water is converted by a 
chemical process into potable water, which is sold at 4 annas per 
handa. "There are many wells in Aden; but the water is brackish 
and unpalatable. The village of Shaikh Osman is about 7 miles 
from Aden. It being a cooler place than Aden I used to go there 
on occasions. Aden jis so barren and repulsive, because it was 
overspread by a volcanic eruption. The lava made a thick coating 
over the fertile soil, so that nothing now grows upon it. Aden is 
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surrounded on three sides by mountains. On the side which is 
open to the sea are the military barracks, Government offices and 
residences of the local magnates. The houses in the native town 
are smallandlow. Aden is in no way important except as a mili- 
tary station, Besides the English, there is a goodly number of 
Parsi, Hindoo and Mahomedan settlers. Arabs and Somalis are 
the natives of the place. The Somalis are exiremely good 
swimmers. As soon as a steamer arrives at the port, they come 
alongside in their little canoes, and when you throw a bit of silver 
coin into the water., they dive down and pick it up with remarkable 
agility. The Somalis are Musulmans by religion. ‘They are 
untrustworthy and are addicted to false-swearing. In former 
days Aden, with the territory attached to it, was one of the dis- 
tricts of Arabia and was governed by an independent ruler. The 
district is still fruitful, and gold, ivory and coffee are exported 
from it. Aden in the days of its glory was taken to be one of the 
richest cities, 


Having spent twenty-nine days in Aden and there being no 
prospect of settling down to some profitable business, I started for 
Zanzibar in May 1881. Here the Indian population is ever on the 
increase. When I went there, I noticed that Khojahs were the 
principal merchants of the place. ‘There were also Bhattias, but 
they were not somany. Clove, ivory and rubber are among the 
articles of export. JT ruit is very cheap, but it is a source of fever 
and ill-health. An orange like fruit called “ Machunga”’ is, 
however, much prized by the natives, because 1t promotes health. 
The roads of Zanzibar are tortuous and are not kept clean enough, 
The climate is unhealthy. At a distance from the city are 
“ Machambas”’ or pleasure gardens of wealthy Arabs and others, 
where the trees are mostly of cloves. Negro slaves of both sexes 
are employed as servants, At the sca shore, near the Customs 
House, is the palace of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which is illuminated 
by electric light at night. The present Sultan, Syyed Bargash, 
is very simple, intelligent and energetic. While his palace 
was building, I saw him supervising the work and giving instruc- 
tions like an ordinary overseer. 


After staying for ten or twelve days at Zanzibar, we left for 


Mozambique. Here my partner separated from me and went to 
Natal, and I stayed in the place for about ten months. The only 
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notable things to see in this Portuguese settlement are a fortregs 
and an hospital. The guns mounted on the ramparts have rusted 
away. ‘The government is in a sort of chaos, as was to be foynd 
in the old Gaicowadi and Mogul times in India. There are a few 
Indians engaged here in trado. Business is not brisk but it js 
profitable. Wtubber and ivory are among the articles of export. 
They are suppled to the traders by the savages of Central 
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sort. The Portuguese coin is current here. But as the traders 
are all Indians, the Indian rupee is also recognized. The natives 
are black and are mostly Mahomedans in faith. "To the west is 
the great luke of Nyassa, 1830 feet from the level of the sea. 
But the lakes of Albert and Victoria Nyanza are on a far higher 
level still being 2500 and 38800 fect above the sea level. They have 
been brought to light by Livingstone and Stanley, as is 
well known. 


From Mozambique I went farther south. My fate was gra- 
dually taking me further down until I came to Quilimane. It is 
a small, but pretty, town, situated near the mouth of the Zambezi, 
which is navigable for very large vessels | Here the people are simi- 
lar to the inhabitants of Mozambique in their customs and manners, 
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Wild negroes bring gold dust for sale. A branch of the Zambezi 
meets at a place called Tete, whence you can sail in a boat into the 
interior, as far as the Victoria Falls. Iam sorry I was unable to go 
to see these falls, which present the loveliness of all the colours of 
the rainbow. The water descends from a height of 800 fect. One 
of the rivers which meet the Zambezi is the Shire, which flows 
from Lake Nyassa, lBritish traders and missionaries go down this 
river into the interior of Africa, where they have a number of 
settlements. The missionaries go there with the Bible rendered 
into the vernacular of the natives. False pearls and cloth are 
among the articles of merchandise in which those who go there for 
trade deal with the people. The missionaries are very kind-hearted 
and sweet-natured, and, to my knowledge, they have won the love 
of the savages. The missionaries can talk flueutly and wellin the 
language of the natives. The trade in these parts is not very 
active, but it is certainly not without profit. ‘Lhe land is rich in 
mineral wealth, including gold, silver and other metals. The 
climate is very unhealthy. J ever is rife and of flies there is 
almost a plague. 


From Quilimane I went to Sofala, a small town belonging 
to the Portuguese. As the mail steamers are under instructions 
to stop here for twenty four hours, I was enabled to see the place. 
The town is at the mouth of a river of the same name. The 
country around isa waste and is sparsely inhabited. Tilephants 
are to be found here in regular herds, and they are much sought 
after for their tusks and bones. ‘Ihe natives of this place resemble 
the Kaffirs, but are not to be confounded with the Hottentots 
and other negroe tribes. Sofala was an important port when 
the Portuguese first settled in the country, and gold and ivory 
were exported from here in large quantities. But it declined 


into a village when Mozambique was selected as the capital 
city. 


From this place I went to Inhambane where are four or 
five shops of Indian traders who are known here as ‘‘ Damaun- 
wallas,” from the Portuguese Indian town, Damaun. The 
Portuguese are very favourably inclined towards those of thelr own 
subjects who go and settle there for trade or business, but they 
are not equally kind to English subjects. Cocoanuts grow here 
in abundauce. The fruit is large in size, but the kernel within 
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is by no means in proportion to the size. The fruit known as 
the poisonous cocoanut, and the shell of which is used by Sadhoos. 
(holy Indian beggars) for receiving alms, also grows here. The 
entire east coast of South Africa is unhealthy, and the climate of 
Inhambane partakes of the general character of that part of 
the country. 


Our next move was towards Delagoa, where we had to lie 
idle for 28 days, as there was no mail steamer going farther south. 
The town is not much to speak of, but it has a good harbour. 
Among the Indian shopkeepers to be seen in. Delagoa are men from 
Damaun, together with a few Musulmans and Banyas, as well as a 
couple of Parsees. The Banyas have no scruples about selling 
liquor, although for themselves it is aforbidden drink. They seem 
to have taken roots in the soil, having allied themselves in many 
cases with women of the country, by whom they have a rather 
abundant progeny. The soil is red in colour, and it yields gold, 
silver, copper aud other metals. Although this town, too, is under 
the Portuguese domination, the British Government have estab- 
lished there a telegraph office. From my experience of the Portu- 
gucese rule, extending over a twelve month, I am satisfied that there 
isa great deal of misgovernment under it. The police is utterly 
useless and incapable. You had rather do a long penance than go 
to the Portuguese Courts for justice. They do not encourage. 
trade. Although the country is full of rich mineral resources, they 
havo no enterprise whatever to turn them to account. As the first 
comers, they have established themselves along the eastern coast, 
and have become masters of some very good ports, but they 
have done nothing lke the British to found and populate cities 
and to develope the natural resources of the land: The Portu- 
guese are idle aud easy-going by nature, and’ are envious of the 
British. 


After vegetating here for a month, I sailed on the 7th May 
1882 for Natal by the 5. 8S. Danube. I and my fellow passengers 
were taken over the shallows alongside the steamer on the backs 
of negroes who are almost stark naked. Their women also are 
a study in nude figure. They are very filthy in their habits. 
Here is a portrait of a young Zambezi woman. See how she has 
adorned her person! Those tattoo marks on the cheeks and the 
forehead ; the queer trinket worn by her ir the upper Jip which 
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has been bored for the purpose of holding it; those glass beads 
round her arms and her neck,—all these things are highly prized 
by ler as setting off and enhancing her beauty. 


Our vessel took four days going to Natal, The harbour is 
very bad. Big vessels cannot enter it. From the sea you could 
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in abundance, fndian coolies are emigrated here in large numbers, 
as in Mauritius, for employment on the plantations and in the 
manufacture of sugar. ‘he population of Natal is 537,000. 


When I was in Natal in 1882, the British settlers had been 
divided into two political parties. One of these was in favour of 
making Natal an mdependent Republic, while the other party 
maintained that the safety ard prosperity .of the colony would be 
best advanced, if it continued its dependance on the mother 
country. The independent party was headed by a journalist 
natne Mr. Robinson, while the leadership of the party which 
desired to maintain the Imperial connection unimpaired was in the 
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hands of an «ble barrister named, Mr. Harriscoon. While I was 
there, both the parties were engaged in ascertaining the views of 
the colonists on the question which divided them, and I am glad 
to observe that all the Indian settlers—both traders as well as 
labourers—gave their votes, as loyal subjects of Her Majesty the 
Queen-E:npress, in favour of continuing under the Imperial rule. 
Tor this reason, the Republicans were very wroth against the 
Indians. As it was ascertained, on counting the votes, that the 
majority prepondcrated in favour of the Imperial connection. it was 
decided to continue the same form of government in the colony, 
and the Crown party celebrated their success by a grand festival. 


The police force consists of Zulus and natives of Caffir land. 
Peter Maritzberg is the Capital city of Natal, a pretty place. In this 
and some other parts of Natal are the shops of Indians. The white- 
settlers arc, for whatever reason, extremely jealous of the Indian 
traders, ion: they would pack off, bag and baggage, if they could, 
They «are also very much defamed and rev sted by the European | 
press of the place. ‘D]us is a great pity. 


During my stay in Natal occurred the transit of Venus. As 
it was expected to be distinctly visible from this place, a contin- 
gent of Idurop. an scicnutists had come here to see it. The pheno- 
monon will be repeated in A, 1), 200-1, 


Awuland is chicf wnong the native states round about Natal. 
The Zulus of this part of the country are more warlike than 
those of other places. he Aulus call their superiors “Gosh”, 
‘hey have a superstition that aiaan must make a present of ten 
cows to the Father of the arth. if he wanted a bride for himself, 
The man, who, by means of these presents, is fortunate in securing 
four wives to himself, is distinguished from the conmon herd as 
“Gosh”. ‘The happy lord of four wives is not required to work for 
his bread, because it is carned for him by his spouses. Cows form 
their principal article of wealth. They are an honest people, and 
have some commendable qualities. Although their king Cetevayo 
was captured in the war with the British, the Zulus have fully 
maintained their reputation for bravery. These people do not put 
on any clothes, The spear is their chief weapon of war with which 
they fight with great fury. ‘Their females are very stout and sa 
filthy, Zululand is now under British sway. 
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_. Among the other surrounding territories are the Orange 
Free States and the Transvaal. They are Dutch Republics, being 
independent of Holland. ‘The settlers are engaged in cultivation 
and in horse-breeding. ‘The soil is fertile and contains some pre- 
cious metals. Of its ane oil towns, Pretoria and Johannesberg 
are the best known. Indians have settled in these States too, 
but their treatment by the whites is most harsh and unjust. They 
certainly do not deserve all the insults and contumely that are 
heaped upon them by LEnropeans. They are burdened with 
disabilities, and are treated, as if they were nct human beings and 
had no right whatever to engage in trade or business. There are 
railways in these States, and the trade has greatly developed in 
consequence. 


Having spent a year in Natal, I went by the 8. $8. Rome to 
Port Elizabeth, which is the pretty harbour town of Cape Colony, & 
large British settlement in the extreme south of Africa. We halted 
on the way at the small port of East London, known for its wool. 
The town is at the foot of a range of hills on which are the bungalows 
of Europeans. A railway hneruns from here as far as Cape Town, 
Another line is laid as far as Jtast London. One of the remark- 
able places is Graham’s ‘Town, celebraicd for its oranges, which 
are exported in large quantities. The town, with its cypress 
trees, looks pretty. I reached Cape ‘Town on 11th May 1883. 
One of the plans revolving in my mind was to take steamer for 
‘Sydney. Fora time my mind halted between Sydney in Austra- 
lia and Demerara in British Guianna. But man proposes and God 
disposes. In the end I went to neither of these places, but settled 
down to a snfall business in Cape Town, which has ever since 
been my home. My business having advanced in the course of 
eighteen months, I returned at the end of that period to India for 
the purpose of buying new gocds. I arnved in Bombay on 
5th December 1885, having revisited iny native land after a 
sojourn of four years and three months in foreign parts, After 
staying for about five months in India, I returned to Cape Town, 
where I remained for a year. I was then seized with a desire fo: 
being once again in motion. Travelling had long been a passion 
with me and I subordinated all niy interest to it. Intending to 
go for the [/v) to Mecca, and also to see Egypt and Syria, if con- 
venient, I sailed in the $. S. Dunkeld in July 1886, ; 
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- Before giving an account of my travels, I will note here my. 
experience of Cape Town and its inhabitants. The steamer 
calling at this port came alongside of the floating dock which has 
been built here. There is also adry dock. Parliament House is 
a pretty and costly pile of buildirg, and the Botanical Gardens 
in its neighbourhood are worth seeing. The High Commissioner 
who is sent out by the mother country at the head of the admi- 
nistration lives near the place. There are broad roads, flanked on 
either side by offices, shops and banks. ‘he local Parliament le- 
gislates for the Colony, but the laws passed by it cannot be enforced 
until they have received the sanction of the government of Great 
Britain. Though English is the principal language, Dutch is also 
commonly used, Halfthe population of Cape Town speaks Dutch, 
while in the districts this language is spoken by almost every one. 
The reason of this 1s that Cape Colony was originally a Dutch 
settlement. ‘Ihe population of the capital city is 97,000. Jn the 
suburbs, such as Green Point aud Sea Point, are the villas of the 
well-to-do. ‘There are two daily papers published in Cape Colony, 
one appearing in the morning and the other in the evening. The 
inhabitants generally go for picnic to Table Mount, in the vicinity 
of the city. 


Cape Town is one of the four divisions of Cape Colony. The 
city is built on the incline of Table Mountain. The streets, which 
are similarly constructed, are open and well-ventilated, with the 
exception of a few which are narrow and dirty. A canal passes: 
through the city, ork trees being grown on cither side of its bank, 
There are four big squares, in one of which a market is held. 
Another is used as a resting place for the agricultural people 
coming from the surrounding districts with carts laden with the 
produce of their land. The thid is used as a parade ground. 
Here is also a barrack, the biggest pile of building in the city, 
accommodating 2,000 soldiers. Fifty years ago, the slave trade 
was briskly going on here, in spite of the British rule, when a 
large building was set apart for the accommodation of Government 
slaves. About 400 of them could be kept in the house. There is 
a large fort for the protection of Cape Town. There are about 
8,000 Malay Musulmans in this town, some 2,000 more being 
scattered over other parts of the colony. They are all of the 
Suni persuasion. Most of them are Sufis while a few belong to 
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the Hunfi sect. They are employed as carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, carriage-drivers, painters and so forth. The males wear 
boots, coats and trousers like Europeans; but, like the Java Musul- 
mans, they cover their heads with a kerchief. The youngsters 
wear Turkish caps instead. Those who have inade the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and have thus attained the rank of Haji, wear a turban on 
Friday, which is the Sabbath day of the Mahoimedans. The 
females use silk kerchiefs as a covering for their head. When the 
Dutch came here from Java, they brought these Malays with 
them. The women appear to be more intelligent th€n the men. 
Some of the former know to read and write Dutch as well as 
English, besides being able io read the Koran in Arabic. They 
are also fairly well versed in sewing, knitting and embroidery. 
Most of the women are employed as washer-women, They are 
soft by nature, but are very extravagant. They Nghtly squander 
away their hard earned money, and being very religious, they 
would sell their property, if necessary, to defray the expenses of a 
pugrimage to Mecca. They are easily taken in by deception ond 
by the false glitter and airs of the foreiener. In the months of 
September and October, when spring is the season, the Malays 
like to have an outing for picnic. Having taken their meals 
together, they divide themselves into scparate partics and merrily 
pass the day in dancing and singing. Doth the melodies and the 
sentiment of the songs are extremely simple im their character. 
The singing, however, secins to stir up their spirits considerably and, 
even to the stranger, it 1s not without its sweetness ‘Lhe women 
deck themselves out in their best at aimarriage festival. ‘The bride, 
if she belongs to arich family, wears a costly white satin dress, with 
a crown made up of gold or silver flowers on the head, and also puts 
on the bridal veil. ‘The poor set themselves off according to their 
means, The house of the bride is visited by ummuarried girls 
arrayed in their best finery, who sing songs of joy at the approach- 
ing marriage. At Christmas time youngsters dresscd in the 
German or Turkish uniform go from street to street, playing and 
singing. I have noticed that on the Christmas holidays the Malays 
show themselves im a livelier and merrier mood than the Europeans 
themselves and they invest largely in cakes, fruits and other 
delicacies. The Malays have seven mosques in Cape Town alone, 
Their graveyard is three miles from the town. They observe with 
wouch ceremony, the days of the birth and death of their pro:het 
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Mahomed, Their household furniture and its arrangement are in. 
European style. 


A railway line leads to Simons Town, which is on a strip of 
land projecting into the sea. It isa small place, with a good harbour, 
where the British warships lie at anchor. The town, standing on 
the incline of a hill, with its streets, tier above tier, coud one 
of Shanghai, It is 24 miles from Cape Town. 


To the south is the Cape of Good Hope, which is the southern- 
most point of Africa. It was the Cape of Scvorms when the Portu- 
guese navigator, Bartholomeo Dias, tried in vain to effect a landing. 
It was discov ae in 1493. he Cape is at the line dividing the 
Atlantic from the Indian Ocean. ‘The Dutch were the first settlers 
in these parts. They fonnded Cape ‘Town, and extended their 
influence over the surrounding country, by cultivating kindly 
relations with the Hottentots. In 1795, the territory was wrested 
from the Dutch by the Mnelish, but it was soon afterwards restored 
to them. When the war was renewed in 1806 the territory was 
conquered back by the nelish who have ever since continued to 
be its masters. ‘The territory is 580 miles in length and from 200 
to 315 mules in breadth, with an area of 128150 square niles. The 
year is divided ito two seasons, cold and warm. In the cold 
season the rain falls in torrents, inundating parts of the country, 
While it is perfectly dry in the hot season. Grapes, corn and 
grass grow here in abundance. The principal wealth of the sava- 
ves is their cattle. 


Besides ‘Table Mount, there is another elevation called Lion’s 
Head to the east of which hes Kamis Bay, looking very pretty with 
its growth of oak and other trees. A railway leads from here to 
Vinnebeg, through a lovely country of smiling fields and delicious 
gardens of fruits and flowers. There are several creeks and bays 
along the sea coast. Tish, which can be had here in abundance, 
forms the staple food of fie natives. The surplus stock of fish is 
shipped to Mauritius. 


To the cast of the Cape of Good‘Hope is the town of Kimber- 
ley, noted for its diamond mines. On the way is a pretty place 
culled Paarl, situated on the river bank. Here are extensive fields 
of grape, of which delicious wines are made. Kimberley hes in a 
sandy country, where the dust nuisance is'great. Both heat and 
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cold are extreme. The houses are mostly built of sheets of tin. 
House rent and food supplies are extremely dear. The place was 
a barren solitude before the mines were discovered. The story 
goes that a European traveller, passing through the country, had 
halted here for a few days. One day, while he was taking an even- 
ing stroll, he noticed a boy playing with a shining stone. ‘This 
having arrested the traveller's attention, he spoke about it to his 
host, who told him that such stones were occasionally dug out 
of the ground. ‘The traveller could at once see what it meant, and 
it was not long before it was discovered that underneath the dry 
and inarable waste were mines full of precious diamonds. Their 
colour is, however, rather yellowish, and they are known by the 
distinguishing appellation of ‘Cape diamonds. ” 


To the north of Kimberley is Johannesbere, noted for its 
gold mines. The discovery of gold has turned this place, from a 
barren and dreary wilderness, into a busy and prosperous town. 
A short while back, a mason or a carpenter could carn here 
Rs. 15 per day, and certain labourers from IRs. 6 to 7 per day! 
Pieces of barren land were bought at a high priec ; the purchaser 
found no difficulty in selling it ata heavy premiun to a Joint 
Stock Company, and the precious metal dug out from the bowels 
of the earth made the fortune of the shareholders. The prices of 
shares rose up enormously almost at a bound, and, as is usual in 
such cases, people plunged recklessly in the mad wlurl of specula- 
tion. Then came the crisis and the ruin. The bubble burst, and 
poverty and humiliation was the lot of imany a ian who had 
enjoyed a fleeting hour of prosperity. Jéverybody had gone in 
for gold mining shares. Merchants, laying aside their legitimate 
business, were over head and ears in speculation. The very poor 
sold their houschold goods and all, in order to invest money in 
shares. Everyone seemed to be under the delusion that the earth 
contained an immense and inexhaustible store of wealth. In theit 
eagerness to forestall Europeaus, the natives made an insane rush 
for shares. No brokers could be had for doing any transactions 
in rice, sugar or other articles of trade. They all became, for the 
nonce, brokers in gold shares. The mad fever having had its day, 
there followed the inevitable turn of fortune, and the inevitable 
crash, involving everybody, including myself, in one vast ruin, 
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CHAPTER II. 
ARABIA. 


Pemba -- Zanzibar—In a pilgrim ship to Jeddah—-Mecca and its ttaditions—The 
pilgrim’s penance—Mina—Taif—Fruit gardens—The Zobeda and other Canale— 


Medina—Tradition about its date trees—General impressions of Arabid—The 
Bedouins. 


a StarreD on ny tour onthe 24th July 1886. On her way to 
Gs Zanzibar, the vessel halted at the island of Pemba, whence 
rubber and ivory are exported to Europe. The trade is good, but 
the climate is bad. DBhattias and other Indian merchants are to be 
seen here. Tlaving stopped here for a day, we proceeded to Lindy 
which I went, to see in company with the captain of the steamer. 
Wherever we went, the slaves belonging to the Arab landowners 
and others knelt down and made a low obeisance to us, and did 
not rive until we had gone past them. Along with our Seedee 
guide we went in the direction of the residence of the Malik or 
chief of tlis region. After we had been to within a short distance 
of the place, the guide stopped short, saying that he had no power 
to proceed further. When we entered the place, we were well 
received, faving returned to the vessel in the evening, we sailed 
to Zanzibar, From the 5. 5, Mecca I transferred myself to the S. S. 
Akola, which was about to proceed with its burden of pilgrims to 
Jeddah. L consider it my good fortunc'hat no epidemic broke out 
during the passage, nor did the vessel suffer detention anywhere 
under the quarantine regulations. Jeddah is a barren place situated 
on an eminence. Its trade is principally carried on with Egypt 
aud India. Coffee is the chief article of export, while betelnut, 
tobacco, opium, and sugar are among the articles of import. 


Only the Inglish are permitted to send their trading vessels 
to this port. ‘The customs duty is nominally 5 per cent., but owing 
to various exactions, it really comes to as much as 12 per cent. 
A number of rest houses for pilgrims have been built here by Indian 
Musulmans. This*a very well directed charity on their part, 
because thio pilgrims who rent hotises during their sojourn in 
Mecca, Medina and other cities have to pay the rent for the whole 
year whether they stop there for one day or one month. In 
Jeddah I put up at an inn specially built for the Memon commu- 
nity by Sheth Ismael Habeeb of Bombay. From the British Con; 
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sul I obtained a passport for touring through the Turkish dominions 
as well as Europe. 


Two marches take ove from Jeddah to Mecca. This old, his- 
torical, city stands in the bosom of mountains. It is said about 
the sacred place of the Kaaba that it was built by Nubee (Prophet) 
Ibrahim in obedience to God’s command. The night here is peace- 
fully pleasant with the chant of persons reciting texts from the 
Koran, with the swelling notes of preachers, and with the sight of 
numbers of devout people engaged in prayers and in the performance 
of other religious exercises. 

There is an ancient tradition about Mecca. It is said that 
when Adam and Eve were driven out of Eden for disobedience 
to the will of God, Adam's fall from paradise landed him on the 
top of a mountain in Ceylon, and Eve fell on the site of the port 
of Jeddah of the present day, where the tomb of the mother of 
mankind is to be seen to this day. For the space of two hundred 
years this couple wandered alone and a part from each other, when 
their prayers and penitence brought them together once more, 
under the Divine mercy, on the mountain of Arfaat, not far from 
Mecca. Juistening to the entreaties of Adam, God created for hint 
a temple of clouds, like the one in the garden of paradise, that he 
might offer his prayers therem. The temple dissolved and disap- 
peared after the death of Adam. Elis son, Seth, built another im 
its place of stone and earth, but that, too, was washed away during 
the Great Flood. Many centuries after this event, when Hazra 
and her son Ishmael were dying in the desert for want of water, 
an angel led thei to a spring of flowing water near the place where 
the temple once stood, which is known as the well of Zemzem. 
Afterwards two snembers of the Amelekite tribe, searching for their 
lost camel, found him near this sane well. Then they brought here 
the whole of their tribe and founded the city of Mecca, and 
Ishmael, marrying the daughter of one of the tribal chiefs, became 
the father of the Arab nation, Following the will of God, he, 
assisted by his brother Ibrahim, built the Kaaba on the site 
of the temple of clouds. ‘The foot-print of Ibrahim can be plainly - 
seen, to this day, on the sacred stone at this place. 


Mecca, the birth place of the Prophet Mahomed, is at a day’s 
inarch from the port of the Red Sea. ‘The streets are straight and 
broad enough. ‘The houses are built of stone and are from three to 
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four storeys high. There being no appointed market-place, the 
bazar is held anywhere in the streets. The inhabitants of Mecca 
depend for their maintenance on the pilgrims who congregate in 
their thousands in this city. They come here from all quarters of 
Asia and Africa, fron the Chinese borders in the far east to the 
interior of the Dark Continent. The population of Mecca for- 
merly numbered 100,000 souls, but it has since dwindled down to 
15,000, because religious fervour, as well as wealth, has declined 
among the Musulmans, and because the peace of the inhabitants 1s 
often disturbed by the predatory tribes of the surrounding regions. 
This is the reason why two-thirds of the houses are now unoccu- 
pied. Nor are there big religious academies flourishing here, as 
there were before. 


As soon as the mountain of Mecca is visible, the Hadji arrays 
himself in a plain white unifonu. ‘The Mahoimedan dead are simi- 
larly clothed in white before they are taken for burial, and the 
dress is worn by the pious pilgrim to remind him that he is a mortal 
being, that he must avoid evil and repent of his sins, in order 
that he may not have to suffer from them in after life. The pil- 
grim makes penance for his past misdeeds in the plain of Arfaat, 
where, according to the meaning of this proper name, the sinner 
must turn his eyes inwards and endeavour to know himself. Very 
moving is the sight of the penitent pilgrim when he returns to Mina, 
after having performed this expiatory function. All, rich and poor, 
prince and peasant, arrayed in the same white uniform, come here 
bareheaded. Here, in three separate places, they throw pebbles 
seven times, which Js symbolical of an attempt on their part to 
conquer and drive away the evil passions of the heart. 


I went up the mountain tops of Jabalsore and Jabalnoor, 
where the natural scenery was delightful. The very place where 
the prophet used to be engaged in his devotions is shown to this 
day. I stayed in Mecca twenty days, attending the divire service 
on the appeinted day in the year when the Hadji must be present 
on the plain of Arfaat, if his pilgrimage is to be of any avail. If 
he misses this day, he must wait till,its return in the following 
year. ‘This was the day when Adam mei Eve in this place, after 
a separation of 200 years, and this is why the day is held by the 
pilgrims in such reverence. After the Hadj has been performed, 
the pilgrims assemble at a great fair in the ancient city of Mina, 
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where fire-works are let off at night. A few days of such rejoicings, 
and Mina, devoid of its vast pilgrim population, looks like a city 
of the dead. Having completed my Hadj, I went with three com- 
panions, to the village of Taif on mules. I longed to visit the 
ancient ruins of this place, but I was helpless before the importu- 
nities of my guide and companions, who were full of the belief that 
they were tenanted by evil spirits!) On our return, we passed by 
Arfaat, but four days ago alive and astir with thousands of pilgrims, 
now reduced to a grim solitude! At the approach of night we 
halted at a rest house, where we were welcomed by the host. ‘We 
ate a hearty meal, and spreading mats and blankets in the open, we 
lay down for rest. ‘he moon was up in the heavens, illuminating 
the sandy desert and the frowning barriers of mountains. The gran- 
deur of the scene, its silence and solitude, made a deep impression 
upon ine. Just as I was being soothed into sleep, our mule drivers 
came up with their animals, and with great reluctance we prepared 
ourselves for resuming the journey. At day-break, we arrived at a 
steep and lofty mountain, gaining the top before the sun grew hot. 
Here is a spring of sweet and delicious water. We slaked our thirst 
with it and rested in the house of an Arab hard by. Having broken 
our fast, we went to slecp; and sweet and sound it was, because we 
had been tired and exhausted with our journey over-night. Having 
rested during the day, we started again on our journey in the 
evening, and made for Taif which is not very far from here. ‘The 
whole road lay through pleasant gardens and cultivation. ‘There 
were orchards without number growing pear, grapes, apples, pome- 
vranates and a variety of other fruits. Dry fruit is to be had 
here in abundance. Mecca receives iis fruit supply from Taif. 
From six to seven pomegranates can be had for one pice, and 
grapes are sold for one anna a pound, Other fruit is also equally 
cheap. ‘The climate is very good and healthy, being at the same 
time, cool and pleasant. A lovely stream flows past the village. 
The people are good and courteous, 

Having spent five days, as became pious pilgrims, mn ‘Tail, we 
went back to Mecca, marching along the Zobeda canal, so named 
from the favourite Queen of Kalif Haroon Al Rashid. It is said 
that one night she saw a dream, which was interpreted to mean 
that she was destined to execute a work which would be a blessing 
to countless generations of men. The dream was fulfilled by the 
construction of the canal, which has placed water within the reach 
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of inillions of wayfarers in the parched desert. The water is taken 
by this means as far as Mecca. The volume of water is very large 
und it flows with the force of a living spring. Formerly, the pil- 
grimis, who went for their prayers to Arfaat, had to take their 
drinking water with them. But branches of the canal have 
been constructed, leading off to Arfaat, Mina and other places, so 
that here the traveller no longer suffers from want of water. The 
canal, commencing at Wadinaiman, extends as far as Mecca, a dis- 
tance of over twenty miles. This evreat work is said to have cost 
Aobeda seven aud a half crores of rupees. Although it is now a 
thousand years jn existence, it 3s In very good condition. Some 
years ago, the wells which are the sources of the canal’s supply 
were choked with mud, and after they were cleared of it at a cost 
of twelve Jakhs of rupees, the canal again began to receive its 
accustomed supply. Wealthy Musalmans of India and Itgypt 
were the principal contributors to the fund which was raised for 
the purpose of mecting the expenditure. 

Ain Zafran is another great canal, which is older than the 
other water work. This, too, was constructed by a woman, after 
whom the canal has been named. Oosmalli was another woman 
Who proved a bencfactress of her people by providing a canal bet- 
ween Mecea and Mina. Some say that Zobeda had built the 
canal as far as Mina, and that Oosmalh had continued it up to 
Mecea, spending five crores and a half on the work. There are 
several other water works mm Arabia, and itis curious that they all 
owe their existence to female philanthropy. 

From Mecca I went on camel back to Medina, about 120 miles 
to the north. A number of pilgrims formed our caravan, and the 
object of our journcy was to offer prayers at the tomb of the 
Prophet. We took full ten days to complete the journey. On the 
way is a place called Rabak where Turkish soldiers are stationed 
for the protection of caravans from Bedouins who infest these 
parts. Water, good and sufficient, could be had along the march. 
Travelling on camel-back is made as comfortable as possible. 
There is an awning over the saddle as a shade to the rider against 
the warm sun. J noticed that the caiiels in Arabia are extremely 
docile, At the end of a day’s march, the travellers accommodate 
themselves in tents pitched for them. ‘These are so exactly alike 
that it is difficult to distinguish one’s own from the rest. The road 
lies over mountains and dry and sandy deserts. The generally 
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dreary scenery becomes pleasant towards evening, when I used to 
descend from the back of any camel and walk, enjoying the land- 
scape, till dark, when I rode again. 


Medina is a fertile place. Wheat is one of its principal 
products, the water being supplied to the fields from wells and 
canals. ‘The date trees are in abundance. They are of various 
kinds, and the taste of the fruit also varies. Formerly the wheat 
crop in this district was large cnough to supply the whole of 
Arbastan. Dut the canals, which irrigated the land having gone to 
ruin, they were not repaired and the supply of water having 
accordingly ceased, the cultivation could not be carried on to 
the extent which was possible in those days. I am informed 
that on a canal called “Savedna Juber™ 500) slaves were 
employed at one time, that there were three big reservoirs to store 
up the water of the canal, and that one of the reservoirs was SO ft. 
long and 50 ft. broad, delivermg water around the country 
through twelve different channels. But this famous canal os 
how asaf it were not. In Medina To have seen another ancient 
canal which is also silting up. 


Here, as well as in other parts of Arabia, ts reported the exis- 
tence ofmuines of precious metals, but owe to Purkish apathy ind 
nusrule no steps have been taken to work them. di this city ire 
the tombs of the Prophet Mahomed, Nhaliph Abubakr and Ivhatiph 
Oomer. There are also in Medina the tombs of bibi Ieatina, Zohora 
and Sved Hassain. In one part of Medina the date trees are 
stunted in size. The story voes that us the Prophet was om one 
occasion taking a walk, lus daughter Bibi Fatma, wishing to have 
adook at him, went up the top of the palace. She found that 
her view was obstructed by tall date trees, whereupon she said 
“Ye date trees, be ye shortened in your size that Daimay be able 
to behold my father.” No sooner said than doue! And to this 
day those trees have remained short and stunted. 


The place is naturally full of religious associations and 
historical incidents. To the south of the city is a place called 
‘Kibli-Tain,” or The Two Keblas. It is said that originally the 
Prophet's command was to face Jerusalem while at prayers. One 
day he with his disciples was praying in this direction, when the 
Angel Gabriel told him that he should face the Kaaba of Mecca, 
whenever he said his prayers. Vresently the Prophet turned 
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towards Mecca and concluded his prayers, and so did his ten 
disciples. The place where the Prophet received this command 
is called “Kibli Tain,” or the “Two Keblas’’ being meant to 
signify, on the one hand the mosque at Jerusalem, and on the other, 
the Kaaba at Mecca. 


Having spent two weeks in performing pilgrinages to the 
sacred shrines, tombs, mosques, and other religious places at 
Medina, as became a pious Musalman, I left the place on the 26th 
October, returning to Mecca on 6th November. Having stayed 
here for twelve days, I returned to Jeddah, and thus ended my 
pilgrimage to Arabia. 


The population of Arabia is estimated at 7,300,000. I noticed 
special peculiarities of nature and habit among the inhabitants of 
‘different cities in Arabia. ‘lo my experience, for example, the 
natives of Mecca were found to be hard-hearted, while those of 
Medina were of a soft nature. It is a ereat convenience that 
the coms of all parts of the world are accepted everywhere in 
Arabia. But the principal coins that are current among the 
people on the west coast of Arabia are Turkish, as that part of 
the country is under the sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey. A 
Pachha is sent here by the Sultan as viceroy, with strict in- 
junctions to take care that the Hajees came by no manner 
of harm owing to anything he either did or omitted to do. 
The written Farman to this effect is read out in public during 
the season of Haj (pilgrimage) in the presence of the assem- 
bled Hajees. His Highness the present Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Wamnid If is reported to be a capable, good-natured and 
well-mentioned man; but people complain bitterly of his ministers. 
From what [ have seen and known, | think that either there is 
something radically rotten in the ‘Turkish constitution, or that it is 
not placed on a proper administrative basis. Be it what it may, 
there is no question that misgovernment does exist under the 
Turkish rule, and that the bitter cry for reform and redress raised 
by the subject races is not without foundation. 


It seems to be the general impression that the heat is 
simply scorching in Arbastan. But, according to my experience, 
it is less than that of Indian Rajputana in summer. Another 
exaggerated notion, which is generally prevalent, is thet the Arabs 
known as Bedouins, are a tribe of plunderers who rob all the way- 
farers that they can lay their hands upon, and think nothing of 
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THE BEDOUINS. 93 


mal-treating or murdering them. The description is true to 
this extent, that the Bedouins are driven to pillage by poverty, 
and that while they despoil the rich of their goods, they not 
only refrain from molesting the poor, but take them to their 
tents and treat tbem right hospitably. This characteristic of 
the Bedouins is somewhat of a piece with the stories related of 
the famous outlaw, Robin Hood. 


On the 27th November 1886, I sailed for Suez by the Mail 
Steamer ‘“ Khedivia”’ belonging to the Egyptian Government. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Cleopatra's Needle - Pompey’s Memorial Tower—Alexander the Cireat -. Vanity 
of Human Wishes—Euchid’s Tomh, 
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i]: Was now fired with the desire of sceing other countries. 
‘$+ Having nv passport for going to Egypt I had great difficulty 
in obtaining a passage on board the mail steamer. The vessel 
was crowded with Hajees, men, women and children, who had 
come all the way from Egypt, Svria and other distant Jands, and 
I was hard put to it for a suitable and convenient place for 
myself. But as the saying goes “‘ money makes the mare go,” and 
all my difficulties having heen surmounted, I succeeded in obtain- 
ing a decent place. 


A passage of five days tock us to Suez, a small town where, 
with the exception of 2 or 3 mosques, there is little worth notic- 
ing, The water is not palatable. ‘There is a vast sandy desert 
with hills of sands in various places. When the wind blowsand 
sets the dust and sand ip motion, if becomes a great nuisance to 
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the traveller whose eyes, nose and ears get covered with it, 
People passing through the deserts, therefore, protect their faces 
with cloth. ‘To add to the discomfort, the wind is dry and hot, 
A railway line leads from Suez to Egypt. Though Suez marks 
the entrance to a canal which is one of the wonders of the world, 
it is not much worth speaking of asatown. Lut a few centuries 
back it was a large trading centre. In the sixteenth century it 
was carrying on a large trade with India, and here it was that 
in former days pilgrims, bound for Mecca, used to congregate 
before pursuing their journey farther, At tlie present day there 
are only four or five hundred houses in Suez, many of which are 
in ruins. 


After a day's halt I left Suez by train for Cairo, arriving 
there on 27th November. On nearing the city the world re- 
nowned pyramids were the first to come into view. I took 
lodgings in a rest house. From the top ofa hill to the north of 
this house I could obtain a very good view of the capital of 
Egypt. There is a long broad road running straight from East 
to West, on cither side of which are mercantile firms, and the 
shops of jewellers and other traders. Tothe south of the Bazzar 
is a large garden occupying a central position. The place is 
enlivened by musie and contains a number of restaurants where 
natives as well as foreigners, Muropeans and others, regale them- 
selves with tea, coflce, cake and other refreshments. The garden 
is a favourite resort. of pleasure-seckers. Here are also two or 
three shops of Indian traders dealing in fancy goods. 


There isan ancient anda modern Cairo. The roads are very 
narrow and crooked. The modern town was built in A. D. 968. 
Here are square roofless buildings called “ Yusuff's granaries”’ 
in which is stored grain brought from southern Egypt. A 
canal commencing at the old city supphes the new town 
and its fortress with water. The new town was built bya 
Megrab chief, named Zahvar, and he named it ‘‘ Al Kahireh”’ 
or the Victorious. It 1s about eight miles in circumference 
and about a mile from the Nile. Although it is built on 
a better plan than the old town its public thorough fares 
werc, up till a very recent date, no better than the small 
lanes of a European city. ‘“‘ Misra,” the native name first given to 
the city, and subsequently applied to the whole country of which if 
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is the capital, means ‘“‘the Incomparable City.” There are some 
well known mosques in Cairo, in one of which called “Jamia 
Ajhar” is a large school for teaching Arabic and the religion of 
the Prophet. There are some remarkable tombs in and around 
Cairo, including those named after Syed Husein, Jainab bin Ali, 
and Imam Safi. The Mahomedans of Egypt mostly belong to the 
sect founded by this Imam. Of the mosques many are rotting 
unused. Some of them are very richly constructed with marble, 
but it is very painful to witness that nothing is done to repair 
the ravages of time. The most remarkable of these structures 
is one known as ‘“‘the House of Yusuff”’ situated on an eminence. 
During my travels in Mahomedan countries I have seen many 
excellent mosques, but this is one of the very best. ‘The walls 
are of yellow marble. The dome, raised upon four pillars, 
is beautiful to witness, and on it are inscribed in letters of gold 
sacred Arabic texts. The mosque is on the site of a fortifica- 
tion, about a mile in circumference, which at present is in a 
dilapitated state. As you enter the mosque through an old gate 
you come across what is called Yusuff’s Well which is 217 
feet deep at the surface of the water. One can step down 
into it as far as 150 feet, but it afterwards narrows down 
so considerably that itis not possible to make the descent 
further. 


On the Ist December I rode on a mule to see the ancient 
pyramids of Egypt, attended by a guide. The road leading 
to them from Cairo is a good onc. It is the same that was 
constructed in ancient days when the pyramids standing on the 
rocks by the giver bank, were built. Egyptian guides hover 
about the place offering their service to the traveller. Two 
monster pyramids, similar in size and shape, raise their heads 
higher than the rest. There are two smaller ones, which, 
too, stand out tall and imposing in appearance, although 
they are partly buried in sand. The structures are of grey- 
stone of varying sizes, some of the stones being 12 fect long, 
8 feet broad and 5 feet high.+ The base of the largest of them 
covers thirteen acres of ground, and is about 486 feet in a 
straight line from the ground. But the surface of this conical 
pile from top to basement, measures 700 feet. The base isa 
Square, each side of whieh is 764 feet. There is a hall in this 
pyramid, 34 feet long and 17 feet broad,, where is an empty 
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marble box without the lid. It may be that it was used as a 
receptacle for the corpse of the king who raised this enormous 


pile. It is recorded that Cheops was the king who built it 
4,000 years ago. 


These pyramids are really a grand wonder of the world. 
While some other wonderful products of human ingenuity have 
gone to ruin, these, the oldest among them, have successfully 
stood the ravages of time. The particulars given by Herodotus 
about these structures strike one with an:zazement. He says 
that in building one pyramid alone thirty years were spent, that 
thousands of men were employed upon it, that every three 
months the 100,000 workmen employed upon it were dis- 
charged and replaced by an equal number of other men. But 
one instance will give an idea of the wonderful strength and 
durability of these gigantic piles. In A. D. 1196 one of the 
sons of Sultan Saladin of Egypt employed men for the purpose 
of pulling down a pyramid of red stone with the object of using 
the materials for another kind of building. <A large army, em- 
ployed night and day on the work of destruction, raised a mountain 
of stones after a ceascless labour of eight months and at enormous 
expense. Yet that pyramid could not be destrayed by so much 
spoliation, and there it stands to the present day, looking, to 
all intents and purposes, not much the worse for the attempted 
vandalism. Tor long it was believed that the pyramids were 
on all sides a closed structure admitting of no entrance. But- 
the inventive genius of man has, after the lapse of thousands 
of years, discovered a way into these huge fabrics. The way 
into one of the pyramids is at a height of 60 feet from the base, 
whence it leads through various lanes to the central hall. 
One of these passages is 180 feet long, 64 feet broad and 60 
feet high. At the end the way was barred by a wall of granite, 
and when a passage was cut through thirteen feet of solid rock, 
the central room was reached. To the right of this hall is the 
coffin box mentioned above, which is 6 feet 11 inches in length 
8 feet in breadth and 3 feet 1} inches in height. In another 
pyramid M. Belzoni discovered the way to the central hall 
after having worked his way one hundred feet within the pile. 
Here too was a coffin box similar to the one found in the other 
pyramid, containing a few scattered bones which Belzoni 
believed to be those of a human being. The statement of 
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Strabo, Diodorus and other ancient Greek authors that these 
pyramids were made to serve as gigantic mausoleums of Egyptian 
kings 1s confirmed by the discovery of bones in the box, 
But subsequently Major Fitz Clarence took a thigh bone with 
him to England, which he found, on examination, to be that of a 
cow. It is conjectured from this that these structures were 
raised for the purpose of preserving the bones of the sacred bull 
that was worshipped as a deity by the natives of ancient 


Egy pt. 


My curiosity was greatly excited by all that I had heard 
and read about these wonderful monuments of human skill and 
labour when I went to see them. Having left the guide whom 
T had brought from Cairo to take care of the mulesand baggage 
without, I entered one of the pyramids with three more guides. 
On entering, one has first to slide some way down marble stones 
which have become very slippery by use. Then begins the ascent 
and as it wasall pitch dark within, we carried candle lights with 
us. There is absolutely no ventilation inside the pyramid, and, 
therefore, although it was the cold winter month of December, 
it was so very warm and stifling within, that I really felt. sick. 
There was nota breath of air, nor a ray of hight. After having 
gained a point, I came across a deep and dark cavern, like a well. 
One of my guides threw a small stone down it and it went roll- 
ing and raverberating in its passage into the deep. But one 
false step, and the visitor would be precipitated down the mouth 
of this horrid cavern. All was dark and dreadful, and the terror 
of the scene was enhanced by tbis blind mysterious well. I 
cannot conceive that the well in which Bezon was imprisoned by 
Afrashiab, as rélated in the Shahanameh, could possibly be more 
dreadful than this. If evil spirits, intent upon deeds of darkness, 
were to be supposed to dwell anywhere, one might imagine that 
this would be their favourite and congenial abode. 


I may be pardoned for being concerned about my own 
safety in this dreadful situation. I felt for 2 moment that, all 
alone, I had trusted myself too far with these Egyptian guides, 
whom I had no particular reasons to trust very much. It was 
but just possible that they might plunder me and throw me into 
the Dark Unknown. But I was not more troubled by these 
thoughts than by the palpable heat and darkness, and I hastened 
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to emerge once more into the light of heaven. I then went into 
another pyramid, but there was little of special interest except 
hieroglyphical inscriptions and pictures carved on the walls. 


At a short distance from the pyramids I saw a gigantic bust 
representing what looked like a female head. It was being 
excavated, when I was there. It is believed to bear the likeness 
of some ancient monarch. There isa long hieroglyphical ins- 
cription upon the bust. The circumference of this monster 
head is about 22 feet. When the excavations were completed 
under Mr. Belzoni, an entire statue of red marble was revealed 
to view. A temple of stone was subsequently dug out from 
underneath its enormous legs. This colossal statue is partly 
carved out of a rock and partly made of stone. In shape 
it is like an enormous lion stretched on the ground; the head 
alone being human. From the front paw to the tip of the tail, 
its length is 180 feet. Some idea will be had ofits enormous 
size when it is stated that a little temple has been disentombed 
from one of its paws! As thisis the most ancient statue yet 
discovered, soit is also by far the largest. The civilized man 
of to-day has not yet been able to construct one of such size, 
There is no wonder that seeing these pyramids and other 
cigantic works, future generations should conjecture that the 
men who built them must also be larger in size than the 
degenerate creatures who came after. 


By the side of the statue is an extensive building of stone, 
which, in great part, les buried in sand. Each stone is 18 feet 
by 6 feet. When the building impresses one in its present im- 
mured and desolate state, how very much deeper must be the 
impression conveyed to the mind of the beholder, when it stood 
there in all its glory and yrandeur! ‘The explorations made in 
these parts have further brought to light tombs containing 
mummies, preserved in large cellars undcrneath the ground. 
After the lapse of thousands of years they are still in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, effected by means of an art 
which is unknown to modern mon. The corpses are laid in 
coffins of stone, embalmed and enveloped in cloth and 
then the coffins are closed. On the top of these coffins 
are hieroglyphic inscriptions with the image of the dead 
carved on it. On the breast is represonted a bird in the 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. [r. 29. 


THE MUMMIES. YO 


form of a kite, with its wings extended, as if in the act of flying 
The age of the mummies is supposed to date back 8,000 years, I 
descended into the underground cellars and went round seven 
or eight rooms. These cellars do not appear to have not been 
purposely made for depositing the mummies, but thcy formed 
themselves in consequence of excavations originally made for the 
purpose of the stone required for the pyramids and other numer- 
ous buildings which were erected in early times. <As the 
labourers worked their way into these stone quarries, pillars of 
stone were erected to support the excavations against the weight 
of the rock and earth above. Thus were formed rooms under the 
ground, which were used as tombs for depositing the mummies, 
The walls of these cellars are adorned with a varictv of coloured 
pictures, such as a female carrying a water vessel on her head, 
a porter carrying a load, a king’s court, a funeral scene, repre- 
sentations of the sports and the trades of ihe bygone age, and 
so forth. They are three thousand years old, yet in the state 
of civilization of which they give evidence they present, as it 
were, points of contact with the civilization of the present day. 


Having gone over the pyramids with the deepest interest, I 
went to sce a curious building, called ‘ Antickhana’ by the 
natives. Itisa museum containing the relics of olden times 
collected from the pyramids and the ancient tombs. ‘There are 
corpses of men who died three thousand years ago. I found on 
examination that they were in no way larger in stature than 
modern men. None of them was over six fect in length, and in 
their face and features there was nothing to differentiate them 
from the present generation of human beings. While the 
features of kings and grandees struck me with their dignity, the 
countenances of ordinary men were as simple and homely as 
these to be seen to-day. Besides mummies, here isa collection 
of gold ornaments, toys, boats and many other articles of 
antiquarian interest. Also carved out on large slabs of black 
stone are to be seen the life size images of men and women. 
The males are represented as entirely nude, with the exception 
of a piece of cloth round the loins. The females, on the other 
hand, are represented as being attired in a cloak reaching down 
from the shoulders to the ankles. ‘There are also likenesses of 
animals similarly carved into the stone. 
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On the 2nd December 1886, I went for a sail on the river 
Nile, renowned of old. The palaces of the IKhediv and the 
nobies stand on the river bank. While the marks of ancient 
civilization which are to be found in Egypt strike the beholder 
with wonder, the degenerate natives of the present day do not 
make a favourable impression. Generally speaking, the 
Kgyptians are by no means lovers of truth. It is common with 
the middle and lower classes to swear falsely and to tell les. 
They are most. unscrupulous in the employment of means for 
getting money from you any how. In short, the Egyptians are 
a selfish, calculating and Mammon-worshipping race of men. 
Their women go about covered with veils. But if the veil were 
to be taken as asymbol of female modesty and virtue, the sooner 
they do away with this disguisc the better. Arabic is the 
language of the natives. But I found it somewhat different from 
that spoken in Arabia. Among foreign languages, Italian, French 
and, in aless degree, English, are used. There is much sweet- 
ness in Hgyptian songs. 


3rd December 1886.—Having stayed for a weck in Cairo, 
I left today for Alexandria of ancient fame. From the railway 
train T saw during the entire journey canals, irrigating the lands 
on all sides for hundreds of miles with the water of the Nile. 
There is very little rain in Keypt, but the want is made up by 
the annual flooding of the Nile. In Alexandria I put up at 
the house of Azizuddin, a woolen merchant, The city is large 
and pretty, with an extensive dock where you behold vessels 
from all parts of the world riding at anchor. The roads are 
broad and good, Many proud mansions were destroyed at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, during the revolt headed 
by Arabi Paccha. They were being rebuilt when I was there. 
The city takes its name from Alexander the Great who built. it 
in 831 B.C. There are many noteworthy remains, in the shape 
of tombs and buildings, in this city. Under its original rulers 
and afterwards under the Roman sway the city was greatly im- 
proved. Near the harbour is a ight house on the island of Pharos 
which is known as one of the seven‘ wonders of the world. This 
light house was visible from a distance of 100 miles. It con- 
tained a number of large mirrors, contrived so ingeniously that 
the image of ships coming in its direction was reflected in them 
even before the vessels themselves were visible. It is said thatin 
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the year 793 a portion of the light house having been destroyed by 
earthquake, another was built in its place. The original light 
house was 450 feet high, and the story goes that with the aid of 
the mirrors the people of Alexandria used in those days to burn 
the enemy’s ships by concentrating the rays of the sun upon them. 
The ancient tanks and canals of Alexandria are worth noticing. 
One of the most remarkable sights of the place is the tower 
called **‘ Cleopatra's Needle,” which has since been transported to 
England where it stands on the Thames embankment. There is 
another ‘‘ Needle” by the side of Cleopatra's Necdle, lying at 
its full length on the ground, having fallen from its high estate. 
This minaret is 90 feet in height and 25 feet in circumference. 
It is constructed of but three pieces of granite stone and there arc 
hieroglyphical inscriptions on it. Pompey’s memorial tower is 
alsoworth a visit. Itisalso 90 feet and is built of but three 
pieces of stone. 


Underneath the sight of this tower are old buildings lying 
buried in the ground, which I went to sce with a guide, having 
taken torches with us to hght our way within. After the death 
of Alexander, the city was the capital of the Ptolemey Kings 
and on its falling into the hands of the Romans, it was raised 
to such a pitch of fame that it was second only to Rome. The 
city was known for its world famous library which was burnt 
down when the town was seized by IXKhaliph Oomer in A. D. 640. 
But there was yet another library even more renowned than 
this, which was founded by Ptolemey I, who put together 
100,000 volumes which in the time of Julius Ceesar increased 
to 700,000. This great library was burnt down in the fire 
which was set by Ceasar to a hostile fleet in the harbour. 
Thereafter Mark Antony at the request of his mistreys, 
Cleopatra, founded another library which, too, was destroyed 
in 390. 


The day of my arrival being a holiday called Bari Vafat, 
there was a grand illumination at night. Isct forth with an 
Indian friend to see the town during this night. Wherever 
we went, we were cordially received and were offered tea, 
coffee and other refreshments. The whole town was out and 
astir to see the light and enjoy the festivities, and the Bazars 
being narrow, the crowds everywhere were dense. Well-to-do 
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women in closed carriages, and the poor on foot, but with the 
inevitable veil covering their face, were out to see the fun. I 
have no very high opinion of the women of Egypt. Beauty 
and family have their price like marketable commodities, and 
the man, who can afford the means, can obtain for wife any 
female, however beautiful or noble. If the price is paid, it is a 
matter of no concern whatever whether the husband is a man of 
high or low birth. 

When | went to have a look at the city I was taken to the 
vrave of Alexander. My guide took me to an ancient house 
where lives at present a poor Egyptian family. On asking for 
permission to sec the tomb, an old wicket leading to 1t was 
opened and a lad was sent to show the place with us. I went 
down seven or eight steps when I saw the tomb. It was difficult 
to realize that, amidst such humble and obscure surroundings, 
should be the resting place of the great Alexander. Could this 
poor sepulchre be that of the famous Captain, the conqueror of 
a great portion of the civilized world, at whose name his enemies 
trembled, and whose glory and renown as a conqueror were 
untarnished by reverses! Could this simple, hidden, dust-covered 
grave be the place for the corpse of one who lcd-great monarchs 
as captives in his train and who beheld the world at his feet! 
Alas for the vanity of human wishes! Dust and ashes all! I 
wiped the dust from the tomb with my handkerchief as I stood 
there with these moving reflections crowding upon my niind, 
What an end to all the triumphs and glories of poor man! 


Another famous tomb in Alexandria is that of the great 
mathematician, Euclid. One of the Ptolemies was among his 
pupils attending the academy of this great mathematician. He 
was a co-temporary of Plato who, a great philosopher himself, 
held Euclid in very high esteem. 
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SYRIA. 

A Sea-storm—-Beirout—Journey to Damascus—A Storm on Land—The Stern and 
Unbending Guides—Intense Cold—Snow and Sunshine—Damascus, an Immor- 
tal City—Massacre of the Innocents—Description of the City—Foot-prints of 
the Prophet—Strange History of a Mosque—A Saint’s Tomb—Religious Tradi- 
tions—Beauties of Nature—Back to Beirout—Jaffa-Ramleh—Jerusalem. 


j Lert Alexandria for Jerusalem by the Mail Steamer ‘“ Ma- 
> hala.” The first port to be touched was Jaffa, but on the way 
we were overtaken by a terrible storm which lasted for three days 
and nights, ‘lhe deck was washed by angry waves rendering it im- 
possible for sailors or passengers to stand there. Owing to the 
storm, it was considered dangerous to put in at the harbour of 
Jaffa, so we proceeded on our way to Beirout. The storm sub- 
sided on the day we landed here. Starting from Alexandria on 
the 9th December, we arrived at Beirout on the 12th December. 
Beirout is the principal mercantile city on the Syrian coast. It 
is pretty in appearance, and its climate is salubrious. The popula- 
tion numbers 80,000. It was originally under the sway of the 
Phenicians, from whom it was wrested by the Romans. It is 
now under the Turkish domination. The town is well-known for its 
baths. As soon as I set foot on the soil, I had a hearty wash at 
one of them, and the three days’ sufferings at sca having created 
in me a voracious appetite, | ate my fill ata hotel. The town is 
built on a flat hill by the sea-side, and being built in semi-Euro- 
pean style, has a very picturesque appearance. The natives, too, 
are handsome in appearance. ‘The trees and the general verdure 
are very refreshing to the soul. The women, whether Jews, 
Armenians or Europeans, are nice and healthy looking. Maho- 
medan women are rarely to be seen in the streets. Christian 
women cover their heads with a fine kerchief. The principal 
language is Arabic. The population is variegated, consisting, as 
it does, of Jews, Italians, French, English and Turks. The foreign- 
ers speak an Italian-Turkish jaygon. 


December 14th—I started to-day for Damascus with an escort 
of four soldiers, having hired horses for the journey. The sky 
was perfectly clear and the scene all around was calm and peaceful. 
But after we had been*some three hours on the road, the sky 
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became over-cast and the rolling thunder gave signal of the com- 
ing storm. The prospect of riding shelterless through the pouring 
rain was anything but pleasant to me. And when the rain came 
down, it fell in torrents, drenching us to the skin. The lightning 
was blinding, and the crash of thunder was something terrific. It 
was pitch dark; but the road along which we were journeying was 
a good one, and that was the one and only thing to be thankful for. 
We had reached Mount Lebanon when we were overtaken by the 
storm, which lasted two hours. I felt a cold shiver through the 
body, and the fingers became so stiff and cramped that I could 
hold the horse’s reins with great difliculty. It was 9 p.m. 
before we came up to a rest-house. I was delighted with the inn- 
keeper’s cordial invitation to come in, promising every sort of 
comfort. But my companions were deaf to his shouts of welcome. 
Silently they moved on without minding the innkeeper, nor would 
they listen, to my desire to go in and rest there for the night. I 
afterwards came to know that these people would only halt at the 
hostle of their own choice. So they moved on, and I was com- 
pelled, much against my will, to follow them. If I thought of 
stopping my horse to alight at an inn, they would come up and 
belabour my horse, making the animal gallop at full speed. I 
entreated them not to beat the horse, telling them that far from being 
a good horseman, I might have a fall and injure myself. But my 
words had not the least effect upon them. They were bent upon 
having their own will, and in the end, I had no choice but to sub- 
mit to it. ‘Tired, exhausted and knocked almost to pieces, I 
arrived an hour before midnight at the inn which my guides had 
fixed upon for a halt. My guides, eastwhile so stern and unbending 
to my protestations, now relaxed and paid kind atventions to me. 
They dried my wet clothes at the fire, gave urgent orders for pre- 
paring my food, and warmed by food and a refreshing beverage, 
I went comfortably to sleep in the bed prepared for me by them. 
Deceinber 15.—Snow was falling when I arose in the morn- 
ing, and the cold was intense. My guides asked me to be ready 
for resuming the journey. ‘To horse, Hajee Suleiman!” Such 
were their peremptory words, But Idid not mind their native 
rudeness, for no offence was intended. I put on European clothes, 
the warmest I had. I had been suffering from a severe cold from the 
wet of overnight, and I had every reason to protect myself scrupu- 
lously against the inclemency of the weather which I was going to 
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encounter. This was my first experience of snow. My guides 
were in readiness for me outside the hostlery, and the journey was 
commenced again. Snow was falling fast. My overcoat had a 
layer of four inches on it. My horse was up to his knees in snow, 
and every moment I feared the poor beast would fall down and 
die. But if the animal held back, my followers were prompt with 
their lashes to urge him on. My hands were so numbed with 
cold that I was unable to hold the reins. Thus situated, I longed 
to be warm and comfortable at some way side inn or rest-house. 
But my guides were again obdurate. I tried to meet their 
obduracy with mine. I exclaimed ‘TI shall not move a step for- 
ward now. I shall die if I did.” But I might as well have 
addressed a stone wall. They were deaf to my remonstrances and 
warnings, and on they went, as if they had heard not a word from 
me! Butas good luck would have it, the horse of one of them 
slipped and fell, bringing down the rider with him, and the man 
having sustained some injuries, his companions were compelled to 
make a halt at a rest-house. The weather was dreadfully severe. 
So bitter and intense was the cold, that one of my followers, refus- 
ing to stop with the rest of the party, persisted in going forward, 
and paid for his rashness with his life. We had crossed the 
Leontes on our way. ‘The rest house where I had now halted was 
on the top of Mount Hermon. Having stayed here for a day, we 
started the next morning at day-break on our journey. The sky 
had cleared up, the snow had ceased to fall, and there was compa- 
ratively a grateful warmth. I made in my heart a fervent prayer 
to God that I had successfully weathered the fearful storm of the 
previous day and that He had spared my life in a far off land, away 
from my dear ones. The snow, still lying on the ground and on 
the hills around, was now sparkling in the sunshine—a lovely sight. 
The mountain scenery looked grand and beautiful, and so refresh- 
ing to the soul that in its contemplation and enjoyment I forgot 
the travails of the dreadful day which had gone before. 

16th December.— To-day I entered the ancient and renowned 
city of Damascus. This is the most ancient city in the world. 
This is the town near where Cain murdered his brother Abel. Other 
old cities have prospered and decayed, risen and fallen, but Damas- 
cus is ever the same. Babylon and Tyer have been reduced to but 
heaps of ruins, while this immortal town still continues to shine 
in perennial glory. Theriver Albani passes through it and there 
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is vegetation and fertility on both sides of it. In and around the 
town are smiling gardens, and in the midst of them is Damascus, 
like a diamond set in emerald. This fertile garden land covers a 
circumference of about 80 miles. The population consists of 
150,000 souls. The houses are made of bricks and on account of 
the domes surmounting them, Damascus gives from a distance the 
appearance of a city of tents. Over 500 houses are so magnificent 
that they deserve to be called palaces. They are splendid in their 
furnishings. Carpets, mirrors, pictures and a thousand other 
precious and pretty things adorn these magnificent buildings. I 
do not think there is any city that can boast of so many streams, 
canals and fountains as Damascus. There is nota single house 
without its fountain, small or large. The water is supplied to them 
from the river Barrada, whose bounteous streams spread fertility for 
nine miles round and which discharges itself into an extensive 
lake called Bahr-el-Margi or the Lake of the Meadows. 

The city still lives in all its glory, but it is not quite the 
same as it stood in the olden times. From the numerous remains 
to be seen here it appears that the site of the original city was two 
miles to the south of the present one. Having passed through 
many vicissitudes of fortune, now enjoying independence, now 
captured by the Jews, now under the sway of the Romans 
and then again subjugated by the sword of the Arabs, at present 
this renowned city, called by Julian “the Eye of the East,” 
is under the domination of the Sultan of Turkey. It has re- 
mained under the Turkish rule ever smce the Sultan Selim > 
effected the conquest of Syria. Damascus has made itself memora- 
ble in the present times, though not in a way which 13s at all 
honorable to it, by the ruthless massacre of Christians by Maho- 
medans in the year 1860. The whole of the Christian portion of 
the town was burnt down by fire, the streets ran with the blood 
of six thousand Christians; and their wives and daughters were 
insulted and dishonoured. A vast number of men, women and 
children, to the number of twenty thousand, who had escaped the 
sword of the fanatics, were reduced to a state of utter helplessness, 
penury and starvation. It is estimated that property worth two 
million pounds was destroyed! The one redeeming feature of this 
vile and inhuman burst of fanaticism lay in the efforts made by 
Abdul Kader, the honest, merciful and sagacious Mahomedan Chief, 
to do all he could to spare the lives of poor Christians, Some 
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hundreds of Christians were saved from the slaughter through his 
humane exertions. . 


But an entire change has since come over the spirit of the 
people. Although out of a total population of 150,000 a lakh con- 
sists of Mahomedans, known for their bigotry, they live now in 
peace and amity with the Jewish and the Christian inhabitants of 
the town, allowing them a fair share in the extensive trade of the 
city. Damascus is still a big commercial centre. Beirout is its 
harbour for exports, although it is seventy miles distant, and the 
journey by horse or carriage takes nearly fourteen hours. Damas- 
cus has been renowned as a commercial city even from the ancient 
days of the Jewish rule, there being references to the fact in the 
Bible itself. To this day, it retains all the characteristics of an 
eastern town. Even to-day trading caravans go fram this town 
all the way to Bagdad and Mecca, and vast and extensive is the trade 
that is carried on in the big bazars of Damascus. There are 
separate markets in different localities for different things. There 
is, for example, one for silken wares, another for horse saddles, and 
another for caps. Here is a place where books can be had. There 
is a market for old clothes. Boot and shoe makers have separate 
quarters for themselves, and so on. Iivery Hriday that the big 
bazars are held, thousands of people from the country round flock 
thither for making purchases. On these days the scene is very 
lively with the variegated dress and looks of various kinds of human 
beings. There are large factories in Damascus which turn out 
exquisite works of art. You can obtain here knives so exquisitely 
tempered that they will bend in any way you like without break- 
ing, and so fine is their edge that you can cut iron withit. Among 
other goods, silken wares of excellent quality are manufactured 
here. 


_ The Paccha of the place accompanies the caravan to Mecca 
for its safety and protection and again sees to the safety of the 
Caravan returning from Mecca to Damascus. he fruits brought 
from Mecca as well as the water of the sacred well called Zemzem 
are despatched to the Sultan of Turkey immediately on the arrival 
of the caravan. Thrice a year a caravan starts from here for 
Bagdad. About 2,500 armed men accompany it for the protection 
of the valuable merchandise. The journey takes one full month. 
Fruit grows here in abundance and the wood of these very trees 
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is used for fuel. There is a great demand for ice which is brought 
in from the surrounding mountains. The climate being salubrious 
the natives, especially the women, struck me as very healthy, 
Some of the women I saw were remarkably handsome. The 
males are industrious, and are well built and fine looking, 


Three miles to the north of Damascus is the small but ancient 
town called Salalich standing at the foot of a mountain. The 
town extends from East to West and is gay with luxuriant gar- 
dens of fruit. ‘There are some mosques amid the ruins on the 
site of the original city. Here is a smali place called Kadam 
which the Prophet Mahomed is said to have visited on one occa- 
sion. Ilis foot prints, still visible on a stone, were shown to me 
by my guide. Here, after the destructive battle of Kerbella, the 
family of Imam Husein was conveyed for safety. There are mosques 
without number im Damascus, the largest and the best among them 
being that known as Nabi Yahia, held in reverence by Mahomedans 
and Christians alike. The building is surmounted by a large dome 
of stone, reared on four powerful pillars. In front of its magnificent 
gate is a fountain with its water playing up to a height of 20 feet. 
In the square inside the mosque is another fountain surrounded by 
plants and trees. There is a great deal of elaborate carving on 
the walls. There 1s an hospital in connection with the mosque, 
where the poor are treated free of charge. This ancient pile has 
a noteworthy history of its own. Before it was converted into a 
mosque, is was in use as a Christian Church, and even before 
that, it was a temple of the Greeks or the Romans. During. 
the three centuries of Christian domination, this was the place 
where men of that faith came to worship. When Damascus fell 
into ‘Lagdetsh hands in the year 624, ihe church was divided into 
two parts, one of which was converted into a mosque. About 
seventy-five years afterwards Khaliff Walid wanted the Christians 
to deliver up the portion which had been allowed to remain in 
their possession, and on their refusal, he destroyed all their sacred 
things and converted the entire building into a mosque, spending 
a large sum on its adornment. 


There are also any numver or graves and sepulchres in 
Damascus. ‘he tomb of the famous Sultan Saladin is by the side of 
the great mosque. In one of the grave yards is the tomb of a saint 
named Karabutul Ayubie, a native of Kurdistan. When I was 
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there, the coffin was taken out and the saint’s feet were exposed for 
worship by the Faithful. The natives of Damascus are very religious 
and bear a profound reverence towards their ancestors, and thus 
it is that thousands of pious Mahomedans flock to these tombs t 
kiss the feet of the saint. Thousands of them come from distan 
parts of the Mussalman world. Egyptians bring cotton with then 
and having touched with it the foot of the saint, they put it rounc 


the neck of sick persons as a charm of potent influence for wardin; 
off evil. 


The city is surrounded by a big wall with six main entrances. 
Near one of the town gates I saw a gigantic tree whose trunk is 
40 feet in circumference. But large as it is, it is nothing in com- 
parison with some monsters of arborial growth that I have seen in 


America. 


18th December.—T'o-day I went to the village of Salalyeh, 
three miles to the north of Damascus. It has a population of 
7,000 and is a sacred place of the Shamis. In the vicinity is a 
hill named Casune where Mahomed once standing on its summit 
compared Damascus to Paradise. The hill overhanging Salalyeh 
is divided into two parts, each having a separate name and tradi- 
tion of its own. The part to the east is called Jablkaph, as to 
which the tradition goes that the seven men who had gone out in 
search of God disappeared with their dog im one of its deep, under- 
ground, caverns. I went with a lighted torch into this dark abyss 
in company with my guide. But there is nothing particular to be 
seen there. The tradition about the western part of the hill 
named Jabl Arbian is that this was the place where Cain murdered 
his brother Abe}. Water constantly trickles down from the place 
where the murder took place, and my guide explained that 
people interpret it as tears shed by the rock in sorrow for the 
bloodshed. My guide showed me a caveri near this place, where 
it is stated that the forty men, who had sallied forth to aid with 
their arms Imaum Hussein, were mysteriously lost. 


IT was charmed with Damascus and its surroundings—a region 
of venerable antiquity and full of sacred: traditions and historical 
incidents. I was charmed with the loveliness of the green and 
fertile land around Damascus, The men are fine looking and the 
women handsome, with aquiline nose, long neck, red lips, and 
almondlike eyes. Their’skin is very fair and the hair of their head 
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islong and jet black. Really I did not like to leave this town ; and 
it was not without a wrench that I bid farewell to it. Like the 
lover in the poem, 


‘“T often took leave, but was loath to depart.”’ 


Having stayed here for a week I went in a hired coach to 
Beirout, intending to proceed from that place by sea to Jerusalem. 
During my return journey I was fully rewarded for all the troubles 
and travails I had suffered on the way to Damascus. The natural 
scenery was beautiful to contemplate. The eye dwelt on it with 
pleasure and the rural sights and sounds were refreshing to the 
soul. The mountain summits were clad in the snows of winter, 
while lower down they were green with luxuriant vegetation, and 
lively with the low, soothing, murmer of running streams, 
Sweet indeed was the coming on of “ grateful evening mild.” In 
the mild rays of the setting sun, the scene was exquisitely soft and 
mellow. The birds were either carolling in the trees or were sailing 
on their way to their nests; the shepherds were leading their 
flocks to their rest, and the rustics clad in their simple attire, poor 
and contented, were going home, their day of labour having ended. 
I forgot all my troubles,—I forgot myself, in contemplation of this 
beantiful scene of peace and rest and quiet. It has made an 
impression upon my heart which, God willing, will be lasting in 
its beneficial effects. 


Arrived at Beirout towards evening, I was told that the 
steamer for Jaffa was ready to start. I ran to the bunder and 
went on board. In the morning we passed by Acre of historical 
renown, reaching Jaffa in the afternoon. Immediately on landing, 
I engaged a carriage for Jerusalem. Jaffa isa smell place known 
for its oranges which can be had cheap and in abundance. During 
my journey I passed through long stretches of orange gardens and 
fields of vine. On reaching Ramleh, we made a halt to refresh 
the horses. Here is a tomb of Nabi Suhale. On my way to see 
the grave quite a troop of children flocked around me asking for 
Baksheesh. I gave them some copper which delighted them 
mightily and proceeding with my juvenile escort, I formed the 
central figure of an interesting and amusing procession. I was 
well received by the Arab in charge of the tomb and in compliance 
with his request, I dined at his house returning to my carriage in 
company with the same escort of village twchins. 
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25th December.—As we were proceeding up a mountain on 
our further journey I first caught a sight of the Dead Sea which 


lay a far way off from this place. I arrived at Jerusalem at 10 
o’clock. 


CHAPTER V. 


~~ 


JERUSALEM. 
Jerusalem-—Its History—Population—-General Appearance-—The Flash from Heaven 
/ --Khaliph Omar’s Mosque—The Sacred Rock and its Traditions—Other famous 
Mosques—David’s Court—Davyid's Tomb—Round about Jerusalen—Rural 
Simplicity—Abraham’s Tomb—The Dead Sea—Tho Village Beauty—Bethellham— 
The Church of N ativity—The Sacred Grotto—Moses’ Tomb—Reflections—The 
Pious Herdsman—Turkish rest-houses—Back to Jaffa. 


"eHE most remarkable thing about this world-renowned town of 
(©. Jerusalem is that it is held in great veneration by Christians, 
Mahomedans and Jews alike. It appears from the excavations 
which are proceeding here that the town, as it exists at present, 
was built for the eighth time. It had been built again and again 
for seven times previously, but was destroyed on every occasion. 
A hundred and twenty-five feet under the ground, the explorers 
have come across buildings which must have belonged to a hoary 
antiquity. Thus, when the city was once destroyed and buried 
underground, another was raised on its ruins, and so on until the 
present city, which is eighth in the order of time, was built. This 
holy city, on account of the very sacredness which attaches to it, 
has been the scene of many calamities and contentions. Kgyp- 
tians and Assyrians, Mahomedans and Christians, Greeks and 
Romans have fought and bled for it. The city has suffered sixteen | 
sieges from the enemy, the last of them being laid in 1244 by the 
Tartars, who swooped down op the town and made it a direful scene 
of plunder and carnage. The inhuman invaders put the priests and 
the monks to the sword. The city was first built by David, then 
by Solomon, then by Nehemiah and for the fourth time by Herod. 


After this was destroyed, Titus Adrian built another on its ruins. 
6 td 
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When even this was no more, Kaliph Omar built it once more, 
and after him it was built by Godfrey, and lastly by Saladin and 
Sweiman., 


Even from the age of David, Jerusalem has been the capital 
town of Judea. It was thrice plundered by Nebuchednezer, 
King of Babylon. Although he destroyed its temples and its 
palaces, razed its fort and ramparts to the ground, and took its 
king and inhabitants prisoners, the place continued to be in the 
hands of the Jews until the reign of the Roman Emperor, Titus. 
After the Jews had suffered imprisonment for seventy years, this 
Jong suffering race was delivered from its bondage by the great 
Persian monarch, Cyrus, who permitted them to return to Jerusa- 
lem, and to build a temple there, himself contributing a large sum 
towards its construction. It were long, and this 1s scarcely the 
place, to narrate the strange vicissitudes of fortune that this 
city has undergone, the ravages it has suffered by fire and sword, 
and its pillage and destruction by enemies of various races, from 
time to time. During the Crusades, Godfrey established his sove- 
reignty which was however wrested from one of his descendents 
by Sultan Saladin. Having gone through various phases of trou- 
bles and misfortunes, the city ultimately fell into the hands of 
Sultan Selin, and to this day it is under the Turkish domination. 
Under the blight of the Turkish rule, the city has lost its former 
vrandeur and glory. ‘The state of the city can never be expected 
toimprove under the Ottoman sway. However, the Turks hold the 
city as sacred as the Christians. | 


The population of the city is 60,000 and its circumference is 
nearly two miles and a quarter. It is built on the incline of a 
barren mountain. A iassive rampart wall thirty-five feet in height 
surrounds the city. It has thirty-four towers and eight gates. 
Among the inhabitants, the Mahomedans largely preponderate in 
uwuber. The Jews are about three thousand only, while the num- 
ber of Christians is even less. The streets ure crooked and narrow 
and on passing through them one beholds nothing but the dull unin- 
viting prison-like walls of the houses on either side, The Bazars 
are also very iniserable. ‘There is little trade or industry in the 
town, ‘he articles which are most in demand are images of saints, 
crosses and other things required by the worshippers visiting the 
pacred shrines. 
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Fhe Christian Church was built by Helena, the mother of the 
Emperor Constantine. It isa nice building 300 feet by 200 feet. 
Lamps are burning night and day im the sanctum sanctorum, 
where is the tomb of Christ. After long and protracted disputes 
between the various Christian sects for the possession of this 
sacred place, it is now in the hands of Armenians. It is believed 
that one evening during the Easter holidays all the lamps are 
lighted by a flash from heaven. Thousands of pious Christians 
assemble to behold the divine phenomenon, and so great is the 
rush to carry home the sacred fire of the lamps lghted by this 
means, that the crush has several times occasioned the loss of 
many lives. It is said that in 1854 more than 4,000 Christians 
perished in this manner. 


Of special interest to the followers of Mahomed is a splendid 
and magnificent mosque built by Nhaliph Omar on the site of a 
Jewish ‘Temple. It has a grand dome 98 feet in height and 198 
feet in circumference, rearcd on fom big columns. It has 56 
glass windows which adorn the building by contributing greatly to 
its lustre. The walls are of brick and bear sacred inscriptions 
taken from the Koran. The floor is a beautiful mosaic composed 
of pieces of marble of variegated colours. 


By the side of this mosque, nestling under the shadow of the 
creat dome, 1s a sacred rock 60 fect by 45 feet which is the subject 
of various traditions among Jews, Christians and Mahomedans 
alike. ‘I'he Mahomedans believe that when their Prophet Mahomed 
riding on his horse was proceeding from the summit of this very 
rock to enter the portals of Heavens, the rock too wanted to bear 
him company. But after it had gone some distance, the Angel 
Gabriel stopped short its progress with his hand, and the marks of 
the fingers with which he is said to have laid hold of the rock for 
this purpose are still shown to the curious traveller. Eleven steps 
down the rock, is a small cave in which the Prophets, Abrahim 
Elijah, Solomon and Mahomed had offered prayers to God, the 
very spots where they had been engaged in their devotions being 
still identified by gnides. In the middle of this cave is a sort of a 
trap door which is said to cover a bottomless pit in which all evil 
spirits have been imprisoned, doomed to linger there in darkness 
and desolation, until they shonld be dragged out of it by the hair 
of their head on the day of resurrection! According to another 
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account, the well was used as a reservoir for collecting the blood 
of animals sacrificed on the sacred rock, the blood passing thence 
into a river through a connecting channel. Another story is that 
this is the well in which the body of Jesus Christ was thrown by 
his enemies after he was crucified. 


The mosque of Omar too is not without its relics and tradi- 
tions. Here are shown the foot-steps of Mahomed, the hair of his 
beard, his sacred standard, his uncle’s shield and other things. 


Another remarkable mosque is that of Al Aksa about which 
reference has been made in the Koran. As I visited it on a Fri- 
day, I said my prayers on entering it, before going over the whole 
place with my guide. It is believed either that this grand pile was 
raised by the Emperor Justinian in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
or that this was the very spot on which the btilding stood before 
it was replaced by the mosque. Its domes and arches, its walls 
and floors of varie-coloured bricks and marbles, its pulpit of exqui- 
sitely carved wood relieved with ivory, impress the beholder with 
the beauty and majesty of the building. By the side of it are two 
columns, so near one another that it is not possible for a man 
of ordinary size to pass through them. It is said that he who 
can get through them will find it easy to make his way into 
Paradise, but that he who fails in the endeavour has very few 
chances of gaining admission to the abode of eternal bliss. Near 
this mosque is shown a site where stood the stable of Solomon 
containing 40,000 horses. 


The best building in the city is “ Kubat-us-Silsileh” which 
is constructed on the design of the mosque of Omar. It is also 
styled ‘David’s Court.” Here, as the tradition, goes, was a 
chain hanging down from heaven, which was instrumental in 
deciding disputes and differences, It 1s said that when the parties 
to a dispute presented themselves near this chain, the chain 
would lean towards the person whose cause was right and just, and 
be was accordingly declared to have won the suit. Again, 
witnesses in a court of justice were made to hold the chain. He 
who spoke the truth could retain his grasp, but the man who spoke 
falsely was unable to catch hold of it. 


26th Saturday—Having visited mosques and other note- 
worthy places in the town, I devoted this day to an excursion 
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outside the fort of the city to see other places of note. I first 
proceeded to the tomb of Mary, situated in a small church, said to 
have been built by Helena, the mother of Constantine. Here, too, 
are the tombs of her parents and her husband. A short distance 
from this place is Solomon’s fountain, where I took my bath. In 
the neighbourhood is also the place of the Crucifixion. The tomb 
of David is two miles from the town. This was the place where in 
days of yore the Jewish kings used to be buried. There is an 
interesting tradition about David’s tomb. In the fifteenth 
century a portion of the wall enclosing the tomb having fallen 
down, the work of restoration was commenced, The two labour. 
ers who were employed upon it, on digging at the foundation, 
came across an underground tunnel. Believing that it probably 
contained treasure, they went in and found a large hall with 
marble pillars covered with plates of gold and silver. They also 
saw on a table a sceptre and a crown of gold. They also came 
across boxes secured with padlocks, and as they proceeded to open 
them, there rose up a violent, stormy wind, which struck down the 
two men insensible on the ground. When they were restored 
to their senses towards evening, they heard a mysterious voice 
charging them to arise and leave the place forthwith. It is said 
that having heard this strange story from the lips of the two 
labourers, the Governor cf the place ordered the mouth of the cave 
to be shut up. On the tomb is a precious covering of satin, 
embroidered in gold, and there is a beautiful canopy over it of 
coloured cloth. 

Tuesday the 29th—Having spent the two previous days in 
visiting the tombs of prophets and other celebrities, I went to-day 
to see the tomb of Jonah, which is situated on the summit of a 
hill. At the foot of the hill is a village where on enquiry I found 
that there were two opinions about the Prophet’s tomb. While 
some assert that this is his very tomb, others are positive that 
this was merely a resting place of the Prophet, his tomb being 
in a town on the banks of the Tigris. While I was here, a 
shower of rain cleared the atmosphere, enhancing the beauty of. 
the natural scenery. Going about the village, I met a good 
woman, who gave me goat’s milk, a preserve of grapes and jowari 
bread hot from the oven, which I ate with great pleasure and 
heartiness. Appetite was the best sauce for this simple meal. 
Besides my guide, there were with me about half a dozen leading 
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inhabitants of the village, including the keeper of the tomb of 
Jonah. Wesoon began to like one another. They were very 
pleased to be told that I admired their life of rural simplicity and 
that I should like, if it were possible, to be one of them. I stayed 
here for a day, and was sorry to part with them the next morning. 


Thursday the 31st—After taking my bath and breakfast, I 
went to the mosque which contains the tomb of the Prophet 
Abraham and members of his family. Both Mahomed and Christ 
are said to have been descended in a straight line from this 
Prophet. Abraham is one of the four principal prophets recog- 
fized by the Mahomedan religion, namely Mahomed, Christ, 
Moses and Abraham. A light is constantly kept burning near 
these tombs. There is also a tomb of the Prophet Joseph whose 
body was brought here by Moses and interred by the side of his 
father’s grave. My guide gave me to understand that Moses had 
with his own hands laid the stone on the tomb of Joseph. I was 
also shown the foot-prints of Mahomed, a specimen of his hair, 
and a nice minaret standing at one end of the grave. 


In the cool of the afternoon I left the village and proceeded 
to the tomb of the Prophet Lot which is situated in a village of 
the same name nearthe Dead Sea. The sea is so called from 
its water being bitter and useless, besides being salt. If you were 
to taste a drop, the bitterness will notsoon leave the mouth. The 
water is, however, said to be healthy for the purpose of bathing. 
The Dead Sea occupies the lowest level among the seas of the 
world. Itis lower than the Mediterranean Sea, which is not far 
from it, by 1,800 feet. Though the sacred river Jordan and 
numerous other rivers, large and small, discharge themselves into 
the sea, the water has its pecullar bitterness on account of the 
mineral salts which form seventy to eighty per cent. of the fluid. 
According to the Bible, there was once a large plain on the site of 
the sea, and modern researches have verified the statement. 
I have said that it is good to bathe in the sea but on account 
of the mmeral and other substances a white coating spreads itself 
over the skin. ‘The practice therefore is to take a plunge into the 
waters of the Jordan and to wash the body clean after having 
bathed in the Dead Sea. 


Friday Ist January 1887--Having spent the previous night 
in the village of Is, I started this morning, after prayers, for 
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Zacharia so called from this being the dwelling place of the prophet 
of that name. My wanderings led me towards a beautiful little 
stream where I saw a very well-built, beautiful, girl washing 
clothes in the water. A scythe and a bundle of green grass, lying 
by her side, denoted her station and occupation. Her beauty was 
queenly, yet she was simplicity itself. She was one of those 
exquisite human figures, which “when unadorned are adorned the 
most,’ In answer to my questions she modestly replied that 
she was washing the clothes of her little brother. 


IT went next with my guide to Bethelham, the well known 
birth-place of Jesus Christ. It is six miles from Jerusalem 
and is surrounded by pleasant vegetation and green fields. There 
are about 500 houses in Bethelhain. On the site of the birth-place 
of Christ has been built a church which is as strong as a 
castle. The houses are mostly well-built, but the streets 
are steep and narrow. The population is about 8,000 all 
told. ‘The men are mostly healthy looking, and ruddy in appear- 
ance and are of a warlike nature. In the whole of Palestine this 
is the only place where is a purely and exclusively Christian 
population. Mahomedans were also living here alone with the 
Christians, but after the revolt of 1834, Ibrahim Pacha abolished 
the Mahomedan quarters and the Faithful had accordingly tu go 
and settle elsewhere. 


Having had to knock about a great deal, I was quite exhausted 
by the time I arrived at this place. But having refreshed myself 
with «a bath and a hearty meal, I proceeded to see the Church of 
the Nativity, Ileft my guide at the door outside, because, after 
the revolt of 1834, Musulmans are not permitted to enter the 
temple. The Ckristians, however, raised no objection to me on 
the score of my being a Mahoimnedan myself, because I was only a 
passing traveller. As I entered the sacred precincts of the 
Church, I saw a choir of girls smging a hymn. As I proceeded 
further, a priest clad in black, with a black girdle round his waist, 
came up to me and addressed me in Latin which I could not. 
understand. I replied in English that my object was to see the 
birth-place of Christ. As he‘did not understand me, much 
confusion arose on both sides until a Christian arrived, who happen- 
ed to understand.a little of English. He explained iny object to his 
co-religionist. ‘This man acted as my guide in showing me over 
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the place. He took me to the spot where the Christian Prophet 
was born. At this sacred spot I said my prayers and contributed 
my mite as a little present. The priest walked round the place 
swinging a censer in his hand, and then he took me to the left of 
the place, where, pointing to a cradle, he said that that was the 
bed which was used for the infant. The place is called the Grotto 
of Nativity being like a cave ina rock. Twenty steps from the 
floor of the temple lead down to this Grotto. The Grotto 1s 
thirty-three feet long and eleven feet broad, and its wall has a 
coating of Italian marble. Numerous lights are burning here, 
und there are many images of saints around. There is a special 
sanctum, where a silver star has been nailed to the ground, as 
denoting the very identical spot where Jesus Christ was born. 
Around this star is the folowing inscription :— 


‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.’’ 


Around this sacred spot are kept constantly burning sixteen 
lamps. In the vicinity of the Grotto are small shrines and tombs 
and images of saints, all which were shewn to me by my guide, 
On leaving, I made him a little present for his trouble at the door- 
step of the church where we separated. He placed his hand on 
my head and pronounced a benediction. 


Having spent a week in and around Bethelham visiting 
churches and the tombs of Prophets, I returned to Jerusalem. 


Sunday 3rd January—I allowed myself a day’s rest from 
the fatigues of my journeyings, before I started to-day to the 
mountain where is the tomb of Moses. On the way is a solitary 
wood where is a stream called Mose’s Spring. It is said that the 
prophet struck the ground with his staff, and up bubbled the water 
which has continued to flow ever since that time to this day. 
Sitting by the side of the stream, I ate my breakfast and having 
drunk of the water, I proceeded on my journey. We went on and 
on till the evening, when we gained the summit of Tursina which is 
situated near the shore of the Dead Sea. This is held to be a 
sacred mountain because it is believed that standing on its summit, 
the Prophet Moses had had a conference with God. This was the 
place where the prophet had received the holy commandments. 
Tursina is a small hill by the side of others in its neighbour- 
hood. Its stone is however unlike that of the other mountains. 
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It burns like cow-dung cakes, when it is ignited. My guide 
recounted to me the tradition that during one of the conferences 
which Moses had with Almighty God, the Prophet asked to be 
favoured with a view of His face. The Lord, complying with his 
request, revealed to the Prophet just an iufinitesimal portion of 
his image, on seeing which Moses fell down senseless. The 
Prophet could not bear the dazzling light which flashed upon 
his sight, and this was the light which, falling upon the moun- 
tain, burned down the stone, reducing it to « combustible 
article. A fair is held here every year, when pilgrims resort in 
large numbers to the Prophet’s tomb. But there are people who 
say that it is not known where lies the tomb of the Prophet. On 
this hill the tomb known as that of Moses is surrounded by a wall. 
Its keeper took me to a lodging to rest for the night and invited 
me kindly to dine with hin. In the evening the scene from 
this hill top looked singularly mild and solemm. Looking upon 
the Dead Sea and the rows of mountains around, I was lost in 
contemplation of the holy places I had seen. The clevating 
influence of these recollections led my thoughts heavenwards. 
How false appeared to ine then all the vanities, the longings and 
the aspirations of the world! The gross passions which absorb men 
during their short pilgrimage on earth, of what are they avail when 
men die, leavingall behindthem! ‘“ All, allimust to the cold tomb!” 
Death is the one great leveller before whom the highest and the 
lowest are just the same, and the immense differences of wealth 
and station and dignity are all wiped away and are no more! 


My meal was a simple one—bread of corn, onions, pickles 
and such other modest things. This is the general food of the 
poor of this places 


Monday, 4th January.—Before leaving this morning I took 
away with me a piece of stone from Tursina as a memento of my 
visit. Cups saucers, jugs, &c., made of the same stone, are sold 
in Bethelham. On my way I came across an ancient tomb lying 
ina solitude. It is said that Moses once heard an ignorant shep- 
herd exclaim “‘Come unto me @ Lord that I may offer Thee the 
milk of my best goats to drink.” Moses stopped him from speak- 
Ing in this manner, giving him some wholesale advice; but when 
Moses came to have a conversation with God, He disapproved of 
the advice given by Moseg to the poor shepherd, and said that if 
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the ignorant man wished to remember his Creator in his own 
fashion, he should not be prevented from so doing. Hereupon 
Moses, when he saw the shepherd again, told him that the simple 
prayer which he had been offering to his God proceeded from his 
innermost of his heart, and that therefore it was acceptable to God. 
The tomb, where I was standing, is said to be of this pious 
herdsman. 


Tuesday, 5th January.— Having returned to Jerusalem to-day, 
I went to see the rest-houses constructed.for travellers by the 
Turkish Government. No respectable tourist stays there, because 
they are inhabited by a lot of idle, gossiping, well fed fakirs (holy 
mendicants) who toil not, neither do they spin for their subsistence. 
There is a special rest house large and commodious for Indian 
Musalmans for whose benefit the Turkish Government set apart a 
charitable fund for the supply of food to them. There were simi- 
lar rest houses in Damascus as well asin Constantinople. The one 
in Jerusalem too being entirely monopolized by mendicants and idle 
vagabonds, I did not like to stay there. ‘The intentions of the 
Sultan’s Government towards tourists could not be more bene- 
volent. They have set apart funds and lands for the maintenance 
of these rest houses and the comfort of the travellers staying there ; 
but such is the Turkish misgovernment, that their intentions have 
been completely frustrated. The rest houses do not serve the 
object for which they have been built, and it is said that in some 
places their custodians have appropriated the endowment funds and 
the lands to their own use. Yet there is no one to inquire into all 
these dishonest practices! 


Wednesday, 6th January—To-day I bid farewell to this holy 
city and set out in a horse carriage for Jaffa. There was no ysail- 
way in Palestine in those days. I stayed in Jaffa for two days. 
To the north of it is the tomb of Ali bin Ali. I was so charmed 
with the scenery around this tomb that I spent the whole day im 
this place returning to Jaffa at 10 p.m. It was a lovely moonlight 
night. 
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Athens—Its ruins—Beautiful Smyrna— Constantinople-—Its founder and genera! 
history—-The Sultan’s palace—Splendour and magnificence of “the Gorgeous 
East ’—The Sultan’s harem—Scutari—The City of Mosques—The St. Sophia 
Mosque—The Turks—Their general character—To Paris, London and Bombay— 


Mauritius—Back to Cape Town—Death of my child. 
E> 


“ROM Jaffa I set sail per steamship ‘“‘ Khedive” on Friday the 
9th January 1887 for Stamboul (Constantinople.) First we 
made for Alexandria, where the vessel stopped for four days. I 
employed my time in revisiting old scenes. 


Wednesday, 14th January— Sailing on this day, the first port 
we touched was Athens. It had long been a burning desire with 
me to see this city, renowned of old as the seat of philosophy, 
learning and civilization ; so, as soon as the vessel cast anchor in 
the beautiful harbour, I went ashore. The population numbers a 
hundred and seven thousand souls and their houses are mostly 
situated between two rows of hills. I passed the day with three 
Turkish companions in examining the ancient remains. The 
climate is salubrious, but the people struck me as generally poor 
and miserable. The present city, shorn of its ancient glory and 
greatness, is nothing in comparison with the town, as it stood in 
the heyday of its power. It has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. Xerxes having conquered it, dealt a severe blow to its 
greatness by plundering and burning it. After that, deprived of 
its independence, it lay absolutely at the feet of Alexander. Then 
came the Venetians and finally the Turks, who humbled and 
humiliated it still further. To Dr. Schlieman is due the honour 
of bringing to light the ancient ruins which had remained buried 
for hundreds of years. His exertions in this respect were indefati- 
gable. The famous Elgin marbles, brought from Athens by the 
father of the present Viceroy of India, and purchased by the 
British Government for £35,500, now form part of the valuable 
collections to be seen in the British Museum. One of the ancient 
remains which have been excavated is the temple of Minerva 
having 46 columns around it, each being 42 feet in height and 
74 feet in circumference. On the wall outside are carvings of 
battles. Then there is the temple of Theseus outside the Fort. 
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The walls bear engravings illustrative of the prowess and brave 
deeds of Theseus. At another end of the city is a small structure 
of white marble, styled the Lantern of Demosthenes. The roof is 
surmounted by a dome and supported by six pillars, each nine feet 
and a half in height. The walls bear carvings illustrating the ex- 
ploits of Hercules. On the famous mountain of Parnassus are the 
remains of the temple of Apfollo which are also worth seeing. 


Saturday, 19th January— Leaving Athens, we sailed due east 
for Smyrna. As we entered the harbour, the site of the sweeping 
shore was very beautiful. There were numerous steamers in the 
harbour. ‘lhe population is mostly Turkish. I saw this city 
twice and was so much taken with it that if I were to lve any 


where in Asia Minor, this is the city that I would select for my 
abode. 


Smyrna is a great trading centre, and there are many mines 
of metals of various kinds. ‘he city has been in the enjoyment 
of wealth and prosperity even from the time of ancient Greeks who 
came and settled in the islands on this side of Asia. The original 
city was destroyed in war, but the new one that was afterwards 
founded by two Greek Chieftains 1s extant to this day. The city 
is four miles in circumference and one of its ends has projected for 
a mile into the sea. The roads in the heart of the town are narrow, 
dirty and irregular. ‘The Bazars are loaded with merchandise, but 
in the shops you fail to see a nice and attractive disposition of the 
articles exposed there for sale. Among the cities which claim to 
be the birth place of Homer, Smyrna is one. 


Leaving this town we entered the little sea of Marmora 
through the channel of the Dardanelles. Both tke ends of this 
channel are guarded by fortresses which are hkely tu give a good 
account of themselves in the event of an enemy coming there to 
direct his attack upon Constantinople. The scene, as we entered 
the Sea of Marmora, was charming. The land all around was 
covered with snow and the cold was very severe. 


Sunday, the 20th January—To-day I arrived at Constanti- 
nople, so called from the Emperor Constantine, who built it in 
A. D. 380. The new city was built on the ruins of the old one 
which was called Byzentium. Constantine exerted himself to 
make this city more beautiful than Rome itself. His object was 
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to populate it with Roman settlers, and he succeeded to a great 
extent in his aim. This city was the trading centre for the commerce 
that was carried on between Europe and Asia. Jt was also the 
gathering ground of the Crusaders on their way to the Holy Land. 
To-day, too, Constantinople is one of the very best cities in the 
world. The city being built on the slope of a hill, its view 
appears very charming to the traveller approaching it from the 
sea. ‘The city proper is in the form of a triangle and is protected 
against the encroachments of the sea by high and strongly 
built walls. To the west of the city is a fort five miles long. 
In 1452 the Turks did their utmost to destroy it, and the signs 
of their efforts in this direction are still to be seen. The fort 
had originally eighteen gates, but now there are only seven. 
Although it was built by Theodosius 1,500 years ago, it has 
not suffered very much even from the natural ravages of time. The 
city, both by its natural situation, and its strong protective works, 
is held to be secure against the attack of the enemy from the 
sea. The British fleet, which in the year 1807 had been sent to 
bombard the city, was forced to turn back, being unable to come 
within more than eight miles from the city. 

There is no lack of remarkable and interesting sights in Cons- 
tantinople. The part of the town, which is inhabited by great 
merchants, is surrounded by a wal]. The best street runs from the 
Saltan’s palace to the Hippodrome, which is a nice square adorned 
with statues, where horses are taken to be trained. The palace, 
with its public offices, residential quarters and outhouses, forms a 
small town in itself. The Sultan lives here with his numerous 
Zenana in superbly splendiji and magnificent quariers. The palace 
area 1s surrounded by a wall 30 feet high, with towers at intervals. 
It is said that the area covers the whole extent of the site, where 
stood the original city of Byzentium. The strong room of the 
palace is a repository of untold wealth. The quarters for the 
Sultan and his special favourites must have cost lakhs of rupees. 
No expense has been spared to make it aright royal house-hold 
befitting the grandeour and resources of an Eastern potentate. 
The curtains are of exquisite silk and gold brocade. Everywhere 
one sees rich hangings adorned with pearls and diamonds. The 
walls have been inlaid with ivory and other costly things. Itisa 
veritable Aladin’s palace. The Audience Chamber, in which the 
Sultan receives foreign Ambassadors, excels even the other parts 
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ofthe palace in splendour. Here is his throne, whose canopy is 
of velvet sparkling with diamonds. Ata certain gate it is permit- 
ted to no one to pass through on horseback, the Sultan being the 
only person who has reserved that privilege for himself. There is 
again a particular road leading to the palace, which is open only to 
Mahomedans. All foreigners, including men of such _ high 
degree as Ambassadors, secking the presence of the Sultan, have to 
go by another route. A suite of palaces has been reserved for the 
Sultan’s harem. The number of the inmates has varied according 
to the tastes of different kings. While Sultan Selim, for instance, 
had two thousand wives, Sultan Ahmed, a more moderate man, 
contented himself with a retinue of only 300 queens! ‘The same 
is the number forming the Zenana of the present Sultan. As soon 
as a new addition is made to the Zenana, the girl is placed in the 
hands of ancient duennas who teach the fresh arrival sewing, 
knitting, singing, dancing and other frivolous accomplishments 
befitting her position and occupation in life. To each set of five 
Sultanas is assigned an old woman, who mounts guard on their 
morals, and gives them religious instruction. The Sultanas are not 
permitted to stir out of the enclosed precincts of their dwellings, 
being treated like so many birds in a cage. When it pleases his 
Majesty the Sultan to make a migration from the palace of Constan- 
tinople to the palace of Scutari, the inmates of the Harem are 
transported thither in boats, under the supervision and protection 
of an army of black eunuchs. Curtains are held up all along the 
passage to the boats, im order that the vulgar gaze of man may 
not fall upon the fair prisoners. If the inmates of the Zenana 
are to be taken somewhere by land for the pleasure of their lord 
and master, they are conveyed in closed carriages, and orders are 
issued beforehand that no way-farer should make himself visible 
along the route to be taken bythe Sultan and his retinue. The 
control of the Sultan’s mother is supreme, both on her son as well 
as his harem. The queens propitiate the Grand Dame with 
frequent presents. 

The population of the city has been variously estimated, 
because the Turkish Government scorns to take a census of them. 
It is, however, roughly estimated at 8,75,000. Half the population 
consists of Turks, a fourth of Greeks, Jews and Armenians, and 
other Huropeans comprise the remaining fourth. The city has 
suffered heavily on various occasions from fire and earthquake. 
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The port is always full of vessels, but very few Turkish ships are 
to be seen. The harbour is very fine, and is, besides, big enough 
to accommodate very easily 1200 vessels ata time. The city has 
various suburbs, suchas Pera where Kuropeans reside, and Galata, 
which is the principal abode of merchants, among whom are Jews 
and Feringhees. Scutari is on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
It may be taken as one of the suburbs of Stamboul. The Sultan’s 
palace in Scutari is very charmingly situated onan eminence. As 
Scutari is the halting place for vessels sailing between Europe and 
Asia, it carries on a brisk trade and has a population of 40,000, 


I spent twelve days in Constantinople and saw many remarka- 
ble mosques, among other things. When our vessel reached Con- 
stantinople and we made for the shore, the numerous domes of 
these mosques struck me as offering a grateful welcome to a 
follower of the Prophet. As Moscow is known as the City of Tem- 
ples, so Constantinople is styled the City of Mosques. ‘They are to 
be seen here, there and every where. Some of them are very 
grand and handsome structures, and are known by the names of the 
Sultans who have built them and endowed them with lands for 
their maintenance. ‘The revenue derived from this source is also 
utilized in giving free religious education to children, Every 
mosque has its maktab (religious school) where instruction is given 
in the Koran. I was very pleased to notice this. l'o my co- 
religionists in India it is my strong r1commendation that should 
any of them desire to build a mosque, he will do well to follow 
the design and the architecture of sume of the sacred buildings of 
Constantinople. The walls of the superior mosques are of marble 
of various colours, and there are golden inscriptions on them of 
sacred verses fram the Koran. In these mosques is a pulpit for 
the preacher and a library of religious books. The floors are laid 
with rich carpets, and chandeliers, hanging in any number from 
the ceiling, illuminate the places on festivals and other grand 
occasions. The celebrated mosque of St. Sophia stands on a part 
of the site which is closed in for the Sultan’s palaces. It was origi-- 
nally a church built by Constantine the Gieat, and when it was 
destroyed by the netives, it was rebuilt on a larger scale by the 
Emperor Justinian. When eventually it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, they converted it, at enormous expense, into a mosque. 
Its length from Hast to West is 270 feet, and breadth from North. 
to South is 240 feet. -The finishing touch was given to it by 
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Sultan Selim II. who surmounted it with four minarets. Its dome 
rests on marble columns. The floor is of exquisite marble 
stone of variegated colours, tastefully arranged. ‘The inner wall of 
the dome shows some elaborate and skilful carvings which are 
seen at their best when the place is illuminated on holidays. Here 
I saw a big water vessel made of but one piece of marble, being 
seven feet in length and eighteen feet in circumference. It is 
filled with water for the faithful to wash their hands and feet with 
it. The surroundings of this mosque have been made cool and 
pleasant with trees which have been libesally planted on the 
grounds around. 


There are two bridges spanning the channel of the Bosphorus, 
and connecting Constantinople with Scutari1. The two cities, 
standing on either side of the channel at opposite ends, are yet so 
near that they are alinost within ear shot of each other. On the 
opposite shore is the winter palace of Sultan Abdul Hamid IT. As 
his Highness was residing in the palace during my sojourn in Cons- 
tantinople, I could not see it. But I was rewarded with «a sight 
of the Sultan himself, whom I found to be a tall and handsome 
young man. He is universally esteemed. <A high born Indian from 
the northwest lives here, being in the service of the Sultan. He 
used his interest in my behalf with the Cazi that I may be per- 
mitted to see the Koran written by Khaliff Oosman with his own 
hands, the war standard of Khaliff Omar, the robe of the Prophet 
Mahomed, and other ancient and sacred relics which have been 
treasured up in this place. The permission could not have been 
obtained without a deal of correspondence with the authorities, 
and as the ways of the Circumlocution Office would have taken 
up many days before the necessary permission cquld be granted, 
I thought it best to go without seeing those venerable articles. 


Thursday, 24th January.—To-day snow fell incessantly, night 
and day, cladding houses and roads in a robe of spotless white. So 
severe is the cold that I am unable to hold my pen for making my 
usual jottings. J warmed myselfas wellas I could by the fire-side. 
As the winter promised to be unusually severe, [ abangened my 
intention of touring in the north of Europe. | 


The baths of Constantinople are the best known in the world. 
Similar baths are to be found in London and Paris, and out of com- 
pliment to those of Constantinople, they are styled “Turkish baths,” 
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The Turks are generally handsome and are of a warlike spirit. They 
are strony, well made and full-bodied. Most of their women are 
also handsome in their youth, but become prematurely old. 
The Turks are hospitable, and are of a friendly and genial disposition. 
In times of tranquillity, they are cool, quiet and reserved. But at 
the first sign of religious trouble or political warfare, their mildness 
gives place to fiery wrath, which stirs up all their martial spirit, 
and they draw the sword willingly and valiantly in defence of their 
country or their religion. They are a religious and benevolent 
race of men. Although they regard foreigners with suspicion, 
those with whom I came in contact were very kind and hospitable 
tome. They were flattered by the idea that I had come all the 
way from India to see Constantinople. I noticed » kindly fellow- 
fecling on their part for the Mussalmans of India, whom they 
wish to see happy and comfortable. 


29th January—Having spent nine days in Constantinople, I 
set sail by a French vessel called ‘“‘ Maurice’ for Marseilles. I went 
from here to Lyons and Paris, and thence to London. Eventually, 
I took steamer from Liverpool on 4th March 1887 for my home. 
I saw a great deal of note in these European cities, but as I 
afterwards made an extended tour in Europe, I shall give my 
Impressions about it in a subsequent part of my book. The vessel 
which took mc home was the Clan Mackay. We arrived on 
the 12th at Gibraltar, where the vessel took in coal, and at Port 
Said on the 21st. On the 8th April I came to Bombay, where 
some important engavements detained me for four months. On 
the 11th August 1887, I started for Cape Town by the 8. §. Akbar, 
taking with me my only and dear son, Ahmed, a child seven 
years old. I arrived at Port Louis on the 23rd of the same 
month. Our ship was detained in quarantine for some days 
in a neighbouring island. After we had finished a certain period 
in this purgatory, we were allowed to land on the island of Mauritius, 
where I had to stop for a fortnight on account of business. ° 
Indian labourers einigrate here in large numbers, being employed 
on the sugar plantations. There is a large and charmingly 
situated garden, containing a splendid collection of trees and plants 
of native and foreign growth, where people go for pleasure. The 
soil is not suited for general agriculture, but the moisture which | 


is in the soil is favourable to the growth of sugar-cane and fruits, 
8 
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Leaving Mauritius on the 15th September, we arrived at Port 
Hlizabeth at 9 o’clock in the morning on the 25th. On the assur- 
ance given by the chief officer of the vessel (Dart Castle) that 
the steamer would not weigh anchor before 4 p.m., I went ashore 
to fetch some sweets and fruits for my child. As I was on my 
way back to the vessel at noon, an acquaintance met me and 
pressed me greatly to dine with him before I went to the steamer. 
I complied with great reluctance with his request, because I did not 
like to leave my child alone a moment longex than was necessary. 
After taking leave of my host, I hastencd to the sea side to go on 
board, when, lo, the vessel had sailed away leaving me behind ! 
I had never left alone my poor child, ever since I had started with 
him from Bombay, and I was deeply indignant that the chief officer 
should have misinformed me as to the time of sailing. Idespatched 
a telegram to my agent in Cape Town to go and see my little one, as 
soon as the vessel should arrive there, and take care of him ; and as for 
myself, not to lose a moment’s time, I started off by the mail train 
for the same destination. I might have gone to Cape Town, 
without having to pay any excess fare, by a steamer sailing from 
the port the next day. But I took train, because I was extremely 
anxious to meet my child with the least avoidable-delay. Arriving 
here on the 28th, I was told that the steamer which carried my 
child had met with a severe storm on the way. Anxious and impa- 
tient, I went, as fast asa hackney carriage could take me, to my 
agent’s house. On the way I was informed by the driver that my © 
son had hurt his hand. Ou alighting from the carriage, I was 
received by my friend, whose sad and down-cast look added 
sreatly ¢o0 my fear and anxiety. Tasked him about my son, 
but he would not give me a direct answer. Huis speech and manner 
led me to fear the worst, and, alas, the worst had happened! Afraid 
lest a sudden shock should prove dangerous to me, he broke to me 
the sad news gently and gradually. My child was, indeed, in the 
house, but he was lying there a corpse. Little did I dream, when 
I went ashore at Port Elizabeth, that I was never more to see him 
alive. I could scarcely realize that the dear one, whom I had left 
but a few days ago in life and health, was now no more. The blow 
was heavy, most heavy, that fell upon me. I was distracted with 
grief and felldown in a swoon. The affliction, with which I was 
cast down so utterly, was unbearable. My God alone knows in 
what sorrow and agony I spent some six inonths after my child’s 
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death. Those were days of darkness and solitude to me, for I had not 
the heart to mix with my fellow beings. Although time, the great 
healer, has done its work, and I have married again and have had 
children by my second wife, the memory of this, my only child, 
can never be erased from the mind. 


On inquiry I found that when the steamer was rolling in the 
storm, knocking the luggage about, my son was hurt on the 
hand by a wooden box striking against him. But the injury was 
apparently not at all serious, and when he landed in Cape Town, 
IT am told that he was moving about nearly as well as ever. His 
end came with a startling and mysterious suddenness. That so 
terrible should be the result of what appeared to be but a slight 
injury! But God’s will be done. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MY SHGOND TOURK., 


MELBOURNE. 


Sad parting from dear ones—Love of nature—Crossett Islands-—Haperentia docet— 
Melbourne—Its hotels—Its general description—Public buildings and institu- 


tions—Round about: Melbourne—Courtesy and politeness of the natives. 


Gx years elapsed before I set forth on a’second tour. It was 

long before T recovered from the effects of the calamity 
which had darkened my life. I had an intention to start on my 
travels once more on the occasion of the Paris Exhibition of 1888. 
But I was one of the victims of the gold fever which had seized 
all Cape 'Town, and had to abandon my project on account of the 
serious losses I had suffered. However, I was resolved not to miss 
the Chicago Exhibition of 1898. It was a great wrench to part 
with my wife and the two children I had by her. But the “ sweet 
sorrow ”’ of parting could not be prolonged indefinitely, and I left 
them with a heavy heart to go forth in the world to behold its 
wonders of nature and of art. 


On Saturday, the 18th February 1893, I started on my voyage 
per S. 8. Damascus. There was a final sad parting with my dear 
ones at the sea-shore, and putting my trust in God, I left them 
behind. I felt so much that, but for my passion for the world’s. 
wonders, I could never have brought myself to tear myself away, 
even for the space of a few months, from my peaceful and happy 
home, As an ardent lover of nature, I felt a passionate longing 
to enjoy and admire her works of exquisite beauty. How noble, 
how elevating, how refreshing to the soul are the sublime works 
of the Creator! He that has not a soul for nature is like one that 
has no soul for music. Such men are greatly to be pitied. I 
humbly thank God I am not one of them. I am not a man of 
learning, but the book of nature is ever open to my simple heart, 
with all its wonderful and healthful teaching. 

The vessel started at 7 in the vvening, and I did not turn my 
eyes from the fast receding shore, so long as I could have the 
slightest glimpse of Cape Town. My eyes rested for a good while 
on ‘‘Sea-Point,” which awakened mournfully pleasant memories 
of the happy excursions I used to make thither with my wife and 
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family—of the picnics we] had enjoyed, the fishing we had done 
with the rod and the angle, and of divers other innocent pastimes. 
As Lion’s-Head, Haut-Bay and other well-known haunts were dis- 
appearing from view, I felt as if I was bidding farewell one by one 
to dear old friends. At last, the scene disappeared in the darkness 
of night. Yet the heights of the Table Mountain were dimly visible 
long after all else on the shore had disappeared from view, and 
when these, too, were lost to sight, for a moment I felt as if the 
last link that bound me to my beloved home was broken. Some 
of my readers may smile at my outbursts of emotion; but I am not 
ashamed to record them just as I felt them in my heart. J am 
only such as God has been pleased to make ine, and my feelings 
being natural and genuine, their occasional out-pourings flow, by 
an involuntary umpluse almost, from the pen. 


We reached the Crossett Islands on the 24th January. This 
is a group of five islands, barren and uninhabited. Nevertheless, 
our vessel stopped at one of these islands, a boat was lowered and 
sent ashore and a warning whistle was sounded for the benefit of 
any human being that might have saved himself from some wreck 
and gained these inhospitable shores. Many men have thus been 
saved by passing vessels, but we did not findany. A house, 
stored with provisions, has been built on this treeless waste for 
such unfortunates as may be cast ashore. 


After waiting here for half-an-hour, our vessel resumed its 
journey. ‘l'he cold, as we procecded south, was very severe. We 
were overtaken by a violent storm, accompanied by rain, which 
washed away everything that was on the deck. I thought to 
myself that if such weather threatened to continue for some time, 
I would return to Bombay, wd Australia, rather than brave any 
more “thedangers of the deep.” ‘he storm lasted for two days, and 
when we again sailed along pleasantly in calm weather, my desire 
remained as ardent as ever to cross the Atlantic and the Pacific,. 
and see the wonderful country of the Americans. The Hnglish 
people have various means to relieve the tedium of a long sea 
voyage. The passengers innmfy boat organised concerts and thea- 
tricals. There were running races and shooting competitions. 
‘lwo weeks rapidly passed away in amusements like these. On 
Friday the 10th March we sighted the mainland of Australia. 
The passage from Cape Town to Melbourne took twenty-one days. | 
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We went past a light-house, called Queen’s Kluff, standing at the 
end of a peninsula. This part of the mainland is used as a 
pleasure resort, as well as a sanitarium. There are also villas of 
the rich, nestling amidst cypress and other trees. 


The country was clothed in the verdure of spring at this time 
of the year. The summer at the Antipodes lasts from January 
to May, the rainy season from June to September, and the winter 
lasts during the three remaining months of the year. As rain 
and winter do not agree with me, I had plarmed my present tour 
so as to avoid both. I learnt this lesson after the bitter expe- 
rience I had during my first tour. 


March 10—As soon as the vessel cast anchor, it was boarded 
by a medical officer who having given a clean bill of health, we 
fortunately escaped the quarantine. Melbourne at night presents 
1 grand and imposing appearance. The lghts, marking the 
horse-shoe curve of the bay, added to the loveliness of the scene. 
As soon as I had despatched my breakfast next morning, I started 
off to see the town. The palatial buildings of the city, its 
tremendous traffic, its stir and bustle, filled me with wonder and 
confusion, As our vessel was to stop at this harbour for three 
days only, it was clear that it would be impossible for me to see 
all that was remarkable in the city within such a short space of 
time. I went to the office of the agent of the steamer and 
arranged to proceed on my voyage by another steamer that was 
to sail a week after. I was staymg at what is called ‘Coffee 
Palace” in Collin Street. The hotels are splendid. but they are 
not very expensive. I should think a traveller is better cared for 
and attended to at these hotels than in his own house. The 
maid servant keeps your room perfectly clean and ‘tidy, and at the 
table, too, you are served by waitresses whom I found to be the 
perfection of courtesy and politeness. Surely, they must have 
received a thorough training for their employment. How very 
pleasant to see them performing their duties so sweetly and so well! 
I was charged a pound per week for occupying a well-appointed 
room. I did not dine at the general table. I paid extra for dining 
alone, according to the observances of the Mussalman faith. 

On Saturday night, Melbourne, as is the case with large 
Kiuropean cities, was gay and brilliant with illuminations and 
_crowds of pleasure-seekers going to theatres, concerts and restau 
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rants. I wandered about in amazement and wonder till a late hour. 
On Sunday I went to Frankestown, about thirty miles from 
Melbourne. It is a favourite place of excursion with the natives 
of Melbourne. The place was dotted with groups of people with 
happy faces. I saw here houses, some of them two storeys high, 
made entirely of wood. They were very pretty structures. 

The population of Melbourne is 4,89,000, the women forming 
the majority. As Indian traders and pedlers I saw a few Bengalees. 
The Chinese were found in much larger numbers. These thrifty 
and industrious people, who can live on so little and work so very 
much, having become a menace to the working classes of Australia, 
stringent regulations have recently been passed against their fur- 
ther encroachments. The roads are good and broad, with foot- 
paths for pedestrians. They are paved with wood. ‘The buildings 
are grand, some of them being so many as eight storeys high. 
The value of land and property in this busy and thriving town is 
very high. I have heard of a case in which a piece of ground 
was sold at the rate of £2000 per square yard! Incredible as this 
may appear, it is true nevertheless. The town hus risen up and 
grown to its present wonderful dimensions almost within the 
memory of men still living. The oldest building in Melbourne is 
not more than fifty years old. 

The Botanical Garden is really worth seeing. Its extensive 
grounds contain a splendid collection of trees and plants. There 
is a large summer house, where I got myself photographed. 

March 13th—To-night, I went to wu theatre, « large and spaci- 
ous building. The acting was good and the scenery superb. I 
still recall to mind with pleasure the view of « moonlght night on 
the stage. Fire, earthquake, snow and hail storms were shown 
with 4 wonderfully realistic effect. ‘The Princess” is the best 
of the play-houses. 

What struck me at the Post Office, a magnificent building of 
granite, was that most of the employes there were females, instead ' 
of males. For myself, I saw but one male in the establishment. 


March 14th—The Melbotirne Museum is quite in keeping 
with the magnificence of the city. I saw some large pieces of 
solid gold, just as they were dug out of the mines to which Australia 
owes much of its greatness. The biggest of these pieces is a log 
weighing 210 pounds. Ii was dug out on the 5th February 1859. 
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Another piece is worth £ 2,557, and a third one weighing 184 pounds, 
is a present from one John Greenwood. He must be immensely 
rich to have made such a splendid present! The museum contains 
a most interesting collection of images of the aborigines, such as 
the Fijis and the Maoris, their clothes and utensils, their tools of 
labours and weapons of war. ‘heir idols of wood bear a remark- 
able resemblance to the idols of the Hindoos. The appearance of 
the primitives, as shown here, was most ungainly, their snub noses 
contributing not a little to their ill-favoured rook. There are also 
rooms full of specimens of curiosities and art-ware from India and 
Japan. In connection with the museum isa Picture Gallery. I 
was so enchanted with some of the works of art that I did not like 
to move away from them. The Gallery is also adorned with the 
statues of great men. 


In 1888 a grand exhibition was held in Melbourne. The 
building itself covered «a very wide area, and contained in it all 
that is wonderful or remarkable in the world. The animal world 
was fully represented. The best products of the artistic pen were 
to be seen in the pictures exhibited there. My old friends, the 
Egyptian mummies, had also two of their representatives in this 
collection. 


The public buildings are all on « very grand scale, testifying 
to the importance and wonderful expansion of the city which was but 
a barren waste up till 1838. The Supreme Court, the Town Hall, 
the Mint were among the public buildings of note which evoked 
my admiration. I saw here one of my Cape Town friends, Mr. 
S. W. Perry, who has settled in Melbourne. Through his interest 
I was enabled to sec the Observatory. Its superintendent, Mr. 
Ellery, was very kind to me, explaining to me some of the won- 
ders of the starry world. Melbourne does not seem to be ridden 
with University men, as some other places are. Higher education 
does noi appear to be the rage with these practical people. 


17th March—I set out to-day on an excursion to some of the 
notable towns round about Melbourne, such as Dandynong, Upper 
Ferntree Gully, and Gypsland. At the second named place there 
is an extensive growth of trees, many of them being monsters of 
their kind. I had to go up a hill about 2,000 feet, before the 
park was reached. I went with Mr. R. Hughes, the superintendent 
of this place, who was good enough to show me all that was worth 
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noticing. There were many trees which were from 300 to 400 
feet in height, with a circumference, in the case of the largest 
among them, of seventy feet. Theaspect of the forest, as a whole, 
was grand and lovely. The government have made stringent 
rules for the protection of these trees, anyone injuring them being 
liable to a fine of from five to ten pounds. Hillsville, situated near 
the Ringwood station, is also a little paradise of trees and vegeta- 
tion. I took my lunch by the side of a quiet and beautiful stream, 
and it was with great reluctance that I left the spot at 9 p.m. for 
home. 


On 18th March I left Melbourne with a heavy heart. I 
was charmed with the sights, and pleased mightily with the 
natives. They were very kind and polite to me, a stranger among 
them. The railway servants have orders to show special attention 
to tourists. But their courtesy and desire to oblige proceeded 
from the heart, and was irrespective of any departmental orders. 
The Governor at this time was Lord Hopetoun, a young Scotch 
nobleman, 33 years of age, a popular and affable gentleman. In 
the evening I id good-bye to Melbourne, proceeding to fresh 
fields by a coasting steamer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Tasmania—Reflections on its trade—Indian pedlers and hawkers—New Zealand—Its 
loveliness and fertility—Tinned meat—Places of note in New Zealand— 
Wellington— Wooden houses—The Maoris—Influence of Western Civilization— 
Auckland—The Land of Wonders—The Sutherland Falls—Lakes, glaciers and 
warm baths—A terrible volcanic eruption. 


OING past the coast of Tasmania, the vessel anchored on 
Monday the 20th at Hobart Town, the capital of Tasmania. 
It is a small city, the houses, which are generally of grey stone, 
being mostly two storeys high. It boasts of a very good botanical 
garden. It is situated on an eminence, from whence I saw, on the 
one side, the whole city lying beneath my feet, and, on the other, 
its pretty harbour with its shipping. The two principal streets of 
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the town are laid with tram lines, but the tramway has ceased 
running, because itdoes not pay. The soil is very favourable to the 
growth of fruits. They are made into jams and jelleys, which are ex- 
ported to many parts of the world. I think that if one settles down 
here quietly and patiently to business, he is pretty sure to make some- 
thing, though the natives complained to me of dull trade. I 
believe that if some enterprising countrymen of mine were to open 
a business in Indian cloth, Japanese curiosities and Cutch and 
Delhi metal and art works, they are likely todo well. I also think 
that a trade in Indian rice can also be profits bly conducted. There 
are here about two dozen Indians, mostly Bengal Mahomedans, who 
go about the country, selling articles as pedlers and hawkers. I 
am sorry that they are held—and not quite without reason—in 
very low estimation by the inhabitants. I found them very filthy 
in their habits. Hobart Town is 450 miles from Melbourne, with 
a population of 27,000, among whom the females are four times as 
many as the males! 


On the 24th, I proceeded to New Zealand, touching the har- 
bour of Bluff, a very small place. New Zealand is as lovely as it 
is fertile. It affords abundant and nourishing pasture to sheep and 
cattle who are reared in larye numbers, and whose meat is 
exported to Europe and other parts of the world on an extensive 
scale. The Maoris are the original natives of New Zealand. 
They make baskets, boxes and knick-knacks of the wood of the 
flax tree, and strong rope is made of its bark and fibres. The 
Maoris number 42,000 in the North Island, but in the Southern 
Island they have dwindled down to only 2,000. They maintain 
themselves by tillage and other manual labour. They are better 
than the aborigines of Australia. They are idol worshippers, but 
many of them have been reformed by conversion ‘to Christianity. 


Two miles to the south of Bluff is Stuart Island, where are 
gold and tin mines. Another great attraction of this island is its 
profuse fertility. Coasting along, we sailedfrom Bluff to Dunedin, 
a smiling little town, looking like one extensive garden. Four 
miles from the town is a waterfall, with a sheer fall of 100 feet. 
The stream is very lovely with its charming surroundings, 
consisting of hills and dales, woods and vegetation. 


March 27th—Our next halt was at Littletown, a small place 
with no more than about 4,500 inhabitants. Seven miles from 
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here is Christ Church, which is connected with the port town by 
& narrow-guage railway. You have to pass through a tunnel, two 
miles in length, before reaching Christ Church. Having left the 
range of hills behind, there is before you an immense plain. The 
houses in Christ Church, as, indeed, in New Zealand generally, are 
of wood. But the public buildings in this town, such as the 
church, the college, the school, the hospital, and the court, have 
been constructed of farmore substantial materials. Six miles from 
here is Brady Town. The Hagley Park of this town covers 800 
acres of land, containing a museum and a botanical garden. 


On the 28th March, [ proceeded to Wellington, the capital of 
New Zealand. Its population, mcluding that of its suburbs, is 
34,000. The Parliament House is constructed entirely of wood. 
There is not much doing in Wellington, which I found to be inferior 
to Christ Church and Dunedin. 


The Maoris are an interesting people. They are copper- 
coloured and grow their hair from one and a half to two feet in 
length. ‘Their hair is not curly or knotted like that of the 
Negroe or the Somali, but straight and smooth. They are natu- 
rally intelligent, and the advanced among them have adopted 
the dress, the habits and even the religion of the Christians. They 
are also much better looking than the aborigines of Australia. 
Their noses are flat, indeed, but not to such a degree as those 
of their brethren of the mainland. The custom of tattoo 
marking is dying out among them. They have vastly 
improved, within the space of but half a century, by contact with 
Kuropean civilization. They were a race of cannibals before, 
the Maoris of the south waging constant internecine wars with 
those of the north, and feasting upon the slaughtered bodies of 
their brethren. The leader had the privilege of eating the eyes of 
his defunct rival, and carrying on the point of a pole his skull to be 
exhibited as a trophy in front of his house. All this has entirely . 
changed, and the Maoris have been reduced to a docile and 
obedient people. Their language partly resembles that of the 
Malays. : 


The principal exports of New Zealand are gold and wool. 
The wool being of a very superior quality fetches a high price in . 
England. Ihave already said that the houses in this island are 
mostly of wood. One of the reasons is that the island is liable to 
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frequent shocks of earthquake, and it isfound by experience that 
while more substantially built houses succumb to it, the wooden 
houses generally escape uninjured. 


March 31si—To-day, I landed in Auckland. It being Good 
Friday, people, in their thousands, were to be seen going out on 
excursions in steam launches. I went to Eden Hill, three miles 
from the town. From the top of it is presented a very good view 
of the town and the harbour. The hill is well wooded with oak, 
pine and other trees. There is a well-laid cricket ground in the 
park, which was taken possession of to-day by several cricket teams, 
enthusiastically engaged in this prince of games. The population 
of Auckland, including the suburbs, is 51,287. The town boasts 
of six newspapers. 


April 1st.—At the museum, which I visited to-day, was a large 
Maori boat, 82 feet long and 7 feet broad, capable of accommoda- 
ting 100 persons. Its peculiarity is that it has been carved out of 
the trunk of but a single tree. There was some curious carving 
made on the exterior of the boat. In course of time, as I became 
better acquainted with the Maoris, I came to know more about 
them. As I have already said, they are nota race of savages, 
nor are they ugly and deformed. Nay, I should describe as hand- 
some some of the converts to Christianity whom I have seen. 
Some of the girls were good looking, though they mar their 
beauty by tattoo marks. The Maoris are, however, fast 
outliving this absurd fashion. ‘They are nowso far advanced as 
to publish a newspaper in their own vernacular. They have a 
college in the neighbourhood of Lake Rotario, and have also a 
public hall for holding meetings. It is a place: of very modest 
dimensions, capable of holding about 75 men. Being naturally 
quick and intelligent, some of them speak and write English 
remarkably well. It is a thousand pities that contact with the 
west has not conferred upon them an unmixed blessing. They 
are extremely addicted to drink which threatens to work their 
ruin. It seems that alcohol dogs the footsteps of European civili- 
zation, wherever it goes. It has done so in India, and indeed, 
wherever Europeans have planted their rule. The Maoris have 
become so intemperate that they would barter their souls for a glass 
of rum. They may yet see the evils of drink and turn back from 
them. Signs of a reaction were beginning to be perceptible even 
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while I was in their country. The Maoris do not cover the whole 
of their body. Both their men and women wear a sort of home- 
made cloth reaching down from the shoulders to the knees. The 
converts to Christianity, however, affect the European costume. 
But the Maoris living in the interior still go about almost nude. 
They may be seen in this condition fourteen miles inland from 
Lake Rotario. The place is known as the Oil Bath. Bathing here 
is said to be very beneficial for rheumatism and certain other 
ailments. Further inland is Lake Tipan, where the Maoris may be 
seen in a state of nature, being far away from civilization. They 
adorn their heads with the feathers of peacocks and other birds. 
Their women imagine they enhance their beauty by hanging 
fantastic knicknacks from their ears. Generally speaking, the 
Maoris are superior to their neighbours in Fiji and Samoa. 


The principal attraction of Auckland are its warm baths. The 
circumference of the city is ten miles. The city, like the whole of 
New Zealand, is subject to volcanic eruptions. The country derives 
some of the special features of its beauty from the volcanic 
properties of its soil. As Sydney is the best harbour of Australia, 
so Auckland is the best harbour of New Zealand. Eden Hill 
near Auckland is worth a visit, and five miles from it are three 
hills which are named ‘the Three Kings,” where human bones, 
still rotting in the ground, testify to the ficrce wars which the 
Maoris waged with one another before the advent of the English. 


New Zealand is a land of wonders. The southern part of 
the island is by far the most wonderful. January and February 
are the best months for tourists in New Zealand, when the cold 
is very moderate. The whole country is diversified with hills 
and valleys, lakes and rivers, streams and waterfalls, and is clothed 
with the loveliest green. HEivery year, during this season, the 
steamers land thousands of tourists at Milford Sound, to the east 
of the South Island. Near it is a grand fall, descending from a 
height of 470 feet, which is visible from the steamer, as you 
enter the harbour. Even more majestic are the Sutherland 
Falls, which are fourteen miles inland. The road leading to 
them is in good order, and most tourists prefer to go there on 
foot, enjoying the beautiful scenery along the road. After traversing 
a distance of eight miles, the tourist has to cross Lake Ada in 
small boats, covering a distance of six miles more. The journey 
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to the falls can only be accomplished in the first two months of 
the year; for during the rest of the year the lake being frozen, 
navigation is impossible. As I went to New Zealand towards the 
end of March, when the cold was intense and the lake was all 
frozen over, I could not go to see the falls. Iwas much disappointed, 
because I had heard and read a lot about them. I inquired at 
Cook and Sons’, if there was any other road to the Sutherland 
Falls. There was one, but it was so long, difficult, and circumlo- 
cutory that I had to abandon the idea of going thither. The 
prospect of journeying by railway and horse-carriage, of crossing 
lakes in boats and climbing the snow-clad steeps of mountains on 
foot, and then again of penetrating for some twenty miles through 
a forest of trees, was anything but alluring, and all my enthusiasm 
grew damp before it. I had to content myself with a sight of water- 
falls of lessex celebrity, such as the Bowen and the Stirling Falls, 
descending from a height of 540 and 400 feet, respectively. They are 
but pigmies before the giant of Sutherland that has a fall of 1,900 feet. 
It is not «a sheer fall though, its progress being arrested at three 
different stages. Again, the Sutherland Falls are nothing before 
the Niagara, which may be called the unrivalled king of falls. 

The lakes are as lovely as the hills and the falls. Lake 
Wakatipu is regarded as the best among them. But I found lake 
Manapouri in no way inferior to it. It is fifty square miles in 
extent. ‘Te Anau is another lake rivalling these in its weird 
beauty. It is broken into three parts, resembling the shape of a. 
crocodile. Its southern portion appears like the tail of this beast 
and it meets lake Manapouri at its extremity. The lakes are 
surrounded by trees and snow-clad mountains from four to ten 
thousand feet high. The scenery is sublime and enchanting. Its 
wonders hold the beholder spell-bound. Lake Wanaka is com- 
paratively small in size. It is frmged by Mount Aspiring which 
is nearly 10,000 feet from the level of the sea. Three small 
islands are embedded like gems in this lake. One of them is 
called Pigeon Island where is a diminutive lake which is always 
full, though it can not be ascertained where it draws its supply 
from. Itis fed by no mountain stream or river, that one can 
see, lI quite agree—and in fact every one who has been to 
New Zealand will agree—with what has been said by a traveller 
that he who has not seen New Zealand has not seen the land 
par excellence of natural wonders. 
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TERRACES AT ROTOMAHANA., 
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T have not yet spoken about the glaciers of New Zealand which 
are the wonder of wonders, nor of the hot springs. The journey to 
the springs can be done by rail as far as Oxford, and then a coach takes 
the tourist to Lake Rotorua, where the water rushes up in a column 
from 50 to 75 feet, and it is so warm that one can cook food near 
the rock. The Maoris utilize the natural heat by cooking their 
rice here. The water being freely charged with sulphur, is said to 
do much good to rheumatic patients. There is a regular Maori 
village near the lake. The Government have opened a hospital 
at this place for the sufferers going there for « course of bathing. 
One of the springs is named Tikitere, where you see in one place 
a cloud of sulphurous smoke hanging above the surface. When the 
cloud disperses, you may see the boiling hot water converging 
towards the centre and then shooting up, as from afountain. Another 
hot spring is called Whakarewarewa, the water of which shoots up 
to a height of seventy feet, forcing up with it a lot of mud and 
stones. A journey of ten hours by coach takes one from here to 
Lakes Tarawera and Taupo, which are even more remarkable. 
Being rather out of sorts, I was not able to see them. The water 
of Lake Taupo flies up to a height of 175 feet. Here is the largest 
of hot springs. Near this place were two natural baths, called the 
Pink Terrace and the White Terrace, which were destroyed and 
engulfed in the earthquake of 1886. These baths must be a 
perfection of beauty, because some writers have said that they 
were fit for God, and not men. It is said that nothing even in this 
Land of Wonders can replace the loss of these baths. Lake 
Rotomahana, standing by the side of these baths, looked a verita- 
ble paradise. Being warm, the average temperature is 80 degrees, 
no fish can live in the water. But I noticed birds gambolling on 
the surface and delighting in a dip in the warm water. 

The northern part of New Zealand is the very home of 
voleanoes. The great earthquake which destroyed the Terraces, 
of such entrancing beauty, took place on 10th June 1886. At 
dead of night, the people around were startled from their sleep by 
a severe shock and by fearful crashing sounds, as of thunder, 
They ran out of their houses and beheld the mountain of Tarawera 
in flames. ‘The volcano had burst and the earthquake had accom- 
panied it. Thunder and lightning added more terrors to this 
dreadful scene. It appeared as if nature, in one of her angry 
moods, was showing her wrath thus terribly. The mountains near 
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Lake Rotomahana also opened their mouths wide, and belched 
forth smoke and fire and lava. A yawning chasm opened wide 
near the site of the Pink Terrace which, alas, was engulfed in it. 
In an hour more the White Terrace shared its fate. And thus 
disappeared, in a scene which appeared for the time being like 
‘the crack of doom,” two of the loveliest and most enchanting 
handiworks of nature! It had been supposed that the mountains 
around Rotomahana and Tarawera were extinct volcanoes, and 
although shocks of earthquake were experienced at times and the 
heat of the water was sometimes found to be above the normal tempe- 
rature, no one dreamt that these volcanoes would ever burst again. 
In the same year towards the end of May, a wave rose up in 
Tarawera Lake, which, forced up fromm the surface, took a grand 
leap, as it were, covering the lake from cnd to end. This might 
have been taken as a premonition of the coming catastrophe which 
swept the terraces out of existence. That was a terrific upheaval 
of nature. So tremendous was its force, that forty miles from 
its scene were accumulated little mounds of dust and layers of hot 
mud and ashes. The whole scene was transformed in a few hours. 
Hundreds of men lost their lives during this visitation of nature. 


But if nature is a terrible destroyer, it also is a great restorer. 
Other wonders took their birth in storm, and_ thunder. 
replacing those which it destroyed, In the valley of Wai-o-tapon 
the volcanic heat has produced some wonderful sights, such as 
bubbling fountains of hot water, burning craters, and so on. 
Again, two miles from herc may be seen a voluminous cloud of 
smoke, which issues from a volcanic crater, called Karapiti. By 
its side is a lake of boiling water occupying several acres of 
ground. These hot fountams are named according to their 
peculiarities. One is called, for instance, “the Crows’ Nest, ” 
another “the Witches Caldron,” and a third ‘the Steam Hammer.” 
The last named is so called, because at intervals, as clouds of steam 
ascend from it, a sound is heard as that of a big hammer at work. 


While the place is hot with smoke and fire on one side, on 
the other are the glaciers, the largest of which, the Tasman 
Glacier, is eighteen miles long and eight broad. Though this is 
larger than any glacier on the Alps, some of the glaciers on the 
Himalaya are bigger in size. In Alaaska the Muir Glacier is 
fifty miles long. ‘These rivers of ice are beautiful to behold. 
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SYDNEY. 
Sydney—Its harbour, public buildings and gardens—Parliament House and Town 
Hall—The “lungs” of the city—Lovely water-falls—Australian birds and 
rabbits—The Jenolan Caves—Interior of the caves—The Australian Hotel— 


The Chinese in Australia—Their ways and habits—The Indians in Australia. 
Se 


| {ROM Auckland I went to Sydney, the Capital of New South 

Wales, arriving there on the Gth April. The population of 
the city is 1,01,496; but including the suburbs, it aggregates 
3,90,000. The harbour is most beautiful and splendid. In its 
natural charms I think it is unrivalled by any other harbour m the 
world. As you approach land, you are refreshed by a sight of the 
shore in lovely green. It would be worth all the way to Sydney 
to go to see only its harbour. The city is built on hills, and looks 
magnificent with its public buildings. Most of the carriage roads 
are paved with wood ; while the foot paths have a flooring of stone. 
The city is superior in many respects to Melbourne. Its public 
buildings and gardens ure more magnificent. The botanical gar- 
den, standing by the side of an arm of the sea, is charmingly 
situated, and is rendered still more lovely with artificial streams 
and lakes, as well as with the statues of eminent men. I enjoyed 
the prospect sitting on the turf, where IY took lunch. I noticed 
that there was no prohibition, either in Australia or New Zealand, 
to walk on the garden turf, and there is generally allowed a greater 
freedom of enjoyment in these yardens than is permitted in other 
places. As I sat contemplating the delicious scene, I forgot 
myself for a while. 

The Parliament House is unworthy of the splendour and 
magnificence of Sydney. It is a shabby looking, two-storied, 
structure, with a tin roof. On inquiry, I found that the founda- 
tion of a new house had been laid four years since, but that the 
building, which was designed to be a very grand one, had not yet 
been commenced for want of funds. The Town Hall, a grand and 
imposing pile of brown stone, makes up, as it were, for the pitiful 
plainness of the Parliament House. 


Although the population of Sydney is but a fourth of that of 
Bombay, the Government have made ample provision for open 
spaces for the benefit of the inhabitants. There are five extensive 
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parks, covering altogether 1,185 acres of ground, serving as so 
many lungs to the city. Bombay with its close upon a million of 
population, living mostly in densely inhabited quarters, may take 
a lesson from this. Bombay has no garden worth speaking of, 
except the Victoria Garden, and that, too, is far inferior to those 
I saw in Sydney and Melbourne. 

April 8th.—I went to-day to see the Jenolan Caves, otherwise 
called Fish River Caves. The route hes over what are called Blue 
Mountains which present a charming view of the country round. 
On the way are the Wentworth Valls, descending from a height of 
800 feet, which are broken at intervals by ledges of the rock, and 
are lost finally in a must of spray. Further up are the Katoomba 
Falls, which are far better than those which immortalize the name 
of Mr. Wentworth. They fall from a height of 3,000 feet, and they 
are thickly lined on either side with a luxuriant growth of ae and 
other plants. The scene is sublime and the beauty of the whole 
is slinply ravishing. One must go to see ihe place for himself, 
in order to have a correct idea of its beauty and grandeur. Other 
surprises awalted me, as I proceeded on my journey. On the top 
of the Victoria Mountain is a tree on the trunk of which are carved 
the names of Blakesland, Lawson and Wentworth, who were the 
first to go there and discover the Blue Mountains. The tree is 
styled the Kxplorers’ Tree, and is kept in a good state of pre- 
servation. The next noticeable sight was that of the Govetts 
Leap Falls which, coming down from a height of 600 and 400 feet, 
make their way into the valley 3,000 feet below. As one looks 
down the terribly deep precipice, he is filled with awe and wonder. 
Benches have been placed at points whence one can have a good 
view of the falls, and wooden houses have also been constructed 
for the shelter of the tourist from storm and rain. The Echo Tree 
next drew my attention, standing bare and bald in a ravine. 
Whatever you speak here is reverberated with remarkable distinct- 
ness. I lingered near the falls till dark. Towards evening, I 
noticed rain clouds gathering at some distance below the height 
where I was standing. In order to escape the wet, I went higher 
up still, so that I nearly got clear of the storm. I had now to 
traverse a distance of six miles in carriage, but the road was fortu- 
nately a good one. It lay through a solitude of thick jungle, and 
my coachman made the best of his way to our destination, as if 
was raining at the tyme. All was silence around, not even the 
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THE JENOLAN CAVES. 715 


chirping of a solitary bird was heard by me. Reaching Victoria 
Mountain at 9 in the evening, I took up quarters at the Imperial 
Hotel. Seeing me wet and tired, the hotel people did all they 
could in their kindness to make me comfortable, and the manager 
cordially met my wishes to have my food, apart from the general 
table, in accordance with the observances of my religion. 

Sunday 9th April.—The day was very fine and clear. The 
hotel is full of lodgers. This place is 3,429 feet above the sea level. 
I took an early breakfast, that I should be ready by 9 a.m. to start 
on a trip to the caves. ‘Three ladies and two gentlemen were also 
going to accompany me. They had come all the way from Eng- 
land to see the caves. They appeared to be rich, and were very 
polite and gentle in their bearing. We drove in a carriage and 
four a distance of 36 miles. ‘The sun was shining cheerfully, and 
we were all very bright and happy. The journey across the Blue 
Mountains was most pleasant. ‘The mountain sides are clad with 
a thick growth of forest abounding in game. Atl vp.m. we reached 
a pretty cottage belonging to the proprictor of the Imperial Hotel, 
where we sat down to lunch. Here the party, which received 
some additions, transferred itself to a larger conveyance than the 
one which had brought us hither. Very big gum trees were to be 
seen along the route, some of them being 250 feet high. ‘These 
trees grow here in abundance. The mountain sides are denscly 
covered with them. They are of different kinds and colours. 
They belong to the Eucalyptus species and possess many medici- 
nal properties. They live a very long life. There are 150 
varieties of the Hucalyptus, of which 50 are to be found in New 
South Wales. The bark, as well as the leaves, change their colour 
in the course ’of time. I have seen some gigantic trees in 
California, but some of the trees I saw in this forest are bigger, 
measuring somany as 350 feet. One arborial monster measures 
500 feet, and at five feet from the ground the circumference 
of its trunk is 54 feet. Strange to say, that in spite of such a 
thick and extensive growth of forest, I did not, notice a single 
bird. On inquiry, I found that it was becaude birds are not 
numerous in these parts. Chief among the denizens of these 
forests are rabbits beyond number. I also noticed an absence of 
cultivation in these regions, but I was informed that the country 
affords excellent grazing ground for sheep and goats, whe are 
reared here in thousands. Sheep farming is carried on by people 
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onan extensive scale. One well-to-do farmer alone occupies 
80,000 acres, where his flock numbers 1,00,000 heads. Though there 
is a regular plague of rabbits in Australia, I did not myself see a 
single one along my journey to the caves. 


April 10th—To-day we saw the celebrated Jenolan caves, so 
called from J. E. Nolan who discovered them in 1841. The Blue 
Mountains rise to a height of 4,365 feet, but the caves are about 
midway, at an elevation of 2,500 feet. Tach of the caves is chris- 
tened with some funny or impressive name. After a two days’ stay 
here, my curiosity about the caves was fully satisfied. One cannot 
visit them without a guide. The Imperial Cave was the first I visited, 
in company with other tourists. As it was very dark within, each 
one of us carried a lighted torch in our hands, The way was over 
many ups and downs. Sometimes we had to crawl along on all 
fours. A little further on was a small zigzag plain. The guide 
lighted lime-light at intervals, in order that we might clearly see the 

ave. Water was trickling from its roof. I drank it and found it 
to be deliciousand pure. As each drop falls on the ground, it freezes 
into the shape of a pencil or a square. Its colour is either dim or 
dark red or milky white, and I found it radiant and sparkling in 
the dark. Diving decp into the cave, we came across a spring, 
four feet deep and fourteen long. The way into these dark caverns 
was so zigzag and tortuous, that if the lights were to go off, and if 
there were no guide to direct the visitors, they would be simply 
lost in the darkness. ‘The next one visited by us was the Lucas 
Cave which being lighted by electricity, we could dispense with 
the dim light of the wax candle. One has to pick his way with 
great care and caution into these caves. I noticed two pieces of 
bone sticking out from the wall. On inquiring of the guide, he 
said that they were found there when the cave was discovered, but 
that they could not be accounted for. 


Apri 11.— We started to-day on our return journey. The day 
was again fine and bright. I noticed a few birds on the way. We 
arrived at the Imperial Hotel at 1 p. m., and the following day I 
sailed back for Sydney. As I have already observed, the hotels of 
Australia are excellent, but in point of costly equipmests and 
luxurious comforts the Australia Hotel at Sydney is among the 
very best. It is a grand building of seven flats. Sydney is 
a beautiful city, superior to Melbourne in natural loveliness, 
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though it is somewhat inferior to it in the magnificence of its 
public buildings and the immensity of its traffic. 


I saw some Chinamen in Sidney, as, indeed, they are to be 
fonnd everywhere else in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
The Celestials are regarded with much abhorrence by the natives, 
being just allowed to reside and pursue their calling among 
them on sufferance. In several of the colonies of Australia and in 
New Zealand no Chinaman is allowed to set his foot on the soil, 
unless he pays a tax of £ 10 per head, and the colony of Queensland 
has raised the impost to £ 30 per head. 


Chinese women are not allowed, on any account, to land in 
any of these colonies. The Chinese settlers are very filthy in 
their habits. A score of them Jive in one small, dirty, room, 
huddled and crowded together. Opium is their only luxury; 
otherwise their diet is of the simplest and cheapest kind, boiled 
rice chiefly. They work hard, night and day, and can greatly 
undersell the Europeans, because they can live so cheaply and 
their wants are so few. When they have amassed a competence, 
they return with it to their native land. Thus, their wealth being 
locked up while they are in the colonies, it is of no benefit to the 
place where they have earned it. In Queensland the impost is 
£ 30 per head, because Brisbane is the nearest Australian harbour 
for vessels from Hongkong or Shanghai. Port Darwin is a nearer 
harbour still, and here is a large population consisting of a mixture 
of Chinese, Malays and Japanese. In spite of the heavy entrance 
fee, the Chinese are to be seen in greater numbers at Port Darwin 
and Brisbane than in any other place in the Colonies. America, 
too, is infested with representatives of the Yellow Race, but their 
further inroads have now been totally prohibited. Nevertheless, 
a Chinaman does occasionally succeed in smuggling himself in, 
evading the vigilance of the Customs officers. 


In Sidney I met an Indian, who informed me that twenty 
Bengalees were going about as hawkers in various sorts of fancy 
and embroidery work. When I was there, a proposal, made 
to levy alicense fee from them, had alarmed them considera- 
bly, because the poor fellows are not reported to be making 
more than a bare living by their trade. I also saw some Sindhees 
and Kashmiris. They deal in fancy goods on a small scale. 
These traders appeared to be quite a harmless lot, working hard 
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for their daily bread. They are perfectly innocent of English, and 
do not know how very black they are painted by the jealousy and 
prejudice of writers in the Australian journals. For myself, I 
must say that towards me, a stranger, the people of Sidney were 
as kind and courteous as those: of Melbourne. 
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CHAPTER X. 


AUSTRALASIAN ISLANDS. 


The Pacific Ocean— Coral Island—The Coral insects.—New Guinea—lIts deadly cli- 
mate—Its Products—The Governor’s House—Native dwellings— Missionary 
work—Terrible hheat—Molucca Islands—The Malays—Java—Its natives—Its 
malarial climate and products—Malay women—Burning fever and anxious 
thoughts—Death of the Chief Engineer—My recovery—Sing&pore, a rising 
settloment—-Its trade—The Chinose of PI GaLO ne se eeueonos Malay 
and tho Java Mussalmans. 


VAS PRIT, 12th.—Left Sydney to-day at 9 p.m. setting sail by the 
“ov s. s. Leubeck for the islands in the great Pacific Ocean. 
The vessel was one of a large fleet belonging to the North German 
Lloyds Company, whose steamers run to various parts of the world. 
They are famous for their general cleanliness and comfort. I did 
not leave the deck to turn in, as long as I could catch the faintest 
glimpse of the lhghts of Sydney and its lovely harbour. The 
ocean, true to its name, was very pacific. But the name is parti- 
cularly applicable only to the portion lying between the Sandwich 
Islands in the north to the Friendly Islands in the south. Beyond 
this line the sea is generally rough enough. It was near the end of 
April and, proceeding northwards, the heat was getting unbearable. 
We passed the Coral Islands which were shining bright at night, 
I watched with pleasure the movements of the insects for hours 
together from the deck. At night they appear in the sea like so 
many twinkling stars. The coral rocks are constantly increasing 
in area. Jor instance, the dimensions of a rock in the island of 
Samoa were extended by ten yards in the course of two years by 
the labours of these wonderful little insects. 





Then we halted at New Guinea. In this season, the climate 
of New Guinea is deadly. Last year it proved fatal to nine 
officers of this very ship. The island is partly in the occupation 
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of the British and partly in that of the Germans. The British 
post, formerly to the south of the island, has been removed, 
on account of the malarial nature of the place, to the German terri- 
tory at Kaiser Wilhelm. ‘The harbour of Kaiser Wilhelm is 
beautiful, being surrounded with the loveliest verdure. The soil 
is groaning with vegetation. Two beautiful, winding, rivers 
fringed with an abundance of trees on either side, can be seen 
meeting the sea. The mountain ranges are alyo clothed with a 
thick forest. There are two German companies carrying on culti- 
vation in this island with the aid of the natives of the soil, as well 
as of Malay and Chinese labourers of both sexes. They grow 
tobacco, coffee and rice. All honour to them for working in such 
unhealthy climate. The heat in summer is so intense that men 
often fall down in a swoon. 


The trees on this island grow so dense and thick that it is not 
at all easy to penetrate the dark jungles. The Germans are busily 
occupied in cutting down the trees and clearing large tracts of 
forest for cultivation. One of the trees I saw was similar in 
appearance to the venerable, old, banyan tree of India. The 
Malays know this kind of tree as ‘ Pook-ara.” I saw some new 
kinds of birds in this island. ‘l'here are cocatows, as in Zanzibar 
and the Canary Islands, but the species here 1s more dark and 
larger in size. ‘The Germans eat this bird as food. 


The Governor’s house is near the seashore. It is supported 
on pillars at a height of seven feet from the ground, and is a 
one-storied building of wood, with a tin roof. ‘There is a large 
garden plot around. The other houses have also been built in the 
same style. The dwellings of the Malays and other labourers are 
of tree leaves woven together. It is reported that there is gold in 
the soil, and if the story is ever confirmed by a discovery of pre- 
cious mines, there is no doubt that in a few years there will be 
cities in New Guinea as large and populous as Melbourne, Rain 
falls here all the year round, but never abundantly—a smart little 
shower or two at times. The soil is extremely malarial, and the 
water is most unwholesome. ‘The colour of the people living in this 
fever-bed is an unhealthy yellow. I stayed here for six days, but 
did not touch a drop of the water. I slaked my thirst with tea or 
soda-water. The heat was terrible, there being not a breath of air 
to alleviate it. Even from the depths of the forest arose a hot vapour, 
as from a witches’ cauldron, to poison men. There are no 
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beasts of prey in New Guinea, but the island abounds in serpents 
ef various sizes. As most of them are fortunately non-poisonous, 
the deaths from snake-bite are very rare. Birds and butterflies 
are here in all their beautiful varieties of shape, colour and plumage. 

Christian missionaries have settled even in this inhospitable 
region. The task of converting the natives is found by them to 
be extremely difficult, and sometimes even dangerous. Last year 
the natives, having risen in a fit of fanaticism, burni the houses of 
the missionaries. 

April 27—Leaving Papua, I made in the German mail-boat, 
Leubeck, for the port of Soorbaya. The sea was calm as a lake, 
and flying fishes were to be seen in squadrons. The portion of 
Papua, which is in the hands of the Dutch Government, appeared 
to me to be less unhealthy than the remaining part. The heat 
was tempered by a gentle breeze. We passed by clusters of little 
isles, full of trees. Thus we sailed along in the hot sea of the 
East Indian Archipelago. Our cabin was like an oven. How we 
panted just for a breath of air, just for a slight reduction of the 
burning temperature! We went past the Molucca Islands, but 
there was no breeze to waft the scent of the spices of these islands 
in our direction. 

May 5—To-day, we commenced -sailing along the beautiful 
coast of Java. Our destination was Soorbaya, a farther passage 
of 75 miles. Numerous barks of Malays were to be seen plying 
in this sea. They are umong the principal inhabitants of the 
islands of Molucca, Borneo and Celebes. They observe the 
Mahomedan faith. The heat is very great and the climate, too, 1s 
far from salubrious. 

Java, from east to west is 642 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 95 to 128 miles. There are extensive ranges of mountains in 
this island, some of which are volcanic. They do not burst into an 
eruption, though, after some rain, smoke rises from the top of 
some of them. The soil is rich In mineral springs. The thick 
jungles are the abodes of tigers and a’large species of monkeys. 
A grand trunk road, for military, purposes, has been constructed 
by the Dutch along the entire length of the island. The road had 
to be cut through jungles, and it is stated that 12,000 labourers 
fell victims to the malarial vapours set free by the felling of the 
trees. There are two monsoons visiting Java in a twelve month, one 
lasting from April to May, and the other from December to March. 
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The rains in the latter season are very heavy, being accompanied 
by a stormy wind, and cause great havoc of life and property. 
The soil of Java is very fertile. The sago tree supplies food to the 
poor. They extract its juice, which they drink after having mixed it 
with spices. When it is taken in large quantities, it has an intox!- 
eating effect. Another principal food of the natives 1s Indian corn, 

hich grows here in abundance. The population of Java is 
'500,000. The natives, with their temples and idols, look some- 
vhat like Hindoos. ‘They are of a light almond colour, and some 
x9§ their women are really beautiful. Their language is quite 
lifferent from that of the Malays. he latter are copper-coloured, 
with a snub nose. Their language is spoken generally along the 
coast. It is styled the Italian of the islands, being soft, sweet and 
simple. The British, aftcr they had conquered the island from 
the Dutch in 1811, made great improvements in it. But since its 
restoration to the Dutch, the progress of reform has not been so 
satisfactory. 


Saturday, 6th May.—Arrived to-day at Soorbaya, one of the 
two loveliest towns of Java, the other being Batavia. After a 
medical officer had certified to the health of the passengers and 
crew, I landed. A stcaim tram runs from this town to Capua, 
two niles off. Ns appeared to be 
The Malay more intelligent 
women of this than the males. 
place go bare- i owe ‘Ihe males wrap 
headed, tying , Qe Poe a kerchief round 
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Malays, who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca, distinguish them- 
selves from the common herd by a full dress consisting of a turban, 


shirt, white trousers, and sandals, such as are worn by Arabs, 
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Both the poor, as well as the middle classes, avail themselves of the 
tram. The females going any distance make it a point of honour 
to hire a conveyance. Being near the line of the Equator, Java 
is burning with tropical heat, Everywhere hot vapours are to be 
seen rising from the soil. The growth of spices is very congenial 
to the soil. Sugarcane, tobacco and cocoanut also form the prin- 
cipal productions of Java, ‘The people speak Dutch. The police 
force consists of natives, but is officered by the Dutch. The level 
of Soorbaya being very low, it is exceedingly moist. 

Sunday, 7th May—We again weighed ‘anchor to-day on our 
further journey. ‘Two days since I had felt within me a touch 
of fever, but to-day it developed into a very strong fever, preceded 
by an insufferable burning sensation within the body. The bed 
being warm as a furnace, I lay, panting and strugeling with 
pain, on the floor of the deck. I was the only passenger 
on board. All alone, and hundreds of miles from my home and 
dear ones! ‘There was no one to look after me. While I lay in 
such deep agony, my mind was tortured by a hundred anxious 
thoughts. I did not know if I was to survive the raging fever, even 
until the vessel had reached Singapore. I cursed myself for 
having selected the route through regions of poisonous malaria. 
I once had an attack of fever in Mozaimbiqué, but there I had 
acquaintances to look after me. Jt had been an obstinate attack 
lasting for about three months. ven if I survived the present 
illness, which was more severe, I was afraid that the fever would 
not leave me for x long time. I feli deep distress and most bitter 
disappointment. ‘he fever went on increasing, and I wept like 
a child at the thought of my poor, dear, wife and children, go 
far away from me. The burning tears, however, eave me some 
relief, and I fell into a state of unconsciousness, from which I did not 
awake till the next morning. ‘’o this day, I am uncertain whether 
it was healthy sleep or a state of unconsciousness brought on by the 
consuming fever. I felt that the fever had now abated a little, and 
rising from the floor, I went, reeling and staggering from weak- 
ness and exhaustion, to the purser, who was also officiating as 
medical officer. While I was narrating to him the history of my 
illness, I was startled by the sorrowful news of the death of the 
Chief Engineer of the vessel. He, too, had been struck down by 
a high fever, which carried him off in two days! He was a large- 
limbed, powerful and well built German of 40 or 45 years of age, 
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having a wife and two children. Only three days before his death, 
he had written a cheerful letter to his wife, in expectation of see- 
ing her soon, as he was to take his discharge and leave for home, on 
the vessel arriving at Singapore. But God willed it otherwise ! His 
sody was put in a coflin and, after due ceremony, was consigned to 
the deep. The scene made a painful impression upon me. It was 
quite possible that I should share the same fate in 1 watery grave. 
But from the day I consulted the purser, commenced the turning- 
point of my malady. The fever gradually abated, and I recovered 
completely in a few days. God be thanked for it. After this 
dangerous illness, I abandoned the idea of visiting Achin and 
Bangkoke. I had also a mind to make a second pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which was also abandoned. 


A passage of twenty-cight days took us from Sydney to. 
Singapore. ‘The sea was a dead cali throughout, but the terrible 
heat, coupled with my illness, made a most trying time of it. We 
sighted the light-house carly in the morning of the 10th May, 
The harbour is surrounded by hills and was pretty full of vessels. 
The port is a coaling station for the P. & O. Steamers running to 
China and Japan, arc large gar- 
the German mail Gg, dens belonging 
steamers, as well A to the Duch 
as the Great and the Chinese. 
American liners. They live in 
The trade is brisk @/j@ peace and amity 
between Singa- with one another 
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There are fine roads in Singappre, some of them being shaded 
with trees. A market was being constructed entirely of 
iron, when I was there. When completed, it will be a nice 
building. Besides three banks, there are several Huropean firms 
in the city. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Chinese 
merchants. A mule to the north of the city is a place called 
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Capacampu, where Chinamen of the lower classes reside. They 
are so much addicted to opium eating and smoking that, passing 
through their streets, a horrible smell of this drug offends the nose. 
Besides the Chinese, there is a fair sprinkling of Malays, Javaites, 
Madrassees and others. Malay is their lingua franca, but each 
section within its own circle uses its respective native tongue. 
Lhe police force consists of Indian Sikhs. There are ‘jinrickshaws 
without number in Singapore. ‘They are said to be more than 
6,000 and are driven by stalwart Chinese. They have almost 
replaced the tram car. They 11m as fast as horse-carriages, and are 
very popular, being much cheaper than horse conveyances. 


Although Singapore lics near the line of the Equator, its 
climate is not so unhealthy as that of New Guinea or the Spice 
Islands. The heat too is less severc. It is the principal port 
of the islands in tbat region, and in a few years I believe it will 
make considerable strides in trade and business. There is a 
municipality looking after the sanitation of the town. A water 
pipe is laid on in every house. House and landed property yield a 
very fair income. There are better days in store for Singapore. 
Most of the houses have tiled roofs. The streets have been con- 
structed on a regular plan, and are lined with trees. 


Both the Malays and the Javaites of the islands in these 
regions are Mussalmans by faith. The Malays are sharp witted, but 
are of very rough manners. The Java Mussalmans, on the other 
hand, are soft, gentle and religious, and they hold those who have 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca in high esteem. 

As I have stated before, I had to forego my intention of 
visiting Bangkoke, Achin and Penang. As there was not much of 
particular interest to see in these places, I am not sorry for having 
omitted them from the programme of my tour. 
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ef] AVING stayed in Singapore for six days, I sailed on the 15th 

May, by the P. and O. s. s. Rohilla for China. My object 
was to spend some time in Chinese port towns, and learn the 
manners and customs of the natives. I had at first a low opinion 
of the Chinese, but it was modified after I had had an opportunity 
of a closer acquaintance. I have referred to the filthy habits of 
the Chinese in Australia and other colonial states. In China itself 
I found that, with the exception of the lowest classes, such as 
workmen and others, the Chinese are a polite and a more or less 
cleanly race of men. The men emigrating to foreign countries 
generally belong to the lower classes, and it would be a hasty 
generalization to form a low estimate of the Chinese race from 
their ways and manners. 


There were some Chinese passengers on board my steamer. 
They gambled the whole day long. Some of the officers of the 
vessels, as well as European passengers, also indulged in this 
pastime. There is a peculiar mode of gambling with blackwood 
dice in which Chinese women also take part. 


Opium smoking is another Chinese vice. They laid them- 
selves down on the deck and smoked and smoked, till one got 
sick of the unsavoury fumes. 


Sunday, May 21—Arrived at Hongkong this morning. The 
harbour is very pleasant with the surrounding hills and 
mountains clothed with verdure. The city is built, tier above 
tier, on the slope of ahill. It was raining hard, when we 
anchored, Having had a touch of fever over-night, I took 
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medicinal precautions against it. As it continued to rain, and 
I was suffering much pain in the body, I did not make straight 
for Hongkong, but landed in the adjacent island of Kulong, 
where I stayed with Myr. Goolabhoy Peerbhoy, a shopkeeper 
dealing in miscellaneous goods. There are some bungalows here 
belonging to Europeans, as well as an observatory. The steamers 
stand alongside a big and spacious wharf. Steam launches run 
every fifteen minutes between Kulong and Hongkong. I think 
the island will risc in prosperity in a few years. 


As the pain, particularly in the back, went on increasing, 
and I was unable to get up, I was afraid, lest I should have 
a renewal of the terrible fever I had but so recently shaken off. 
However, my «anxieties were soon dispelled, as under medical 
treatment it was not long before I got relief. There is no wonder 
that the rapid changes of weather and climate, incidental to 
travelling, affected a man of my somewhat weak constitution. 

Hongkong is by no means a large city. Being constructed 
on a hill, there ave no carriages herc. The well-to-do people 
eo about in palanquins, cach borne by two stout Chinamen, 
while the common inass have to trudge it, up and down, on 
foot. Jinrickshaws may be seen plying along straight roads 
only. 


May 25th—I have now been here four days. But the rain 
which had been falling incessantly did not cease till to-day. Being 
far from well, I considered it best to keep at home during these 
days. When the weather cleared up, I set forth, with Mr. Cowasji 
Behram Lavadia, Mr. Goolabbhoy’s partuer, to see the town. He 
showed me all that was worth seeing. The hill ‘of Hongkong is 
1,800 feet high. Wewentup the Victoria Peak in a tram car, pro- 
pelled by ineans of steel ropes. Toan inexperienced man, the idea 
of going up a steep inchne by such an apparently fragile means of 
propulsion may cause some anxiety, but there is really nothing to 
fear. At an elevation of 1,200 feet is Mr. Dorabjee’s grand hotel. 
After the tram has taken the passengers up to this point, if any 
one chooses to go right up to the top, he has to do the further 
distance of G00 feet on foot. There is a fine road for pedestrians 
leading to the top. rom this height the sight of the town, the 
harbour, with its shipping, and the little isles with which the sea 
around is dotted, is really very fine. There are some European 
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houses on the Peak. I next went to see the race-course. Oppo- 
site it are separate grave-yards for Mahomedans, Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Parsis. ‘The Mussalman grave-yard is parti- 
cularly well situated, and if a little more money were spent on it, 
it will be the finest of all. 


The Parsi burial ground has been in existence since 1852. 
The place is beautified with turf and flower plants, and there is a 
fountain in the middle. ‘There are about fifty graves in all. The 
Parsis of Hongkong have raised a fund, which now amounts to 
90,000 dollars, for charitable purposes. Half the inicrest accruing 
on it is devoted towards the rehef of the poor, and the remainder 1s 
credited to the fund. 


I went to see some Chinese houses to the west of the city. 
They are mean, shabby, and filthy jerry buildings, in which the 
inmates are packed together hke sardines. Amidst these unwhole- 
some surroundings the Chinaman quietly hesdown, and with the aid 
of opium, which he smokes incessantly, he creates an Tlysiun 
around himself. JI must say that these dwellmes belone to the 
lowest classes. The houses of the upper classes arc of course of a 
better type, though not so good as might be expected. 

May 26.—There being heavy rain on the 24th of this month, 
the Queen’s Birthday was celebraicd to-day. There was a grand 
parade of the European soldiers and volunteers, as well as 
the Panjaubi regiment of 800 men. The governor was present, 
and there was an immense crowd of Chinunen to sce the parade. 
The ceremony terminated with the usual salute. 

In the evening I sailed by the s.s. Iatshan for Canton. It 
was a large and *well-equipped vessel with three decks, and was 
adorned, like all the other vessels in the harbour, with bunting, in 
honour of the day. The sail up the river was very pleasant. Little 
crafts of Chinese fishermen and others were to be seen in laree nuim- 
bers. The sight of green islets and villages by the river side was very 
fine. The lower deck was closely crowded with Chinese passengers. 
They had been cooped up like pyjsoners in an enclosure which was 
shut in by iron gates. The reason for taking this precaution is 
that when a steamer happens to be boarded by Chinese pirates, 
they are willingly aided by some of the passengers, and that 
sometimes pirates enter a boat as passengers, and show fight, as soon 
as a favourable opportunity occurs, 
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It was a calm moonlight night, and I sat enjoying the pros- 
pect on the upper deck. The next morning being very fine, I had 
a good view of the lovely country on both sides of the river. The 
boats plying in the river are rowed by men as well as women. 
A stalwart woman, with a child strapped up behind the back, oaring 
a boat, is not a rare sight. As soon as the child becomes about four 
years old, it comences assisting the parents in their work. I have 
never seen a more hardworking people than the Chinese—both 
men and women. The crafts I saw in the river were beyond 
number. Many boats had paddles, as in a steam vessel, which 
were worked by the sailors with their fect. The country is very 
fertile. There is a refreshing green everywhere. Artificial irriga- 
tion assists the natural rain in making the soil yield its abundance. 

Scarccly had the vessel stopped at Canton before it was 
boarded by Chinese porters and boatmen. A Chinese guide pre- 
sented himsclf before me and handed in his certificates received 
from European tourists whom he had shown over the place. He 
was u respectable looking nan, and I found him to be really so. 
He charged me one vial per day for his trouble. 

May 27th—Set out with the guide to see the town of Canton. 


The streets arc very narrow, being less than six feet in some 
parts, and are very tortuous. One sees innumerable little res- 
taurants, as he passes along. ‘The smell of cooking issuing 
from them 1s far fromm pleasant. I saw dog’s meat exposed for 
sule. I saw rats, slung from a pole, head downwards, for those 
who wanted that kind of meat. The Chinese eat dogs, cats and 
rats with great relish. Baked moths were also for sale. Live 
serpents, with their mouths tied up with a piece of string, were also 
there, and there were basketfuls of small serpents, about a foot in 
length. Ilooked upon these edibles of the Chinese with abhorrence, 
and did not want to stay long in the quarter where they were 
exposed for sale. | 

Tea isthe universal drink of the Chinese. They drink tea, 
from the highest to the lowest, instead of water. They do not. 
put muk or sugar in it, Wherever you go, this beverage is 
offered to you. 

I saw some Chinese women who had plastered their faces,—I 
cannot say they were painted, so awkwardly had they done this 
business—with colours. Surely, they did not enhance their 
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loveliness thereby. The one thing that strikes the observer about 
Chinese women are their baby feet, the soles being from 2} to 
3 inches in length. In infancy all the fingers, except the toe, 
are crushed into a pulp, and then tho feet are bandaged and 
encased in leather to prevent their growth. The agony is intense 
from the torture to which the poor children are put for the sake 
of a fashion, at once so horrible and ugly. The parents have 
been so used to take it as a matter of course, that they do not in 
least mind the crying of their children from the pain of the torture. 
I hear that the ladies of the court, and others belonging to the 
highest classes, do not exercise this monstrous cruelty on their 
own children. The fashion is mostly prevalent in the middle 
classes. ‘Their women lose caste, if their feet are not tiny enough, 
and it is said to be difficult for one with natural fect to obtain 
a suitable husband. Ido not imagine there could be a custom 
more inhuinan and senseless than this. They cannot walk, 
poor creatures, as well as others, being maimed in obedience to a 
cruel custom. 


The population of Canton is estimated at two million, At 
least three hundred thousand of them live on the river in boats, 
which are their hearth and home. The town being thickly 
crowded, has overflown upon the river. No town in China, not 
even Pekin, equals this ancient city in population. The traffic 
is so heavy that the tourist experiences great difficulty in making 
his way through the narrow lanes. ‘T'he pavement is worn smooth 
by the tread of innumerable feet, night and day, and there are 
drains beneath it to carry off the sullage into the river. 


I saw some Mandarins going about in palanquins. <A superior 
Mandarin had his palanquin borne by four men. His head was 
surmounted by a hat, somewhat in the shape of an umbrella, and 
adorned with red tassels. These tassels also adorned his dress, 
which was otherwise similar to that usually worn by the Chinese, . 
and the same ornamentation distinguished the conveyance. As 
my eyes happened to meet his, he looked wrathful, that I should 
have been so impertinently audacious as to have dared to look 
at him! 


The Chinese do not know the value of cleanliness. They 
are insufferably filthy, and their houses are foul and stinking. 


Lhe worst of it is that filthy habits are to them like second nature. 
12 
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Even the houses of rich folk are not of a very superior kind, nor 
are they well kept. They do not live in; good houses erected in 
open places, but dwell in the foul dense quarters, and where one 
might expect a little bit of a garden in front of their dwellings, he 
eencrally sees a lot of rubbish stagnating and effervescing. The 
furniture, too, 1s very mean and poor—six or seven chairs of the 
Chinese pattern, a cupboard or two and a table. Some more pre- 
tentious houses have a few chandeliers in addition to this furniture, 
and a little garden plot, il-kept and miserably furnished, in front 
of them. Nhe merchants trade chiefly in tea, opium and silk. 
They lend out money at interest to men of their own race only. 
They do not deposit their surplus wealth in bank, having places 
of their own, where they hide it away. 


The gambling dens of Canton are as innumerable as the 
opin dens. ‘The opiunt dens freyuented by the working classes 
wre like aniscrable cattle-sheds, and are most filthy. he sight 
of men, lying like dead rats in vw hole, in a room pervaded with the 
noisome fumes of opin, was simply shocking. The opium shops 
for the highcr classes are, however, well situated and decently 
furnished. 


No race is so intenscly conservative as the Chinese. The 
position of their women is most abject and degraded. They 
remain in wbsolute seclusion, and if they have to go out, their 
carriages are protected from the vulgar gaze with the most scrupu- 
lous jealousy. The women you see on the roads are only those of 
the poor classes. They are treated as beasts of burden by their 
male relatives. The birth of a female is regarded as a blight and 

culanuty. She is the slave and chattel of her husband, father and 
brother. She is the drudge of the house. No one thinks of con- 
sulting her, when she is about to be married. The husband is 
selected for her, and all she has to do is to accept him. A China- 
man can marry more than one wife, though the first wife is held 
to be the lawful spouse. But a female, after her husband is dead, 
must live in perpetual widow-hood, like the Hindoo widow. Nay, 
she cannot murry, even if the man with whom she is betrothed 
dies before marriage. On the day of marriage, the bride is decked 
out in jewels and finery. Her face is painted and the dress is 
scented with perfumes. Thus adorned, she goes to the house of the 
husband who is selected for her. 
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The Chinese are great believers in spirits and genii. The 
dead body is not taken down by the stairs, but is let down from the 
window. They do this in consequence of a superstition that 
should the corpse be removed to the ground floor by the ordinary 
means, the dead would continue to live in the house as a mischievous 
spirit and work great havoc therein. If, however, it islet out at the 
window, it is supposed that the spirit is unable to find its way back 
to the house. Thus they expel their kindred, body and soul! 
When aman is expected to die, those who have borrowed money 
from him, make haste to return it to him, lest his spirié should haunt 
their house as an unsatisfied creditor and trouble them with its 
presence. If in spite of all precautions, the spirit’ is supposed to 
be still in the house, prayers and incantations are loudly said, in 
order to frighten it away from the house. 


When I was in Kulong, an old Chinese woman was possessed 
with the idea that her house was haunted by some devil, She, 
therefore, passed a whole night in offering prayers, which 
sounded lke obstreperous clamours. The following evening, she 
sat by the roadside with a toy boat made of paper, and lighting ¢ 
fire beneath it, she deposited in it pieces of paper bearing Chinese 
inscriptions; and while the materkds were beme consumed, she 
sang out, mn her loudest, words which sounded thus—* Tha ha he 
ooo—o tha oo.” The words, coupled with the ceremony, were 
meant to be something between a threat and an exhortation to 
the evil one to depart from the house, and let the Iiving remain 
there in peace. The Chincse spend a lot upon the funeral 
ceremony, thousands of dollars being sometimes spent by the 
rich. The corpse is embalined and placed in a coffin which is 
firmly secured,esand then taken to the burial ground. The corpse 
of the wealthy Chinaman is kept in the house for several days 
before it is removed for burial. 


The British influence is predominant at the Customs House, 
near which a spot has been allotted by the Chinese goverment for 
Europeans, where are the consular residences of the represcnta- 
tives of the American, English, French, German and _ other 
European nationalities. The place is small, but pleasant and 


healthy. 


There are “‘ flower-boats’’ in the river, so called from their 
being decked with flowers. They are pleasure boats plying for 
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hire. At night they are prettily illuminated, and Chinese girls are 
engaged to sing there for the delectation of the pleasure-seekers. 


The Chinese are extremcly ingenious in the matter of fine 
workmanship. They are known for the art of painting and 
minute carving. J saw some exquisite carved work in gold and 
silver. ‘The silk cloth, in a hundred charming hues, is excellent. 
My guide took me to a place where embroidered cloth was manu- 
factured with the hand loom which was similar to that to be seen 
in India. I was deeply interested in the process of weaving 
which turned out such exquisite fabrics. Canton is the place for 
silk wares; yet so great is the demand, that you cannot get a large 
order executed at short notice. 


The Chinese write in «a perpendicular line with a brush. A 
sort of black-pulp in a tin vessel serves as ink. The Chinese plume 
themselves on their being politicians. Truc to their pretensions, 
they have a Public Tall in Canton, where they meet in council for 
the discussion of questions of public importance. But the coun- 
cillors hardly meet there once in six months. Such is their public 
spirit! I also saw their Dining Hall. Both these places are 
generally in a state of horrible fulth. When they are about to be 
used, my guide told me that forty or fifty labourers are previously 
employed to clean the Augean stable, in order to render it fit for 
human beings. 

I went into a large Chinese temple, where were 500 idols of 
Budha in different shapes and designs. At the entrance were 
representations of four human figures, of a large size and different 
colours. Hach of the 500 idols in the temple is believed to possess its 
own peculiar virtue. Tor example, one idol is sacred to the barren 
woman, whose supplications for issue never go unheard. On the 
lap, back and hands of this idol are seated figures of infants, in 
order to show its peculiar province. Another temple, called 
‘ Foolavat Badoka’’ is said to be over a thousand years old and 
has nine stories, one above another. Another, called “ the Five 
Gin’s Temple ” is dedicated to the five geni who are worshipped 
here. There is a huge bell at the top, about which my guide 
seriously told me that if any one were to ring it, the whole build- 
ing would at once come toppling down! My cicerone further 
informed me that the bell had formerly such miraculous virtues 
that it was impossible for anyone to stand underneath it with 
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impunity. But during the Chinese war with the British in 1841, 
a cannon ball from a British man-of-war hit the bell, bringing it 
down and taking off a piece of it, and since the time of its such 
unceremonious treatment, it had lost some of its wondrous power. 
After the restoration of peace, my guide added that the English 
restored the bell to its original place of honour. 


The Chinese are not worshippers of Budha only, but they also 
venerate some of the Greck and Roman deities, such as Venus, 
Juno and Minerva. The Chinese “ Fut” is the goddess corres- 
ponding to Venus. There are about 300 temples in Canton alone, 
of various degrees of splendour and importance. 

There is a goodly number of Mahomedans in Canton. During 
the Mogul Empire in China, Mahomedanism was the predominant 
religion. The Mogul dynasty has been supplanted by others, but 
Mahomedans, belonging to the Hunfi persuasion, are still to be 
found in almost every town and village of China. I went to see a 
Mosque standing midway between old Canton and new. A number 
of children were receiving instruction under a teacher named Issa. 
Being a Mahomedan mysclf, they were wnuch interested in my visit 
and asked me many curious questions. These Mahomedans are 
like the Chinese in dress and appearance. They wear a tuft of 
hair on the crown of the head, because Issa told me that when the 
Mahomedans were shaving their head close, they were laughed at 
as bald headed by the Chinese. I asked some of the Mussalinans to 
recite certain well-known prayers and formulas of the religion, which 
they did imperfectly enough. The religious knowledge of the Chinese 
Mussalmans appears to be very defective, to say the least of it. 


Twenty-cight different dynasties have reigued in China in the 
course of four thousand years. The Emperor styles himself Lord 
of the Universe, but he is actually anonentity. All the power really 
lies in the hands of his ministers. The Chinese revere their elders, 
and the Emperor being the highest above all, is ranked as a deity. 
They do not even dare to look up to him. Very aged men receive 
a yellow dress from their soverign, which is held as a great honour, 
because such dress is usually worn by members of the royal 
family alone. The same feeling of reverence induces the China- 
man to worship his ancestors. As their religion consists of a 
variety of faiths, the Chinese are not a bigoted people. They not 
only worship the dead, but they also worship high officers even 
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while they are alive, making idols to represent them. Their 
cardinal duty is not so much to worship for the sake of advancing 
in charity and picty, but to perform ceremonials and incantations for 
warding off the evil that might otherwise be inflicted upon them 
by devils. 'Vheir way of taking the oath is peculiar. They twist 
and break the neck of a cock in token of their veracity. They 
take this to be a most sacred and binding oath. Another form of 
oath is breaking a porcelain saucer into pieces. All this is as much 
as to say that as the cock’s head was twisted off in a moment, or 
as the sauccr was broken to pieces, even so will his own fate be, if 
he did not speak the truth. 


There are no pleaders in the Chinese court of law. very- 
thing rests with the presiding Mandarin, and if one succeeds in 
enlisting is sympathy, lis mterests arc perfectly safe, Irrespective 
of the claims of justice. [is underlings must also be propitiated, 
as well as himself. It is said that even a murderer can 
sometunes ect off scot-free, if he will only spend a lot of money. 
The real culprit escapes, but the Jaw must be avenged, and 
therefore « substitute is found, on payment of money, to be 
executed in his place. The man agrees to sacrifice his life, that 
his family may profit by the pecuniary consideration which he 
receives for it! The cane is lberally applied to prisoners — for 
extorting confession from them. Here, too, vicarious punishment 
is possible, as there are persons who lire themselves out for the 
chastisement. But the substitution is, of course, not allowed by 
the officers of justice, or rather injustice, unless they are 
themselves well paid. 


Murder, robbery and arson are punished with death. There 
is imprisonment for minor offences, and the inmates are 
subjected to most barbarous crueltics. Even while the prisoner 
is under trial, he has to suffer many hardships. He is lodged in 
a dirty and foul cell, gets very insufficient food, and is subjected 
to a variety of trials, by the warders. If these underlings are 
bribed, they allow the unfortunate man better quarters and permit 
his relatives to supply him with food. On conviction, the 
prisoner’s feet and hands are imprisoned in heavy logs of wood. 
Sometimes he is confined in a cage, there being an aperture at 
the top, as in the picture on the next page, through which he can just 
thrust his head out. The man has to go about with that heavy 
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burden, and much ingenuity is exercised to make it as painful 
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and cumbersome as possible. Fiven in this condition he has to 
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THE PRISONER IN WIS CAGH. 
starve, unless he finds money to secure the connivance of the 
warder to the food bought to him by his wife or other relatives. 


A Chinese court of law is a sight to see. The judge is instal- 
led in all the dignity of his high office. On the table before him 
are disposed several emblems of justice. An attendant waves a 
big fan over his head. Yct two more attendants behind him bear 
aloft the royal standard. The miserable prisoner, who is before 
him for trial, is keavily laden with chains. ‘he judge sits aloft 
on a dais, cad there are twelve steps from his throne leading down 
to the floor where the prisoner, warders and the commonalty find 
accommodation. Midway, on the steps is the ghastly figure of 
the public executioner, with a formidable rod in his hand. From 
time to time, the court cricrs raise a shrill and hideous yell, which 
is meant to strike terror into the heart of the spectators. The 
court, with its office-bearers and paraphernalia, is intended to invest 
the proceedings with terror and horror. At the trial, if the 
accused refuses to make a confession against himself, the Mandarin 
orders hin to be held down on the floor and whipped on the back. 
The prisoner is tortured into « confession, whether he is innocent 
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or guilty. But if he can afford it, he can purchase immu- 
nity from the terrible punishments to which he would otherwise 
be doomed. If aman has murdered any of his parents, not only 
is the culprit executed, but his teacher at school is also made to 
share the same fate. Jor according to the Chinese notions of 
right and justice, the man would never have committed the horri- 
ble crime, if his preceptor had done his duty by inculeating princi- 
ples of morality in his mind. The Mandarin of the province in 
which a man has been found guilty of parricide is dismissed from 
service With disgrace, and the Viceroy of the division is degraded 
one step. The worst crucltics are inflicted upon rebels. They 
are tortured to death an oa horrible manner. Their eye-lids are 
first torn off, and then the skin of the cheeks. Then the hands 
are chopped off, and then the flesh is cut off from the breast—an 
iustration in real life of Isaac’s pound of flesh! If the wretch 
survives these mutilations and flayings, more flesh is cut off from 
his abdomen, thighs and so on, and if he is so wonderfully tenaci- 
ous as to Linger on still, a stroke of the axe mercifully puts an 
end to his miseries. 





TIaving spent nine days in secing Hongkong and Canton, I 
left on the 80th May by the American mail steamer “ China’? for 
San Francisco. At might was presented a lovely view of 
Hongkong from the sea. Lfrom the top of Victoria Peak down- 
wards was to be seen the twinkling of hehts lke those of innume- 
rable glow-worms, and their beauty was set off by the electric light 
of the harbour. 


The following day the vessel stopped at Amoy, a town densely 
packed with 3,00,000 inhabitants. ‘There are extensive tea culti- 
vations around, and wicker-work and tancy carved and other work 
in stone and wood 1s sold here very cheap. A shopman offered 
13 articles of cxecllent cane-work, including chairs, tables &c., for 
15 vials, which in Europe or anywhere else cannot be had for less 
than 200 rials. The things are sold for a song almost, because 
Chinese labour is exceedingly cheap. A poor workman, after a 
hard day's toil, cannot earn more than four or five copper pice. 


I was attired, asismy wont when travelling, in European dress. 
But as I did not look ike an European, the natives were curious 
to know who I was. When If told inquirers that I was a 
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Hunfi Mussalman, they were surprised to find that there was no 
tuft of hair on the top of my head, the wearing of which is the uni- 
versal fashion among the Hunfis of China. 


CHAPTER XII. 


JSAPAN. 


Nagasaki—Superabundant water—Tho grave-yard—Funeral ecremonies and festivals 
~—The Japanese woman—Weird, wonderful seencry—The Venice of the East 
—Hageling hawkers—China and Japan, a contrast— Yokohama, past and present 
—Japanese singing and dancing—Gcisha women-—At the play—Tokio—Theatre 
Strect—Budhist. temples—Ucno—The King’s Garden—Progress of Japan— 
Colossal statues of Budha—Impressions about the Japanecse—Publie baths— 
Some Japanese customs—Frequent fires—The alarm )ell— Disposal of the 


dead—Honolulu— Its political troubles and prospect. 


PAREIvED at Nagasaki in the morning of Saturday the 3rd 
Ase June. As soon as the vessel had cast anchor, I went ashore. 
The Customs House and a few other public buildings are of bricks 
and stones. But all the rest of the houses are of wood. ‘The town is 
surrounded by inland creeks which are navigable by boats, and the 
view presented is like that of Venice. The dwellings are generally 
nice, neat and tidy. There is a heavy rain-fall in Nagasaki. 
Though to-day there was a heavy downpour, I went about seeing 
the town in a jinrickshaw which I had hired for 15 cents per hour. 
There is abundant water at a few feet from the ground, and there 
are water pipes at every street quarter, so that if the people may 
be said to suffer from anything’ it is from a super-abundance of 
this fluid. 


The grave-yard is on both sides of the hill, and there are rows of 
houses between them. Each grave is marked by two flat stones, with 


another round or oblong stone placed above them. ‘There are 
13 
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inscriptions in Japanese carved on the stones. Every year, from 
the 13th to the 16th August, is held a festival by the Japanese 
in memory of their dead, It is known by the name of 
Bon Matsuri. These are days of rejoicings, of eating and drink- 
ing, dancing and singing. The whole city rings with the noise of re- 
vellers. The burial ground is ablaze with coloured lanterns. On the 
first night of the festival only those tombs are lighted which contain 
the remains of those who have died during that year. Buton the 
succeeding nights all the tombs are equally sighted, and fire-works 
are let off. Surely, a most curious way of remembering one’s dead! 
On the last day, after midnight, the lanterns are removed from the 
graves by men who carry them down the hill in a long procession, 
and the spot is once more given up to silence and darkness. The Ja- 
panese believe that during the three nights of the festival, their dead 
return to this world, going back to their abodes in the other world 
after midnight of the third day. Iarly on the following morning, the 
Japanese go to the sea-shore, sending off in the sea tiny boats made of 
grass, with lanterns hanging in them, and each being provided with 
some fruit and coins. The belief is that the boats would carry back 
the dead to their own world, and that the fruit and money would be 
useful to them on their voyage. The boats are fitted with sails. 
‘Lhe slightest wind upsets them and most of them ure ablaze with 
the light of the lanterns, presenting a most interesting sight 
which is seen by Huropeans from the shore and from boats 1 m the 

harbour. | 


The people make many articles of grass. Boats are made of 
it, and also shoes, which being cheap are worn by the poor. The 
horses are also shod with grass coverings. The Japanese 
artisans are very skilful. They make artificial trees and flowers 
which exactly resemble natural ones. Their books show that in 
the art of printing and binding they are in no way inferior to 
Europeans. ‘Their language resembles the Chinese, but it appears 
to contain a mixture of the Burmese tongue. The Japanese eat like 
the Chinese with sticks. 


The Japanese women are pleasant and good humoured. They 
enjoy much freedom and are not shy or shame-faced before the 
stranger. They affect a stoop while walking. The married 
woman can be easily distinguished from the unmarried, as the 
former shaves clean her eyebrows! 
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Sunday, 4th June.—Having spent a day in the Japanese town, 
our vessel resumed its progress in the evening. Japan is divided 
into four islands, and we made our way across the inland sea. 
And what a weird, wonderful sight was presented as we went along! 
There were isles on either side of us, with their wooden houses 
nestling peacefully in the bosom of the trees. The hills around 
were full of trees, clothed in the loveliest green. The snow-clad 
tops of distant hills were grandly illuminated by the sun. I cannot 
describe the beautiful paradise. I can only see and admire it. I 
was charmed with it, as, indeed, was everyone else on board. 
Rain was falling softly like “ the gentle dews of heaven,’ and in the 
region round was a beautiful panorama diversified by clouds and sun- 
light. Here natural beauties present themselves in a hundred varie- 
ties, so that the eye does not feel, after hours of earnest, steadfast 
gaze, a sense of weariness, but rests enchanted on the 
prospect, surprised and delighted ever and anon by some new 
phase and character of the scenery. Now the sea contracts 
itself into a channel, now it expands into a wide sea, and the good 
ship rides gaily on its broad bosom. Now you pass by a peaceful 
hamlet, now a series of cultivated fields and orchards, now a vast 
jungle of fir trees. Plains and mountains are presented to view in 
hundred varicties, all so charming, and each having beauties of 
its own, and assuming different aspects in the play of shade and 
sunshine. One is all the happier and better for seeing these 
glorious works of God, ‘‘ thus wondrous fair.” 

Happy and charmed with this delicious scenery, we reached 
Kobe on the morning of the dth June. My health had much 
improved during the passage, and I took the earlicst opportunity 
to hire a jinrickshaw and go about the town. I had four hours at 
my disposal, as the steamer was to proceed on her way the same 
afternoon, and I wanted to make the best of my time. I went as 
far as Osaka, which is 14 miles from Kobe, the journey being 
accomplished by rail in one hour. Osaka is styled ‘‘ the Venice of 
the East.”” I am sorry I could not see the city as well as I might 
have, if [had more time atmy command. ‘There are so many creeks 
and canalsin and around the town, that there are 3,260 bridges for 
the convenience of the people.: Having returned to Kobe, I hastened 
to see the Nunobiki Waterfall. On the way are what are called 
Tea Houses, where tea is served by pretty Japanese girls, smiling 
and agreeable, and conversing with the stranger in English, 
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Kobe is a pretty settlement at the foot of a hill. It is inferior 
only to Yokohama. There are about 400 foreigners in this sea-port 
town which was opened by the Japanese Government to foreign 
trade in the year 1868. Here articles of native manufacture can 
be had cheap and in any quantity you may require. As soon as a 
steamer arrives in the harbour, Japanese hawkers come alongside 
in boats for selling their wares. They actually besiege the steamer, 
and the competition is evidently very keen between the rival 
traders. ‘They make the most of the ignorance and credulity of 
the stranger. You are not to take the erticles at the price first 
demanded, because it may be four or ten times its real selling value. 
At small shops, too, they would take in the stranger, if they could ; 
but at large and well-known establishments they have but one 
price for each of the various articles, and there 1s no haggling and 
huckstering. ‘Ten miles from Kobe is a hot spring which is said 
to be very efficacious for rheumatic patients. 


Having returned to the vessel in the afternoon, we sailed for 
Yokohama. Outside the harbour of Kobe, I saw about four 
Japanese men-of-war, engaged in naval manoeuvres. As the 
steamer was going along the coast, we had a good view of the 
general aspect of the country, and of the islands and the villages we 
went past. The capital of Japan has been very well protected with 
batteries and fortifications. I noticed that Japan is infinitely 
superior to China in the protective works constructed for the defence 
of the country, andin general cleanliness. China, so ingenious, sO 
industrious and so fertile, is in a pitiful state of stagnation. The 
home of inventions like gunpowder, paper and the art of printing, 
is what 16 was two thousand years ago, unaffected by the spirit of 
the times. But its little neighbour, Japan, advancing with the times, 
and turning to account the science and civilization of the west, has 
made a marvellous progress in the space of a very few years. 


Wednesday, 7th June—The steamer arrived in the Yokohama 
harbour to-day in the forenoon. I was glad that it was to stay 
here for two days, as it would give me sufficient time to go round 
about the town. Yokohama, now the principal commercial port 
of Japan, was but a small fishing village, thirty-five years ago. 
Kanagava was one of the Japanese ports which were opened to 
foreign trade, and when foreigners commenced availing 
themselves of it for their merchandise, the natives started 
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Yokohama as a rival port in their own interests. Thus originated, 
the small hamlet of Yokohama was rapidly transformed into a 
busy and thriving town, which at present has a population 
of 1,10,000 Japanese, with 1,700 Europeans and Americans; 
and is like a well-ordered European city. The town is divided 
into three parts—the European quarter, the native town, and 
the port. Tea is largely exported from here. Industries in 
silk and crockery ware have thriven with the growth of the 
town. There are cotton mills, large clubs and hotels, and 
hospitals, banks, and a town-hall. The public buildings and 
the cotton mills are of bricks and stones, but with this exception, 
all the other houses are constructed, as throughout the whole 
country, of wood. 


Japanese dancing and singing are interesting to the tourist. 
The performance is conducted by gaily dressed and good looking 
girls, some of whom play upon a stringed instrument called 
‘‘samisen,” while the rest dance and sing to the accompan¥ment 
of the music. Males also take part inthe dancing. One need not 
inquire too closely into the character or reputation of these girls, 
They are like the Nautch Girls of India and go by the name of 
Geisha. They hold a rank between actresses and women of 
ill-fame. ‘There is, however, nothing objectionable in their 
dancing, in which much decency is observed, and as for their 
songs, they are said to be rather moral than otherwise. 


The Japanese play is also worth seeing, just out of curiosity. 
The play I went to see was a social one in which a daughter-in-law 
was represented as suffering scorns, insults and hardships from 
the much-maligned mother-in-law. I was not much interested 
in the play. The scenery and stage accessories were poor enough. 
But the natives followed it with deep mterest applauding it 
frequently, and, according to their fashion, raising a yell of 
approval. The audience is perfectly mnocent of the manners 
which must be observed at the theatre. They smoke and eat and. 
drink at will ; talk loudly and indulge in clamorous criticisms on the 
play. Ifitisawarm evening, they will take off their upper garments 
and place them on the seat by their side. The acting, too, is almost 
of a primitive character. Ifthe player forgets his part, the prompter 
speaks up loud enough to be heard by the audience. The audience 
takes all thisas a matter of course. Ifan actor is tired or perspired, 
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&man comesupon the stage and wipes his body dry in the presence 
of the spectators. Any one in the audience can go up and light 
his cigarette at the stage lamp. When the hardships to which the 
unhappy daughter-in-law in the play had reached a climax and she 
was stripped at last even of the clothes she had on, I saw tattoo 
marks on her arms, from the elbow to the shoulder. The fashion 
of tattoo marking is prevalent among the Japanese. ‘There are 
representations of the cobra, flowers, and the female form on their 


bodies. 


Tokio is eighteen miles from here, and the journey is performed 
by rail. The country is well-cultivated and great care appears to 
be taken in the irrigation of the fields. There are no separate rail- 
way carriages for females. ‘T'okio is nine miles in length and eight in 
width, with a population of 1,200,000. The strects are narrow, 
and are teeming with human beings. Though the traffic is 
so heavy, the government have taken no precautionary measures 
against accidents. There are no pavements for pedestrians. The 
streets being so narrow, the tram-cars running through them add 
to the confusion. Horse carriages are driven furiously along, 
there being no rules, to my knowledge, regulating their pace, 
The driver blows a horn sometimes to warn the wayfarers. 
Here and there, the passes are so narrow that a carriage has to stand 
aside in a corner for five or ten minutes for the clearance of the 
traffic from the opposite direction before 1t can proceed on its way. 


I went to Theatre Street, which was gay with flags and lanterns, 
and alive with the singing, dancing and acting, that was going on 
in the play houses situated in this part of the town, ‘T'he dancing was 
somewhat attractive, but, on the whole, I was not much interested 
in the sights. This was partly due to my ignorance of the 
language. As for the natives, they were no doubt deeply interested 
and mightily pleased. The gymnastic performances that I saw 
were, however, wonderfully good. 


Next morning I set out in a jinrickshaw to see the city. I 
first went with my guide to see the temples of Shiba, a very 
pleasant garden land. The road‘to the place is nice and well 
made. Every now and then one comes across bald headed 
Budhist priests in long, loose,\\robes. As you enter the gate, you 
step into a gravelled court, in the centre of which is a temple, 
The way onward leads into other‘courts, also with temples in the 
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middle of them. A fee of ten cents has to be paid for admission 
into each temple, and one has to put on cloth shoes above his own 
before he is allowed to enter the sacred precincts. In one place 
were two figures of Budha, standing as if in divine contem- 
plation. The walls display some tine carving. One of the 
devotees showed some ancicnt Sanskrit manuscripts. Another 
temple that I saw does not contain any idols of Budha, being a 
plain structure. Buton account of some ingenious contrivance, as 
you tread upon the floor, the pressure produces music, as from 
Burmese instruments. There are several tombs of kings belong- 
ing to the Shogan dynasty of old in these temples. Hach of the 
temples is held sacred to the memory of one or two of these kings. 
There is one temple devoted to the inemory of four queens. The 
courts are hanging with hundreds of lanterns of stone, presented 
by the slaves or favourites of the departed kings in their honour. 


Behind the temples of Shiba is a high hill called Atago Yama. 
There are two flights of steps leading to the top, with an iron chain 
along the way for the stay and support of the visitors. One of the 
flights of steps is for males and another is reserved for females and 
aged men. The view of Tokio is beautiful from the summit. 
There is 2 Tea House on the top, where tea and refreshments are 
served by Japanese girls. Behind this hill is a grave-yard for 
the native magnates of the town. 

Another place known for its temples is Ueno. Here, too, 
there are some graves of members of the Shogan dynasty. A 
relative of the Mikado, holding the office of viceroy of East Japan, 
has his seat in this town. The temples are situated on a hill. 
The place’ is popular as much with pleusurc-scekers as with 
devotees, there being tea-houses, boarding houses and refreshment 
rooms for the former. ‘The trees and vegetation around render 
the place a very pleasant resort. The Japanese Museum is near 
these temples, and the admission fee to it is three cents. There 
were big tomes written by the hand, old inscriptions, swords and 
armours, figures of Budha in various designs and attitudes, ancient 
musical instruments, small utensils of gold, a model of the city, as 
it stood in former days, and a thousand other curious and interest- 
ing things in this museum. 


Another noteworthy place is Fukiage, or the King’s Garden. 
The palace looks quite a plain building from outside, but it is luxuri- 
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ously fitted up within. Everywhere are large mirrors, so that one 
may appropriately call it the Palace of Mirrors. ‘There are two fine 
reception halls. There was some exquisite carving and painting 
on the walls and ceilings. The work displayed on the ceiling of 
every room was in itself a model of art. The paintings on the walls 
showed the great skill of the Japanese in the harmony of colours. 
While the other parts of the grand hall were full of elaborate carving 
and painting, the pillars supporting the hall were left quite plain, 
being white as snow and smooth as velvet. Art and ornamenta- 
tion have been so abundantly lavished on this palace, that even 
the heads of nails have their rude plainness removed by some artistic 
touches. The palace is ighted by electricity. 


Since the war which Japan had with England and other 
European powers, the country has turned over a new page, which 
is entirely different from the preceding one. From the time that 
Mutsuhito, a youthful prince sixteen years old, came to the 
throne in 1867, has commenced a newera for Japan. The face of 
the country and the character of its institutions suffered in a few 
years a remarkable revolution under the influence of European 
civilization, so that modern Japan is a country vastly different 
from the Japan of thirty years ago. The war.which compelled 
Japan to open her ports to forcign trade, and to pay heavy in- 
demnities to America and various European powers, has proved a 
blessing in disguise to the vanquished country. ‘The opening up of 
the country introduced a flood of western civilization which soon 
spread over the whole country and made it so different from what 
it was before. In 1870 newspapers were first started. The first 
railway commenced to run in 1872. The royal edict against the 
the preaching of Cristianity was revoked in 1876. In 1881 was 
held a grand exhibition in Tokio, and the same year is memorable 
for the government resolution announcing their intention to in- 
troduce parliamentary institutions. Parliament, on the model of 
that of England, was opened in 1890. 


June 8th—To-day, I went to Kamakura, for long the capital 
of ancient Japan. It is situated in a valley surrounded by hills, 
and an hour’s journey by rail, through lovely country, takes the 
tourist to this place from Yokohama. ‘The most noteworthy site 
here isa colossal bronze statue of Budha fifty feet in height. 
It is said that the statue being made in the year 1252 was installed 
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ina temple, but that a flood, some 250 years ago, swept away 
all traces of the temple, leaving, however, the figure of Budha, as 
it stood. There is an equally big statue of Budha in Kioto. 
The statues are made on sucha large scale that one can enter 
the figure through one of its nostrils and comfortably explore the 
interior! The natives say that there is a mixture of gold also 
with the bronze, and that the eyes are of pure gold. The weight 
of “Big Budha,”’ as the Japanese call it in their own vernacular, 
is said to be 450 tons. 

Returning to Yokohama, I set sail in my vessel for fresh 
fields. As it was an American mail boat, its departure was 
honoured with a salute of guns and the strains of music. 


I willrecord here afew impressions about the Japanese. They are 
small in stature, and shave their chins and lipsclean. They are a 
courteous and good humoured race. The dress of both men and 
women is lightand convenient. Females take elaborate pains and 
care for dressing and adorning their hair. Even poor women call in 
the aid of professionals of their own sex for the purpose of assisting 
them at their toilette. ‘The women are mostly handsome. Married 
women colour their teeth black, and shave their eyebrows. They 
certainly do not improve their looks by this means, at least to 
foreign eyes. They have a habit of bathing in very hot 
water which spoius their beauty and makes them look older 
than they are. ‘There are public baths where men and women 
bathe promiscuously, without the slightest show of decency. An 
improvement is, however, noticeable in this respect at Tokio, where 
the portions for the two sexes are divided by a railing. The reform 
has still not gone so far as to prevent men and women seeing one 
another in the water. ‘The water in the public baths is changed 
once a day, and a bath is sometimes attended by so many as 300 
persons inaday. Rich folk have private baths of their own in 
their own houses. The father of the family first bathes in it, then 
the lady of the house, then the children, and lastly the servants. 
After bath, the Japanese get themselves shampood. This is done 
by blind men, who set out in the evening in search of customers, 
attracting notice by playing on a flute as they go along. 


The girls are taught reading and writing, and sometimes play- 
ing and singing form additions to their accomplishments. Marri- 


ages are arranged through matchmakers, and the union is celebrated 
14 
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on an auspicious day. There is no ceremony except that the 
pair makes a declaration before the assembled friends and relatives 
that they approve of each other. This simple form completes the 
marriage. Friends make presents to the married couple, and after 
partaking of dinner and a mild liquor drawn from fermented rice, 
they take their leave and depart. The liquoris like mild wine, and 
this is the strongest drink of the Japanese, who are a very temperate 
people. ‘Their favourite beverage, like that of the Chinese, is tea. 
Rice is their staple food. Flesh being prohibited in their religion, 
it is not only that they abstain from meat, but they also do not 
take eggs or even milk. As for fish, they cat it freely, as there is 
no prohibition against what may be recovered from the sca. I have, 
however, uoticed Japanese who have completely set aside their 
scruples against the forbidden food. 


There are two religions prevailing in Japan. The cultivators, 
and the lower classes generally, believe in Shintoism, so called 
from its presiding divinity, Shinto; and the higher classes follow a 
form of Budhism. The progress of civilization has, however, now 
produced w third class of men who believe in neither. 


I may note here one of the curiosities of Japanese customs. 
When a male child is born, « big fish made of paper is hung in 
the house in the month of May following the event, which is further 
celebrated by a grand dinner on the oth of the same month. The 
guests present the happy mother with clothes and play-things for 
her child. If a female child is born, the festivities are held 
on the 3rd day of March, and instead of the fish, a small play- 
thing is exhibited. 


The Japanese are a great people for outward show and 
decency. They lke to show themselves and their houses at their 
best. You will scarcely find a house of even a middle-class 
Japanese that has not a clean, well-kept garden in front of it. 
The houses being of wood, fires are of frequent occurrence, hun- 
dreds of dwellings being destroyed in a big fire. But the natives 
accept the inevitable with extraordinary resignation, and as soon. 
as the ashes of the burnt houses are removed, they calmly proceed 
to build new ones on their site. The city is divided into various 
parts, and in every locality is a big bell which is rung by the. 
police on the alarm of a fire. The other bells are also immediately 
set ringing and thus the news ofa fire is rapidly spread over 
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the town, and the fire engines make the best of their way to 
the scene. The engines and the other appliances are old 
fashioned and rude, and therefore they are not very effective 
in extinguishing fires. 


The Japanese either bury or burn their dead. At the burning 
ground the friends of the dead burn perfumes, and the priest 
recites prayers. ‘The corpse is placed in a furnace, and the 
ashes being collected in a vessel, are cither taken home or buried 
there. If a person has died of some infectious disease, those 
who have followed him to the grave take a bath there and 
fumigate their clothes with sulphur, before returning home. 
When a corpse is to be buried. it is placed in an earthen or tin 
jar, having previously been clothed in white. On the back are 
written some Budhistic inscriptions and separate slips bearing 
the same writing are deposited in the jar and buried along with 
the body, the priest reciting prayers all the while. There are 
numerous prayers and ceremonials for the dead. The Japanese 
believe that at a certain period of the year, their dead return to 
the earth, when fhey perform cercmonies in their memory and 
visit their graves. 


Now my vessel has entered the Great Pacific Ocean and I am 
fairly on my way to America. On the 18th June we passed the 
Sandwich Islands, and on the following day we stopped at 
Honolulu. After a passage of ten days through the deep, when 
we could see nothing but sea and sky, the sight of land was quite 
refreshing. Honolulu is a busy town, governed on civilized 
principles. English is the principal tongue. The natives appear 
to be somewhat civilized and refined, and follow tbe Christian 
religion. They are for the most part friends of the United States. 
While I was here, there was trouble in the state. It was divided 
into two parties one of which advocated the annexation of the 
island to the United States, while the other was against it. The 
Queen has left her palace in consequence of the troubles, and the 
palace is now guarded by Ameyjcan troops. The Queen having 
advanced Americans to high offices in the state, 1s now on the 
point of losing her sovereignty altogether. Sheis the nominal figure- 
head of the state, the Government being really in the hands of the 
United States which have established a virtual protectorate over it. 
As Honolulu is a convenient station for passing vessels to take in 
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coal and water, the United States Government wish to appropriate it. 
There is American supremacy throughout the island, the Stars and 
the Stripes flaunting the American domination in the face of the 
world. The natives wish for the return of their queen, and there is 
a warm discussion over the question. ‘The decision rests with the 
President of America. Ours being the first vessel which arrived 
here since the American protectorate was established, some of the 
American inhabitants came on board with their congratulations. 
Our vessel left amid the strains of music, and after a week’s pas- 
sage, we arrived on the 26th June at San Francisco. 
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26th June 1893—Arrived this morning at San Francisco, 
the largest city of California famous for its gold mines. The city 
derives its present name from acolony established here by 
Franciscan monks. When California joined with the United 
States in 1850, its population was under 100,000. It has since 
grown to 1,204,002. Its prosperity has kept pace with the 
increase of population. It has now 1,368 post offices, 4,250 miles 
of railway, 13 colleges and industrial schools, 16 libraries, and 
536 newspapers and periodicals, and it turns out commercial 
goods every year of the value of 116,227,973 dollars. The harbour 
of San Francisco is so beautiful that it is called the Golden Gate. 
It is a wonderful city with a motley population. Here almost all 
the languages of the civilized world are in use. Mexicans, Italians, 
Chinese and other foreigners have made it their home. I put up 
at the Brooklyn Hotel. Weary on account of the long voyage, 
I was dull and we&k on the day of landing, and had no inclination 
to touch food of any kind. 
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27th June—A day’s rest did a great deal for me, and I set 
out to-day to see the city. Went first to the famous Golden Gate 
Park, covering the extensive area of 1,013 acres. It has cost 
altogether one million dollars already. Tyopical plants are reared 
in glass houses, in some of which the temperature was so high 
that it reminded me unpleasantly of New Guinea. Being naturally 
well situated, the garden is further made as lovely as money and 
human skill can render it. ‘The roads are fine and well-kept. 
There are trams driven by horses, as well as propelled by wires. 
The houses are of wood, as in Australia. 


There is a separate Chinese quarter in this town, inhabited 
by 25,000 Celestials. It is known as China Town. They Com- 
menced to settle in the year 1850, and the tide of immigration 
since that year has been constant and unceasing. At the end 
of 1888, the Chinese in California alone numbered 3,35,000. 
They have two theatres of their own in San Francisco. The 
play commences at six in the evening and lasts through the 
night, There is nothing worth seeing either in the acting or the 
scenery. The dress of the actors was, however, good enough, 
and the singing not unpleasant. Jivery year the Chinese take 
out their big dragon and parade it through their quarters, the 
occasion being celebrated with music and fire-works. 


28th June—Among the wonders of California are the 
gigantic waterfalls of Yosemite, which I went to-day to see. I had 
engaged a berth in a Pulman’s sleeping car. These carsare luxuri- 
ously fitted up, asfora king. I will only say that they are palaces 
on wheels. No wonder that I passed a most pleasant and 
comfortable night. Having arrived the following morning at the 
terminal station, Raymond, I put up at the Sentinel Hotel which 
is just opposite the station. Having breakfasted here, I set out 
with other tourists for the Falls in a carriage and four. The route 
was over a mountain road. On the one side were the mountains 
covered with snow, and on the other were extensive valleys green 
with trees. Pine and oak trees.grow here in abundance. In this 
far away country traders make a good profit. One has to pay a 
dollar for a simple breakfast, and half a dollar for a bottle of soda. 
However, if you spend money, you can be as comfortable as 
you please. After the long and weary sea-voyage of nearly a 
month, I began again to freshen up, and I felt a considerable 
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improvement in my appetite. Our party halted in the evening at 
w Village hotel, where we were made very comfortable. 


June 30th—Proceeding in the morning, with a mild breeze 
blowing, we were now about to enter the Yosemite Valley. It is 
a regular museum of wonders. Mountains and valleys, murmuring 
streams and roaring torrents, gigantic trees and extensive forests, 
all presenting themselves in a thousand varieties of beauty, 
bewilder the senses, yet steeping them ina flood of exquisite delight 
and most delicious pleasure. 


The Yosemite Valley is 220 miles to the south of San 
Francisco, and is on an elevation of 3,950 on the Sierra Mountains. 
It is surrounded by steep mountains. The valley covers 36,000 
acres of ground, which was presented by the American Congress 
to California to be preserved as a state park. The whole valley 
is like an interminable flower garden. There is a sea of varie- 
coloured flowers of beautiful hues, and the air is redolent with the 
sweetest perfuunes. Till 1851, this paradise of flowers was in the 
hands of the Ited Indians, against whom Major Savage was sent 
with an armed force to take it from them. 


The first of the falls to attract my notice was the Bridal 
Veil, having a sheer descent of about 900 feet. Towards evening, 
the fall is rendered bewitching by the action of the sun’s rays 
causing a reflection as of rainbows on the mass of the falling spray. 
The Sentinel Fall comes down from a height of 3,270 feet, but 
it 1s broken in its course. It would have been far and away the 
best of the falls here, had its descent been unbroken. Next 
we went to the Yosemite Fall. The name was given to it 
by the Indians meaning “the Big, Terrible, Bear.’ One 
cannot understand why this name has been given to it. It 
is made up of three different falls, and it is believed that in 
point of sight there is none more noble or sublime in the 
world. In New Zealand I was very sorry I could not go to see 
the Sutherland falls. But having seen these, there was no more 
room for regret on that score. (The monotony of the Yosemite 
fall is varied by its being broken in three places before it 
reaches the valley stream. There is no other fall in the world 
presenting such a tremendous volume of water. There is a 
path leading to the place whence the tourist can see very clearly 
the progress of the waters. The scene in moonlight was even 
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more charming. The water appeared like a sheet of chrystal, 
spangled with silver stars. I engaged a room on the upper floor 
of a hotel right opposite the falls, in order that I might behold the 
scenery as often as I could. WhileI stand contemplating it from 
the window of my room, I do not like to stir from the place. The 
sound of the rushing waters is of course to be heard night and 
day, and I am told that the windows of houses to the distance 
of a mile from here reverberate on account of it. The following 
lines on the falls are quite appropriate :— 

“Tts flood a wealth of glittering gems, 

Too pure and bright for earthly kings ; 

No jewels set in diadems 

Can match its gold and sapphire rings,”’ 


The Royal Arch is another fall. It is fed by the melting 
snow of the mountains and dries up in summer. It is so called, 
because it is by the side of natural arches formed in the rocks. 
The Ribbon Fall, taking one tremendous leap of 1,000 feet, is 
particularly beautiful at the commencement of the season. ‘The 
Vernal Fall can be seen at its best from a bridge which spans the 
river with which it mingles. The scene around is fascinating. 
Then there is the Nevada Fall, which is not so high as the other 
falls, but is greater in width. The natives call it the “ Brook of 
Diamonds,” andthe name is quite appropriate. The water sparkles 
like innumerable gems, which in its descent assumes various 
shapes in all the hues of the rainbow. 


The Nevada Falls meet the water of the river beneath with 
a terrific, thundering, sound, and at the point of contact with the 
rushing torrents, in which the water runs at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour, is created a huge, foaming, cauldron, in which you behold 
in consequence of the action of snow and sun, innumerable tints 
as lovely as those of the rainbow or of evening clouds. Another 
curiosity of these falls is that water shoots forth like rockets, 
blazing and disappearing like them. 


The Yosemite Mountains, which are ringing with the rush- 
ing of so many torrents, are a sight in themselves. You gain, 
after a long journey, up hill and down dale, a summit called 
Inspiration Point, whence the wonders of the highland scenery 
are first unfolded to view in all their splendour and magnificence. 
As the eye rests upon this fairy-land, so lovely and so sublime, you 
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are filled with a sense of reverential awe and wonder. You feel 
yourself in the presence of your Maker, humbled and chastened by 
his glorious works—a wealth of wonders, grand, sublime, terrific. 


Next is another peak called Al Captain, so called from its 
being the highest summit among its fellows, except one. It is 
7,000 feet. But the highest of all is nearly 10,000 feet, and is 
called Clouds’ Rest. Ata lower level, yet 8,823 feet in height, 
is another point called Half Dome. The Indians know it by the 
name of the ‘Goddess of the Valley.” In 1875 Mr. G. G. Ander- 
son contrived to fix a ladder into the steep, up which adventurous 
tourists used to go. But the supports having since rotten away, 
the summit is no Jonger accessible. There are many other moun- 
tains with appropriate names significant of their character, such 
as the Three Brothers, the Cathedral Rocks, the Cathedral Spires, 
the Graces, and so on. 


A rock is styled the Lost Arrow, and thereby hangs a 
pretty romance. ‘The story goes that an Indian warrior was smitten 
with the charins of a girl who was the beauty of the valley. 
The love was reciprocal, and a day was appointed for the marriage. 
In order to bring m a supply of provisions for the festive 
occasion, the warrior went up this peak on a hunting expedition. 
Prior to his departure, he told his lady-love that when he had 
killed a sufficient number of animals for the festival, he would 
shoot an arrow down the valley to signify that his errand had been 
successful and that he was about to return home. As he was 
going to dart the signal arrow into the valley, in accordance 
with his promise, he missed his footing and fell down a great 
height from the precipice where he was standing, and was dashed 
to pieces. After along and weary waiting, the girl set out in 
search of her lost lover, and after much wandering, she came 
across his mangled remains. At the doleful sight, her heart was 
nigh bursting with grief and sorrow. Yet she resolved to do the 
last duty she owed him. She let herself down the precipice by 
means of «rope, tied with it the corpse of her poor lover, and got 
herself hauled up with the sad buiden. A decent funeral was the 
only consolation she had in her calamity. Thus it is that the 
point has got the name of the Lost Arrow. 


So delicious is the scene that I linger over my note-book, loving 
fondly to recall and brood over its various beauties, and preserve 
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them, as it were, in my journal. The mind roams, delighted and 
wondering, from fall to fall, and point to point, yielding itself up com- 
pletely to the sweet enchantment. Ido not know if the reader is 
tired of my dwelling so long on this part of my travels, but I will 
yet detain him a little while, before I tear myself away from the scene. 
How can I omit mentioning Glacier Pomt? Professor Whitney, 
a learned traveller, cannot be far out, when he says that in the 
whole world you do not see such scenery as is presented from this 
point. Sunrise and sunset are peculiarly charming from here. 
Imitating the pretty fancy of a writer, I should think that in the 
midst of such scenery, even the wild animal would lose his ferocity, 
and become soft and genial. From this height the hotels below 
look like small huts, the gigantic trees like little sapplings, and man, 
reduced to a little boy, looks like a small black speck moving on 
the plain. The large Mirror Lake was but a sparkling little pool, 
and a few feet square of a bed of red and green was all that one 
could see of an extensive apple garden of forty acres. At the hotel 
enclosure flies the American flag which, though eightcen feet long, 
is reduced to the size of a pocket handkerchief. 


July 1.—Went in the morning to see the Mirror Lake. As 
its surface is very calm and placid, the Indians have styled it the 
Sleeping Water. It is five thousand feet above the sea level, and 
is surrounded by lofty mountains. Its border is fringed with pine 
and other trees. With the rising sun, the black shadow of the 
trees is converted into bright _sunshine, and as the sun ascends 
higher up, and having vaining the tops, peeps into the valley 
below, the sight of the shining surface of the lake, with the 
reflection of the surrounding hills, is something very lovely and 
delicious. 


At last, I bid along, Jingering, adieu to these scenes, and 
turned back for the return journey. The lines of Mr. C. W. Kyle 
came up to my lips, as I was parting from this paradise on earth :— 


Grandeur enthroned upon thy peaks, 
With beauty all around her speaks, 
And every castléd wall here seeks 
To voice the will of Majesty. 
June smiles within thy valleys now, 
But seen from yonder castle’s brow 
Thy glaciered peaks will not allow 
Of bloom, through all the centuries, 
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Sunday, July 2.—Having returned to the Vavona Hotel, I 
started this morning to see the giant trees nine miles from here. 
They were first discovered by Mr. Burney in 1849. The 
American Congress has resolved to preserve them as a park, 
having issued strict rules against their destruction. They are 
known as the monsters of California, each being three, four, or five 
hundred feet high. Several old and withered trees lie stretched on 
the ground. The trunk of one of these giants being measured 
by me was 93 feet 7 inches in circumference! The trunk was 
full a hundred feet above the ground before branches had com- 
menced to grow thereon. ‘The first branch was eighteen feet in 
circumference. This tree is known by the name of the Grizzly 
Giant. The trunk of another monster was eighty-four feet in 
circumference. ‘Ihe wood, however, of these trees does not 
appear to be strong, and is also very ight in weight. The leaves 
are very small. ‘There are 545 trees in this park. A _ tunnel 
twenty-seven feet long has been carved into a huge tree, through 
which our carriage and four passed very easily. Some of the trees 
aro said to be 4,000 years old. In this place you come across 
water at two feet below the surface. Itis pure and delicious. 
I returned to San Francisco on the 3rd July after having done 
iny journey through the wonderland. 

July 4.—There are grand doings to-day throughout the Untied 
States. The day is memorable for the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Independence, and so there are feastings and rejoicings all over 
the land. ‘The streets and houses are gay with banners emblema- 
tical of liberty. Gay little flags are waving from the heads 
of horses and the tops of carriages. ‘There are processions with 
flags and music, perambulating the streets. Fired with the spirit 
of the hour, bands of schoolboys and youngmen are to be seen 
swaggering about with guns and swords, as if armed for the defence 
of their country, or just returning home from the War of Inde- 
pence. The roads and squares are ringing with crackers and 
fire-works. ‘There was a grand illumination in the city the previous 
night. The day being observed as a public holiday, there is all 
the buzz and the stir, the life and the animation incidental to it. 
Thousands of people are to be seen going on foot and in gaily 
decked tram-cars to the ground where a grand military parade is 
held. The Golden Gate Park is filled with a holiday crowd, and 
fire-works were let off there at night, at the expense of the public, 
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wana use vue snagnificent public buildings in San Francisco. 
The City Hall is, perhaps, the greatest of them, and I scarcely 
think there could be many buildings equal to it in America. It 
was built in 1871 at a cost of 4,500,000 dollars. The courts of 
justice and the municipal office are accommodated in it. As if one 
such hall were not enough, there is a project for building another. 
Such is the wonderful growth of the city. Among other public 
buildings the most noteworthy are St. Ignatius Church and College, 
the mint, the Palace Hotel, the Museum, the Public Library 
and the Stock Exchange. 

On 6th July, I left San Francisco for Salt Lake City. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MHE SALT LAKE GITMY AND THE MORMONS. 


A triumph of engineering skill—The Salt Lake—Ogden—Salt Lake City—The 
Mormons—The Tabernacle—The New Church—The Endowment House— Origin 
of the Mormon sect—Brigham Young—Settlement in Utah—A self-contained 
colony—Marriage laws of the Mormons—Colorado Springs— Pike’s Peak— 
History of its discovery—The mountain railway—Scene from the Peak—Intense 
cold— Manitou—The Garden of the Gods—Mineral springs of Manitou—The 


Cave of Winds— The mysterious organ—Colorado and its mineral waters. 


fe] AVIN G crossed a creek in a boat, I arrived opposite the town 
Gs of San Francisco at Auckland, where a train was in readiness 
to start for the Salt Lake City. On the way was a big expanse of 
water to be crossed. The whole train was taken on board a 
steamer which sailed with its burden to the opposite shore, where 
it was again landed on rails and éhe journey was resumed. Surely, 
this is a great triumph of engineering skill. 

The train was going over a mountainous region. The hills 
were covered with snow, and in order to protect the railroad 
against it, the railway company have constructed tunnels of 
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wood through which the. trains pass without any difficulty. 
Round about were seen numbers of streams fed by the melting 
snow. The next morning our journey was accross a level plain, 
flat, uncultivated and uninteresting. 


July 7—Now we commenced to have a distant sight of the 
Salt Lake, and gradually the train proceeded past it from north to 
south. We reached Ogden which, along with the lake, is situated 
in Utah. Ogden is a large junction station. The Salt Lake is 
forty miles to the west of Ogden. Its area once was 42,000 square 
miles; but in the course of ages, the water has evaporated, and 
the extent is now reduced to 2,360 square miles. Within this 
area are situated nine large islauds, besides some small ones. 
The Atlantic Ocean is said to be very salt, but this lake is six 
times as much. The water contains salt from 13 to 23 per cent., 
and is also warm. ‘Thousands of people bathe in it. It is 
strange that although it contains such a large mixture of salt, 
it is quite transparent. Being surrounded by mountains, the 
climate of this region is very salubrious. By the hill sides 
to the north and west of the lake, salt is manufactured in large 
quantities. 


Salt Lake City is twelve miles from the Lake. It is the 
capital city of Utah, and the abode of the Mormons. The city 
is divided into squares of ten acres each. The roads are straight 
and broad, being 128 feet wide, and are lined with trees. The 
area of the city 1s nine square miles. The buildings are large and 
have gardens attached to them. The Mormons have their temples 
in the division which is called Temple Block. There is a gigan- 
tic pile, devoted to worship, called the Tabernacle, in which 15,000 
men can be accommodated. The organ here is a giant in itself. 
There is none so big in all America. Another building styled 
the New Church, has been built at a cost of 4,000,000 dollars. 
Certain ceremonies are performed in what is called the Endowment 
House, in which only such of the Mormons as are about to marry 
are admitted. The Mormons settled near the lake after the region: 
was discovered by James Bridger in 1825. The sect had at first 
founded a city called Navoo on the banks of the Missisippi in the 
state of Illinois in the year 1840, and had built a magnificent 
church. But as their social and religious peculiarities were not 
liked by the people of the state, a quarrel arose andthe Mormon 
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leaders, Joseph and Hiram Smith, were apprehended and lodged in 
prison. The inhabitants were so violently enraged against them 
that they broke open the doors of the jail and put them to death. : 
The Mormons had at last to leave Navoo, having removed to 
Utah and founded a settlement there in 1850, under the leadership 
of Brigham Young. Even here the Mormons were not to live in 
peace. The growing colony was engaged in several encounters with 
the authorities, and in 1858 the Mormons, 80,000 strong, departed 
from their homes, bag and baggage. They were afterwards per- 
suaded by the Governor, Alfred King, to return to their settlement. 
They went on prospering, and converting hundreds of Christians 
to their faith. These people depend upon agriculture. It is quite 
a self-contained colony, supplying all their wants by their own 
labour, and exporting no article to other territories. The power 
and authority of the spiritual lords is infinite over their flock; and 
the Mormons claim for their laws a superiority over those of the 
American Government. 


Utah is an Indian word signifying “the abode on the moun- 
tain top.” The region is situated on a high table-land, from six to 
nine thousand feet from the sea level. The Mormons style 
their state as the Beehive. Their spiritual leader is an old 
man, named Wilfred Woodroff. The income from their places of 
worship is 700,000 dollars per annum, which is expended on the 
construction of schools, hospitals and other religious and charitable 
institutions. It is calculated that the Mormons have 70 elders, 
17,598 priests of all ranks, high and low, 11,805 old persons, 2.292 
teachers, 119,915 members, including state officers, and 49,303 
children. The sect has incurred the hatred of the civilized world 
on account of their law permitting more wives than one, as well 
as some other objectionable practices. Gradually, they are being 
deprived of much of their power and authority. The Governor of 
the state is now appointed by the President of the United States. 
The practice of polygamy, as well as polyandry, is slowly 
dying out. 


July 8—From the Mormon region I proceeded by rail to 
Colorado, passing by many rivers and mountains during the 
journey. Reaching Pueblo on the Orkensas River, I proceeded 
further north. I passed a night at Colorado Springs, resuming 
my journey the next morning to Manitou, at the foot of Pike’s 
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Peak. Arrived here, I drove in a horse carriage, as far as the 
railway station of Summit Park. Pike’s Peak is 14,147 feet in 
height. ‘There is eternal snow on the heights. In the beginning 
of this century Major Zebulon Pike, an American officer, in com- 
pany with a few select companions, attempted to ascend. this 
height. After several miles of hard and perilous journey, they 
gained a point which is now known as Cheynne Mountain. As it 
was most dangerous to go higher up, the adventurous party came 
down, and the topmost een is gratefully named after its leader. 
Forty years elapsed since this event, before another man could be 
found to attempt the heights. In 1847 one George Buxton had 
made all preparations to undertake the journey, and had encamped 
himself by the side of the river at the foot of the mountain. But 
a party of wild Indians having made their appearance, he ran away 
and never returned again. In the meanwhile, efforts were 
being strenuously made to cut a way up the mountain. In 1879 
American cnterprise succeeded in hewing a rough carriage road, 
over which the journey to the heights took from two to three 
days. In 1884 a railway line was projected, but after it was 
constructed for some miles, the work had to be stopped for want 
of funds. Four years after a wealthy syndicate took up the work, 
having started the Manitou and Pike’s Peak Railway Company. 
Labourer’s strikes, a heavy snow-fall, and storms were among the 
difficulties they had to encounter. But they surmounted all 
these, and on the 20th October 1890, the line, the highest in the — 
world, was completed. ‘T’he line is nine miles in length, and is 
constructed on the broad gauge. Its greatest speed is eight miles an 
hour The engine pushes the train up the hill from behind. Every- 
thing depends upon the strength and the power of the engines. 
There is room for fifty passengers in each train, and the seats have 
been so contrived that whether going up or down, they retain 
the same position, and the occupant feels as if he were going 
along a level plain. There are eight railway stations along the 
way. Atone point is a steep called the Grand Pass, which is 
2,000 feet in length. To the right of this ascent are the 
Echo Falls. We met one or*two other falls along the 
route. “he scene was, of course, grand and lovely, and the 
railway passing through it was a triumph of human skill and 
ingenuity. As we go higher up, Manitou, with its ue uenes 
looked most charming. ae a 
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We accomplished the journey to the summit with ease and 
safety, while Major Pike, with all his bold and adventurous 
spirit, was unable to gain the top. And what a sight from here ! 
Who can describe it? I cannot, to be sure. On three gides 
was an interminable plain, while on the fourth were ranges of 
mountains, their peaks being covered with snow. Everywhere 
was the mysterious hand of the Creator of the Universe. You 
cannot look.upon a scene like this, and deny, or even doubt, His 
existence. 

If the tourist wishes to stay here, there is a hotel for him 
where he can be comfortable. Sunset is exceptionally grand 
from this eminence. JBesides the railway route, there is a 
carriage road of 21 miles and a foot-path of 12 miles. It was 
bitter cold in this region of eternal snow. Upto two to three 
thousand feet below the summit, there was absolutely no vegeta- 
tion, the part looking quite bleak and barren. ‘The party, which 
I had joined in this tour, was photographed here. I would 
have prolonged my stay here for some hours, but as the cold 
and rarefied air had affected me already, I took the advice of 
my fellow-tourists and came down by the very next train. 


Manitou, with its mineral springs and salubrious climate, has 
become a favourite resort of invalids. People in search of health 
and pleasure troop here in their thousands. The Garden of the Gods, 
so called by the Indians, is three miles and a half from this town. 
There are no trees or vegetation here. But there are rocks which 
are interesting as presenting the appearance of various objects. 
Some looked from a distance like quadrupeds. Other rocks 
appeared to be the remains of some ancient fortress. ‘hese rocks 
were worshipped as their Gods by the Red Indians, hence the 
name given to the place. The rocks are really a curiosity in 
their way. 

The mineral springs of Manitou are of various characters, 
containing soda, or carbonic acid gas, or sulphur, or iron. The 
mineral waters are bottled and exported in large quantities by 
the Manitou Mineral Waters Company. 


The Cave of Winds is about a mile and a half from the 
springs. In the interior are to be seen natural strings, as of 
pearls, hanging from the rocks—a very fine and curious sight. 
The cave has also been given, on this account, the name of the 
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Pearl Palace. There is another cave, a larger one, in which are 
spacious halls. In one of these is a natural organ of stone, which, 
I am told, produces very sweet sounds when played by the man who 
is employed there specially for the purpose; and the sweetness 
is much increased by the reverberation of the surrounding 
rocks. The room where this curiosity of nature is situated is 
called Music Hall. 


I may say a word about the Colcrado Springs, before 
concluding this chapter. They are at a short distance from 
Manitou and are at an elevation of 6,000 feet. The water has 
good medicinal virtues, besides being refreshing and appetising. 
Colorado is situated in the centre of the fairy region of Pike’s 
Peak. Thousands of invalids, coming here to have a course of the 
waters, return home in health and strength. The climate is said 
to be very healthy for asthmatic and consumptive patients. 


CHAPTER XV. 


GHIGAGO—ITS WORLD-FAMOUS EXHIBIMION. 


Chicago—Its rise and expansion—The United States Yards—A few magnificent 
statistics —Pulman Town—The Auditorium—The Golden Era of the United 
States—Magnificent preparations for the World’s Fair—Fishery Buildings— 
Palace of Mechanical Arts—Columbus Museum—Typical villages—Statue of 
Liberty—Columbia Fountain—Administration Hall—Manufactures and Arts 
Building—The Agricultural Building—The Egyptian Room—Turkish Dance— 
Glass Manufacture—Exhibition of Beautiful Women—Women’s Building— 
Degradation of Indian Women—Contributions from Royalties—The Nursery— 
Art Building—Transportation Building—Electricity Building —Horticultural 
Building—Mines and Mining Building. 


MY next place of visit was Chicago, where I arrived on the 

llth July. I put up ata big hotel opposite the railway 
station. I had come here to see its famous Exhibition, which 
indeed, had supplied the principal motive for my second tour. I 
was in the town for sixteen days, seeing all that I could of the 
wonderful World’s Fair of the year 1893, | 
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Chicago is only next to New York among the cities of 
America. It was not much known fifty years ago; but since 
1850, it has made marvellous strides in prosperity,—in population, 
commerce and general importance. In the space of less than 
half a century, the population has increased from 30,000 to 
1,099,000, and the city is surrounded by a net-work of railways. 
There are also five large lakes round about. Possessing these 
means of outlet for its goods, Chicago enjoys all the advantages 
of a port-town with a good harbour. In 1871 the city was visited 
by a calamitous fire, destroying nearly the whole town and render- 
ing 100,000 people homeless. But in two short decades, another 
grew up on its ashes, far surpassing the old one in beauty and 
magnificence. Originally, the city being on a low level, the 
soil was very damp. ‘The level was accordingly raised about 
twelve feet by reclamations before the new town was built. I 
will just give one or two instances to illustrate the magni- 
tude of the trade of Chicago. A commercial firm, known 
as “the United States Yards,” occupy 350 acres of land, of 
which 210 acres are covered with factories and buildings. The 
streets traversing these yards are altogether eight miles long. 
Here eight million cattle are brought every year for sale, the 
total value of the sale being 200,000,000 dollars! ‘Then there 
are factories for the preparation and exportation of preserved meat, 
the value of which comes to 100,000,000 dollars perannum! Meat 
forms one-third of the total value of the exports from Chicago. 


The public buildings of such a place are bound to be very 
costly and magnificent. The palatial pile of the City Hall has 
cost 4,000,000 dollars; while the Post Office and the Customs 
House have cost 6,000,000 dollars. The water supply is from 
Lake Michigan, the daily consumption being 150,000,000 gallons. 
The town is circled round with extensive parks, a dozen in 
number, at a cost of 10,000,000 dollars. These magnificent 
statistics will give my friends some idea of the magnitude and 
and vastness of the city and its concerns. 


At some distance from Chicago are the factories of a com- 
pany for the construction of Pulman Cars. The fully paid-up 
capital of the company is twenty million dollars. The extensive 
works have created quite a town of their own, which is named 
after Pulman, ‘The town is 12 miles to the south of Chicago. 
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George Pulman, who is now a millionaire, first took up 3,500 
acres of ground for his factories. He took care to build quarters 
for his workpeople on the most approved principles of sanitation. 
The scientific drains alone cost 600,000 dollars, and the grounds 
were laid out for streets and houses according to the designs of 
eminent engineers and architects. There are gardens for the 
recreation of the people, theatres for their amusement, and 
churches for their worship. Many employes of the superior class 
have become rich enough to have houses of their own. The 
number of such employes is 2,000. 


Before I describe the grand exhibition I may here say a 
few words about the stupendous pile known as the Auditorium, 
which has cost 3,500,000 dollars. This gigantic building is 
constructed of iron and stone, and is completely fire-proof. It 
ig a product of private enterprise. It contains 140 offices, a 
Recital Hall accommodating 500 people, and a grand and splendid 
theatre. There is no other theatre in this world, it is said, 
rivalling this in splendour and size. It has room for 4,100 specta- 
tors, but whenever it may be necessary, arrangements can be 
made for accommodating twice the number. This monster pile 
has twenty floors. In one corner of itis the Auditorium Hotel 
with 400 rooms. Above the theatre is a big hall made of steel 
for the purpose of holding special dinners. There is a tower 
surmounting it all, whence you can have a very good view of this 
great city. 

The streets are alive and busy with the incessant traffic of 
men and carriages, of omnibuses:and steam and horse tram- 
cars without number. ‘There are fourteen railway stations, 
which take people to all points of the compass. The 
factories number 4,000, employing labourers who can be counted 
by thousands and hundreds of thousands. Besides the water 
brought in from Lake Michigan, there are forty artesian wells 
to supplement this supply. The ordinary lighting every night of 
its public and private buildings with gas and electricity is in itself 
like a grand illumination. A vast, wealthy, busy, restless, im- 
mense, wonderful city this of Chicago! 


The World’s Fair of Chicago was a gigantic affair, which 
could only be undertaken and brought to a successful issue by 
the resources and enterprise of a government like that of America, 
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In the year 1876 this wonderful country had completed its first 
century of independence, and marvellous as had been its progress 
in wealth and commerce, and in all the departments of science 
and art, the two decades following the year 1876 have been 
described as marking the commencement of a Golden Era for the 
United States. When such a country undertakes a grand exhibi- 
tion, it may well be imagined that the show would not be 
lacking in variety, magnificence and inventive genius. After a 
preliminary ceremony, held in the presence of an enormous crowd 
in October 1892, the fair was opened to the world on the 10th 
May 1893, and was kept open for six months from that date. The 
people and the governments of the whole wide world had been 
invited to take part in the fair, and its promoters had succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathy and cooperation of them all. The 
whole civilized world took an interest in it. Europe, Asia, 
Australia and even Africa, were united, as it were, with America 
in the common bond of peaceful commerce. Though extensive 
grounds had been taken up for the exhibition, the demand for 
space was much in excess of the supply. The whole of Jackson 
Park of 583 acres, Washington Park of 871 acres, and what 
was styled the Midway Plaisance of 80 acres, was covered with 
buildings. Five million dollars had been spent in laying out 
the grounds and beautifying them with trees and plants. The 
last Paris Exhibition had been the grandest of all its predecessors. 
But the Chicago Fair beats it hollow, because it was four times as 
large. It extended along the bank of the Michigan Lake for 
two miles, where palatial buildings had been erected for the 
world’s wares. Besides thirteen exceptionally grand buildings, 
there were 100 smaller ones, mostly constructed by foreign 
merchants and governments at their own expense. The money 
spent upon these buildings alone is said to be twice the whole 
cost of the Paris Exhibition. Arrangements were made for 
the daily supply of sixty million gallons of water for the multitudes 
visiting the exhibition. A sum of 4,50,000 dollars was spent 
upon the construction of drains and the supply of other sanitary 
requirements. The place was illuminated at night by electricity 
as wellas gas. The cost of the exhibition came to the magni- 
ficent total of 22,000,000 dollars ! 


Sixteen days was much too short a period for one to go 
over the show with any minuteness. Yet during my tour, this 
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was the longest period I had permitted myself for my stay at 
any one place, and at Chicago I was resolved to make the most 
of my time. The fair being situated on the borders of the lake, 
water is admitted into the grounds, and by means of boats and 
bridges the place is made to look something like Venice. There is 
also a small railway line to convey the visitors from place to 
place. Each train consists of four carriages, accommodating 
96 passengers. As it stops at astation, all the doors of the carriages 
fly open of themselves, this being one of the contrivances made to 
save time. The train goes round the fair in 40 minutes, and you 
can do the circuit for 10 cents only. Two chief medical officers, 
with a staff of ten surgeons and a number of nurses under them, 
are employed for the treatment of the sick and of persons 
suffering from any accident. As soon as an aecident is reported, 
an ambulance car, with the necessary requisites, is despatched to 
the scene and every assistance is rendered at once to the patient. 
There is also a police court, a post office and a telegraph office. 
A staff of 25 clerks and an equal number of messengers are 
employed for the distribution of letters. There are three 
magistrates for dealing summary justice to thieves and pickpockets. 


The chief features of the whole exhibition were represented on a 
small scale in a splendid building constructed by the Tilinois 
government for 250,000 dollars. Chicago being the chief city 
of this state, the government had contributed 800,000 dollars 
towards the expenses of the fair. ‘Two water-falls were shown. 
here exactly resembling nature. There was also a school for the 
blind, where the unfortunate pupils were engaged in wpe: 
writing and reading. 


The Fishery Building contains a thousand varieties of the 
inmates of the deep. There are live sharks and alligators. It 
was intended that a whale should also be brought there to keep 
the other monsters company, but it could not be caught alive. 
On the upper floor of this building is a hotel, where you can get a 
delicious dinner of fish only. 


The Palace of Mechanical Arts is 846 by 492 feet, and is 
surrounded by four large buildings. For the purpose of laying 
out and building over the twenty acres of ground required for 
this department of the fair, a sum of Rs. 1,285,000 dollars was 
spent. This is a museum of the wonderful inventions made iy 
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the mechanical arts and sciences, together with a collection of 
their rude predecessors. There were steam factories at work 
for the manufacture of cloth, arms, glass ware, paper, and a 
hundred other articles. I was astonished to see a carving 
machine turn out four or five statues at a time ma few minutes. 
There were, besides, remarkable old clocks, a map of the world 
made 400 years ago, and some gigantic bells from Berlin, one of 
which was 7,000 pounds in weight, requiring the combined 
strength of three men to ring it. There was a monster gun by 
Krupp, 127 tons in weight. The ball fired from it is said to be 
able to travel sixteen miles. By the side of this giant are some 
comparatively smaller guns. The manufacturers have themselves 
spent 5,00,000 dollars to erect a handsome pavilion to exhibit 
these formidable engines of destruction. There was an engine, 
3,000 horse power, capable of supplying the necessary power 
for illuminating 100,000 lamps. ‘There were numerous other 
articles, wonderful and interesting in this part of the fair, but I 
cannot stop to describe them, as a mere reference to them would 
fill up a volume. 


The Columbus Museum was one of the most interesting 
sights of the exhibition. The three ships with which Columbus 
sailed over unknown waters in search of the New World were 
exhibited here. His own bark “St. Maria’ contained his modest 
little cabin, an hour-glass of sand, some of the little guns of those 
days, a rude table of plain wood, some old pictures, a compass, 
and soon. Among other curious articles were helmets, armours, 
shields, swords, spears and other weapons of war. How very 
frail and utterly insignificant did these little vessels, which 
performed the ever-memorable voyage, look before the floating 
castles and palaces of our own days! ‘There was also a model of 
the house in which Columbus lived. Among other relics of the 
times was the bell, presented to the great Discoverer by Queen 
Isabella, which was presented by him in turn to the Spanish monks 
who had gone to settle in the New World. Itis 64 pounds in 
weight. Among the papers of those days was a letter written by 
Columbus with his own hand, and some royal edicts signed by the 
royalty of Spain. In the midst of these memorials of Columbus, 
towered high a bronze statue of the great man, twenty feet in 
length, which was placed on a pedestal thirty feet high. There 
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was also another representation of Columbus driving in a carriage- 
and-four in all the glory of triumph, on his return home from the 
voyage of discovery. | 


There were several typical villages representing life in various 
parts of the world. There was an Arab village with camels 
and Arab horses, and children of the Desert singing and 
playing on a flute. Another was a West-Indian village, with 
natives wearing ear-rings and a knot of hair on the head 
adorned with strings of false pearls. Their hair and comple- 
xion are red, and they live in little round huts, where the 
floor is spread with straw. They are real savages. One of their 
principal articles of food is boiled Indian corn. The women part 
their hair in the middle, filling it in with red lead. Both the 
males, as well as females, colour their cheeks with red lead. 
These people have their own wild dance. Men aud women form 
themselves into a circle and turn round yelling and gesticulating, 
to the sound of a metal drum. Their personal adornment 
consists of a string of beads worn as a necklace, similar strings 
round the wrists and waists, birds’ feathers stuck in the head, and 
sandals of leather as a covering for the feet. Women carry their 
little ones tied up behind. The third village- was of Javaites. 
The inmates are Malay Mussalmans who are engaged in building 
a mosque of bamboo matting. Some women were employed at 
the loom or were engaged in selling Java curiosities. A nominal fee 
is charged for admission to the fair, but the extras one has to pay 
to visit various places of interest, the villages for instance, mount 
up to a good sum, in the course of a visit. A fee of a quarter of 
a dollar admitted me to that part of the village where I saw three 
Java girls, singing and dancing. They were dressed in silks, with 
embroidered caps on their head. In the same way there are 
typical villages showing rural life in Sumatra, Borneo, Fiji, 
New Zealand and many other places. In the Midway Plaisaunce 
is a mosque in connection with a Turkish village, to which no 
one but Mussalmans are admitted at the times of prayer. At other 
times it is open to all. : | 


Near the borders of the lake is a gigantic statue of Liberty, 
sixty-five feet in length, the size of the head, feet and hands 
being in proportion. At night aman mounts up a ladder inside the 
statue and lights the crown adorning the head with electricity. In 
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one hand is a globe on which is seated an eagle with outstretched 
wings; and in the other are the sceptre and standard of the state. 
The statue of Columbus occupies a place in the vicinity. 


The Columbia Fountain with its artistic, and symbolical 
design, attracted much attention. It represents Columbia en- 
throned in a royal boat of Triumph, which is moved by Time, 
and preceded by trumpets blowing pans of praise. Art, 
Commerce, Agriculture and Industry are represented as rowing 
the boat. In front of it are eight sea-horses, each ridden by a 
representative of Commerce. The scene of the fountain, with the 
water playing in it, is extremely pretty at night under the effect 
of the electric light. The water shoots up 150 feet, and falls in 
sparkling, many-hued, spray. 

The Administration Hall has cost by far the largest amount 
spent on any other building. I-cannot stop here to describe the 
splendour of the building or the wonderful variety of its 
contents. Another grand museum of wonders collected from all 
parts of the world is the Manufactures and Arts Building, an 
extensive pile, costing 1,500,000 dollars. The Agricultural 
Building, full of the articles appropriate to it, occupies a 
pretty situation near the lake. A plot of about 8,000 square 
feet is turned into a model farm, where the visitor sees farming 
done according to the latest scientific improvements. The farm 
include live stock and a dairy. The two buildings devoted to 
commerce and agriculture are divided by an inlet of water from 
the lake, over which one can have a pleasant sail in little boats. 
This place is a favourite pleasure resort in the cool of the evening. 
The days, till three o’clock in the afternoon, are very warm. 

There is an Egyptian room. There are, as may be expected, 
some imitations of the famous mummies, but they are not quite 
like the originals I saw in Egypt. The Egyptian dance 
was worth seeing. It was performed by a pretty girl in a pretty 
dress. This was followed by a sort of warfare in song by a@ party 
of Egyptians. An ingeniously contrived train takes one to a 
height of 264, whence is obtained a fine panoramic view olf 
Chicago and its fair. 

From here I went to see the Turkish Dance, to which 
admission was obtained on payment of a quarter of a dollar. The 
dance was performed by five pretty girls in Turkish dress. I 
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never saw a dance like this in Turkey, and thought that these 
girls might have been imported from Damascus. ‘Their singing 
‘was in the Arabic tongue. I noticed a preponderance of the 
Mussalman communities at the dancing and singing pavilions. 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, Egyptians, Syrians, Algerians, Javaites 
and other Mussalman communities had all their dancing and 
singing representatives at the fair. 

- The inysteries of glass manufacture were shewn in all stages 
of progress, from the molten mass of glass to the beautiful 
articles, plain and fancy, prepared from it. There was a perfect 
division of labour, each one doing his own appointed work with 
wonderful precision and despatch. From this place I proceeded 
to the exhibition of Beautiful Women, where fifty representatives 
of beauty from Europe and Asia were exhibited. Each had a 
partition «assigned to her, and they were all arrayed in their 
national costumes. J next went to the Women’s Building, 
which is under the entire control of a committee of ladies, and 
where women’s work, pretty, fancy, artistic and useful, sent in 
from all parts of the civilized world, is exhibited. The show gives 
evidence of the great progress made by females in the course of the 
last hundred years, as contrasted with the males. In my country 
of India women are kept in seclusion and slavery. They are 
there, as if they were not. But now that the world is wide open 
to my countrymen, they should learn from the example and 
experience of civilized nations, and endeavour, honestly and 
strenuously, to raise the position of women, and to illumine their 
hearts with culture. The women of civilized countries have shown 
that they can vic with the other sex in intellectual pursuits, and 
some exhibits Isaw here show that even in rough manual work 
they will not be, if they are so minded, far behind their stronger 
counterpart. One woman, who is following the heavy occupation 
of blacksmith, has exhibited nails, screws, hammers and other 
products of her own handwork. A high born lady, the Hon. 
Sibyl Amherst, has sent here a pair of almond-coloured leather 
boots made by herself. A young lady contributes a carved table, : 
made of wood 300 years old. The Princess of Wales also hag 
graciously contributed to this part of the fair an exquisitely 
carved chair with a leather cushion fixed to it with her own hands, 
Her daughters have also sent in some pretty products of their own 
workmanship. This is a two-storied building which has cost 
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138,000 dollavs. On the first floor is a hospital managed: entirely 
by women, as well as a Kindergarten school. On the second: 
floor are a model cook room and refreshment room, showing how. 
they should be furnished and managed. I have spoken of the 
contributions sent by the Princess of Wales and her daughters. Butr 
I must not omit to mention that Queen Victoria and her daughters, 
as well as ladies belonging to the royalties of Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Italy and other countries, have also been pleased to exhibit: 
some curious and pretty articles. The most amusing, if not the 
most interesting part of the exhibition is the nursery, where.is a 
number of infants, crying, shrieking, smiling, placed under 
the care of nurses. This is a model baby farm, showing how little 
ones should be nursed. Women were attracted to the piesa in 
large numbers. 


The Art Building contains some master-pieces of seniien, T 
am very fond of art pictures, and though I devoted a whole day 
to the beautiful pictures in this building, I might have gone 
there,. again and again, for at least a week, if I had the 
necessary time at my disposal. The artistic form of the building 
is. in keeping with its contents. The structure -has cost 
670,000 dollars. The light is admitted from the roof: so 
that it presents the noble works of art at their best. 
On account of its precious and rare contents, the building is made 
fire-proof, not a bit of wood being used in its construction. 
Besides the pictures, there were statues, and fine carvings on 
stone and metal. eo 


There was a pretty scene of the state which is’ called t the 
New Zealand of America, The grains, grass and vegetables, 
forming the distinguishing feature of another state are collected 
in the Corn Palace. It contains 10,000 samples of corn Browing 
in this state. © | 


_- The Traisportation Building contains a sailestion: of the 
means: employed by men, from the earliest times-to the present, 
for transporting themselves and their goods. There are railways 
and steamers, bridges and lifts, carriages and cycles, machines 
moving by wind and water power, and what not, ‘There is a 
model. of the engine attached to the first train that ran in 
England in 1804.. There are also models of sonie of ‘the largest. 


steamers of the present day, as wellas of one of the largest bridges in: 
17 
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the world, namely that spanning the Firth of Forth. There is 
also a model of Pulman Town. There is an Egyptian boat 
4,000 years old, and a primitive anchor made of wood. The 
torpedo boats never fail to engage interest. Each is worked by 
a couple of men, and when they dive into the sea, there is a 
contrivance to supply the men with fresh air. ‘The boat in which 
Grace Darling went heroically to the rescue of ship-wrecked crew, 
in a tremendous storm, is also shown here. The powerful 
P. and O. fleet has its representatives in miniature at this exhibi- 
tion. The company, which started very modestly with a couple 
of vessels, has now a fleet of 54 large steamers constructed in 
the most approved design. They carry the mails to many parts 
of the world, receiving subsidies from the British and the Italian 
Governments. Thirty of these vessels have been armed, that they 
may be of use to England at the time of war, and the remainder 
will also be similarly equipped. 


The Electricity Building shows the wonderful progress made 
by electricity, as an agent of light, heat and power, within the 
last decade or two. Its most famous exponent, by common 
consent, is Edison, who has had reserved for himself a special 
enclosure for exhibiting his wonderful inventions, Our first 
impression after going over the building is that electricity will 
have in future a large share in the material progress of mankind. 
Its agency can be applied to a thousand different purposes, and in 
some of the uses to which it will be put it will act as a benefactor 
of the human kind. There is a large engine, 1,500 horse power, 
worked by electricity. You can see by means of this agency 
distant objects, hear distant voices, and preserve sound, awaking it 
when you choose, There is a statue in this place of Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the pioneers of the science of electricity. 


The Horticultural Building is small, but splendid, being 
built at a cost of 325,000 dollars. You can nowhere see a collec- 
tion of flowers, so extensive, so comprehensive and so lovely. 
There are 18,000 specimens of orchids alone of every variety under 
the sun. I was told that some of the rare specimens have cost 
thousands of dollars. On the roof is laid out a pretty garden. 
Outside the building isa green little isle adorned with pots and 
beds of charming flowers. The airis laden with their sweet 
perfumes. 
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The Mines and Mining Building is a_ special house 
for the exhibition of minerals, which, I am told, had received 
no special recognition at any other previous exhibition. 
The building constructed for this purpose is a large one, costing 
265,000 dollars. Besides specimens of precious stones . and 
metals, there were various kinds of stone and coal, petroleum 
and salt. I saw here a female figure made of salt, which was a 
curlosity in its way, and also a statue of liberty of the same 
material. There were models of mines and specimens of mineral 
products, as they are found in their natural state in the soil, An 
artist has exhibited a figure in silver of a youthful maiden, seated 
in a silver boat on wheels. Above her is a screen sparkling with 
precious stones. Two figures of Pluto in gold and silver ‘are 
represented at two ends, with the precious ore flowing from the 
vessels in their hands. 


I was anxious to see the products of India. There is a 
collection of carved and fancy work, vessels of silver and copper, 
Hindu idols, and figures of Indian birds and animals, shawls and 
embroidered cloth. It did not appear to be on a level with the 
exhibits from other countries. I noticed here only one Indian firm, 
namely that of two enterprising Parsis, Messrs. Ardesher and 
Behramji. 

After sixteen days spent at the World’s Fair, my mind was full 
of its wonders and its magnificence, leaving a pleasant and bewilder- 
ing sense of the innumerable varieties I had seen of the products of 
art andnature, collected from end to end of the world. Great, indeed, 
must be the people who can conceive such a grand undertaking 
and carry it through with such splendid success. 
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CHAPTER XVI . 


THE MAMMOTH GAVES. 


Louisville—Discovery of the Caves—Their vast extent—The equable temperature 
—Marriage celebrations in the Cave—A case of conscience—The Gothic Altar 
—Purity Lake—Optical Ilusions—The Giant’s Coffin—The Bridge of Sighs— 
Bacon Chamber—-The Dead Sea—Echo River—The Pilgrim’s Progress—The 
Great Relief—Sounds of the river—Cincinnati a aa a 
City. 


(EFT Gis on July 26th for Louisville to see the 
6= famousMammoth Caves. The railway runs througha green 
and well-cultivated country. Louisville is the principal town of 
Kentucky. It has a large trade and is one of the largest markets 
in the world for tobacco. The first colony that settled here in 
1781 consisted of but 20 persons. Its population now numbers 
175,000. 


_ ~ Having passed a night in this city, I set forth in the morning 
to ‘the Glasgow Junction Station from which the caves are ten 
miles off. The railway branch is specially constructed for visitors 
to the caves. Having arrived here with a company of European 
and American tourists, we rested at the Cave Hotel, a two- 
storied house built entirely of wood. I then started with a guide 
for the caves. They are really among the great wonders of the 

world. They were discovered in 1809 by one Hutchinson while 
on the track of a wild bear whom he had wounded. His pursuit 
took him to one of the caves into which the animal had retired. As 
the place gradually became a favourite spot with visitors, and the 
interior was better explored, more recesses were discovered in 
the course of time. The whole series of caves looks as if carved 
into a chunam stone mine. There are here 226 roads of different 
lengths, totalling a distance of from 150 to 200 miles. There are 
besides 27 domes, 23 deep ravines, 8 streams, 3 rivers, two lakes 
and one sea. One of the domes is 300 feet high, while one of 
ravines is 175 deep. In these caves the temperature is equable 
throughout the year. Summer .or winter, moist or dry, the 
temperature stands at 54 degrees, with an occasional variation 
of two or four degrees. Hxcept at the entrance, the sun’s rays 
can never penetrate into the cave. The whole is enveloped in 
darkness, and silence reigns supreme. I felt as if I could walk 
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nere tor miles and never get tired. The temperature is just cool 
enough to be pleasant and bearable. Some of the roads are 
smooth as-those made of asphalt. The mouth of the cave is 70 by 
50 feet, being in the form of an arch. Near the entrance is a natu- 
ral, wild, garden, of vine, feens, tulips, and other plants and flowers. 
At the entrance is also a sounding brook, by the side of which 
is a flight of 96 steps which lead you down into the cave. Cross- 
ing a hall, you come across an iron gate which was opened by 
my guide with a key. We each had a lamp of paraffine 
oil, the guide having also with him a stock of lime light which 
he ignited whenever he had to show me anything of particular 
interest. 

As soon as the gate was opened, a strong gust of wind from 
the interior blew out the lights we were carrying. It is a curious 
circumstance that in summer the wind blows out from the inside 
of the cave, while in winter a current blowg into it. After 
relighting the lamps, we proceeded cautiously on our way. It is 
believed that the cave has been formed by the constant action of 
water-courses, extending over ages. The first room, which is 
also the largest, is known by the name of the Rotunda. It is almost 
a circular room, 100 feet high and 150 feet in diameter After 
proceeding about half a mile in the interior, the tourist comes near a 
staircase of fifteen steps, and on ascending it, he finds himself at 
the entrance to another opening. Here is a fine place supported 
on natural columns which is styled the Gothic Altar. The arched 
roof was at first supported by thirty pillars, of which eight only 
now remain. Twenty couples have selected this place for uniting 
themselves in matrimony. The first marriage tbat took place 
here was that of a girl who had taken a vow never to be united in 
wedlock with any one “on the surface of this earth.” After the 
lapse of a few years, a youth took her fancy, and she found herself 
in the toils of love, in spite of her vow, and almost in spite of her 
will. How to get over the solemn oath, was now the vexed ques- 
tion. ‘Love, however, suggested a solution of the difficulty. Her 
swain took his mistress into the cave, and satisfied her conscience 
by pleading that as the place where they stood was not “on the 
surface of the earth,’ but under its surface, the terms of her vow 
were not at all binding upon her in that situation. Her reason 
was satisfied, because her heart had already been won, and the 
marriage was celebrated. 
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In the Gothic Altar is a seat in the shape of a large arm- 
chair. A little further on is a dome, where a small stream bursting 
out at one point in the rocky wall disappears into it again 
after running for a very short distance. In the vicinity is a lake, 
which for the transparency of its water is called Purity Lake. 
So still and clear was the water, that mistaking it for dry land, 
I put my foot into it as I walked along. The lake is extremely 
shallow. | 


The road overhung by the Gothic arches was two miles long. 
At the end, my guide extinguished the lamps, and went on 
whistling, I standing my ground. My guide then illuminated 
the place with lime light, when, lo, I saw standing before me a 
white marble statue where none was before! It was about twelve 
feet in height. ‘The statue vanished, when the place was again 
enveloped in darkness. My guide afterwards explained to me 
that figures like the statue were an optical illusion which was 
visible in light produced by means of certain chemical compounds. 


The guide then presented to me another scene produced by 
the same agency. There is a large hall called the Star Chamber, 
about 500 feet by 70 feet. Here the guide asked me to sit on a 
rock, and taking away my lamp with him, he hid himself 
somewhere behind the rocks. There was total darkness around. 
In a minute the guide told me to look upwards, and I beheld a 
firmament brilliantly lit up with innumerable stars. After a time 
the scene was changed into a dark cloudy sky with storm and 
thunder. Again, the sky appeared as fair as at first, reflecting 
the twilight of the early morning hours, and sounds were heard as 
those of the crowing of the cock, the bleating of sheep and the 
lowing of cattle. Gradually, the grey twilight gave place to the 
glory of advancing day. All this is done by means of 
artificial ight, and was very pretty to behold. 


One of the attractions of the cave is a large rock, 40 feet long, 
20 broad and 9 deep, of the shape of a trunk. It is appropriately 
named the Giant’s Coffin. A little further on are six chasms, 
each about a hundred feet deep: One of these is spanned by a 
bridge, called the Bridge of Sighs. Standing on the bridge, as the 
terrors of this dark cavern are revealed to the sight by the light of 
a paraffine taper thrown into it, you utter an involuntary sigh, 
Hence the name of the bridge. 
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Next I came across a roofless hut of stone. This is one of 
twelve huts built in 1843 for fifteen consumptive patients, who 
came to dwell here in the hope that the equable temperature of the 
cave all the year round might afford them relief. They occupied 
themselves, for one thing, in gardening, rearing plants and flowers. 
But plants and flowers have need of the vivifying sunlight, in the 
same way as men; so they sickened and died, and also did one of 
the poor patients. Then another and another. The rest took 
warning in time and left the inhospitable recess. 


Two miles from the mouth of the cave is aroom, 250 feet 
below the surface of the earth. It has alow ceiling from which 
it looks as if pieces of ham and venison were ‘hanging. ‘The room 
is, therefore, dubbed, Bacon Chamber. In the vicinity is a lake 
styled the Dead Sea. A small water fall in the neighbourhood is 
said to have connection with the spring I saw at the entrance. 
Passing the rivers, named Styx and Lethe, we came up to what is 
called the Echo River. The name signifies the peculiarity of the 
place. We took our seat in a boat and sailed up the river. The 
width of the river varies from 20 to 200 feet, and its length is three 
quarters of amile. The total length of the underground region is 
six miles. The sail was most pleasant. The guide awoke the echoes 
around by singing, shouting, playing on a musical instrument, and 
firing a pistol. One might imagine that the sounds were duly 
returned by spirits dwelling in the bosom of the river. By the light 
of a lamp, I saw imaginary forms of ferocious beasts in the river 
longing for their prey. As a matter of fact, however, there is no 
living thing in this river, except tortoises and blind fish, of a white 
colour and from two to three inches in length. It seems as if 
nature has not bestowed upon the fishes the superfluous luxury of 
eye-sight, because being denizens of a dark cavern, they can have 
no possible use of it. 


Now we had reached the end of our journey, at a point where 
the road onward had been blocked by masses of loose rocks. The 
guide undertook to take us back by a shorter cut. The way was 
most difficult, rough and intricate, In some parts ladders had been 
put up for the convenience of the tourist going along this hard 
and toilsome road. This part of the ascent has the significant 
name of the Corkscrew. ‘The Corkscrew Road is also styled the 
Fat Man’s Misery, because the passage is only a foot and a half in 
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width and is winding and sinuous. We had to crawl and straggle 
and stumble, picking our way slowly and most’ cautiously, till we 
had arrived at the door of the cave, and once more beheld the light. 
of heaven. The painful and difficult journey first leads to a spaci- 
ous hall which is happily styled the Great Relief, for it is a relief, 
indeed, after the sufferings encountered by the pilgrim in his pro- 
gress. Weary, shaken and exhausted, the light and breath of 
heaven, with their soothing and refreshing effects, are valle, and 
appreciated now, as they never were before. 


But the visitor is fully repaid for all his toil and trouble. One 
of the curiosities of these wonderful recesses is the musical sound. 
that is produced in the waters. My guide having stirred up the 
waters of a river, a sweet jangling, as of silver bells, was heard in- 
amoment. The sound gradually grew louder and yet louder, till 
it became like that produced by the ringing together of many large 
bells. The effect was very pleasing tothe ear. The sound gradually 
subsided, and shortly after stillness was restored, the solemn tolling 
as that of a number of cathedral bells, was again heard from the 
depths of the river. The concert lasted till the waters were stirr- 
ing and restless from. the shaking, and quiet was finally restored 
when they resumed their wonted placidity. 


Having paid a shorter visit to the caves on the following day, 
I went to Cincinnati on the 28th July. This city has to tell the 
same tale of its wonderful progress and expansion, within the space 
of two or three generations, as the other great cities of America. 
Broad roads, extensive parks, magnificent buildings and busy 
trade—these are the characteristics of big American towns. There 
are 6,000 factories in Cincinnati employing 100,000 work people, 
The public brary is stocked with 140,000 volumes. There is alarge 
music school, with 400 pupils and 26 teachers. Half the popula- 
tion consists of Germans, so one feels as if he were in some town 
in Germany. There is a hanging bridge, a hundred feet up the 
river, and 2,252 feet in length. 


From here I went to Columbus: which, like Cincinnati, 18 one 
of the towns of Ohio. It is a smal’, but rising place. The: Broad 
Street, true to its name, is 120 feet wide. There are some fine. 
buildings:in Columbus. The Capitol has a dome 160 feet high and 
192 feet in circumference. There are separate asylums for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, the insane and the idiots. ‘These are all 
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palatial buildings which have cost a great deal. My next stage 
was Sandusky, a port town, whose chief exports are fresh fish, 
timber and wine. The export of fish every year is valued at 
15,000,000 dollars, the total weight of the article being estimated 
at 12,000 tons! ‘There is no other town of the world rivalling this 
in the immensity of its fish trade. The amount of wine manufac- 
tured every year is 2,000,000 gallons. This town is not far from 
Chicago in a straight line, but I had to take a Jong detour, in the 
south, in order to see the Mammoth Caves. 

My next halt was at Lake Erie, which is 250 miles long, 60 
broad and 564 feet above the level of the sea. Its greatest depth 
being only 84 feet, it is dangerous for the navigation of large 
vessels. I had a good view of the lake and its surroundings from 
the railway train which skirts its banks. To the north of the lake 
is Buffalo City, having the largest and the safest harbour in the 
state. After the Erie canal was constructed, this city has wonder- 
fully progressed in trade and population. There is a fine park 
covering 530 acres of ground. I now took train for the famous 
Niagara Falls. 
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‘Ax RRIVED at the falls, I put up at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
There are coigns of vantage from which one gets a correct 

idea of the magnitude and vastness of the volume of the water. The 
largest of the falls is on the Canada side, that on the New York side 
being comparatively smaller. I spent four days in loving contem- | 
plation of the beauty and grandeur of nature, yet I felt the time too. 
18 
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short for receiving all its delights into the soul. Yetthere are tour- 
ists who come and see and hurry away from this awful and sublime 
sight inoneshortday. I gazed and gazed upon the scene, in all its 
details and from every point of view till ‘it melted into the soul.” 
The giant falls are indeed the central feature of the scene, but they 
are not the only things here to monopolize our admiration. The 
Niagara region is, in reality, a museum of wonders, which are to 
be seen on foot, or from the boat or the railway train, in their 
different varieties of beauty. 


I can make but a feeble attempt to give the reader some idea 
of the strength, volume and intensity of the water. Five lakes, 
one of them the largest in the world, and all of them among the 
largest, with a number of tributary rivers, supply the falls with 
water, which in its passage at Niagara through a narrow defile of 
rocks forms itself into magnificent torrents and rapids, before it is 
let loose again from its bonds, and in the form of a river glides on- 
ward, discharging itself into Lake Ontario. The avalanche of 
water comes down from a height of from five to six hundred feet 
before it falls into the Niagara River. ‘The lake whence the water 
falls immediately into the river is 336 feet above it, and here, 
owing to the juxtaposition of the rocks, are formed the tremendous 
falls and rapids. The water flows with such furious force, its 
aspect is so angry and dreadful, and it creates such a terrific 
roar that the spectator stands gazing on it with awe and wonder 
and reverence. At one point the falls take one grand leap of 161 
feet, then another of 98 feet, as it hurries along towards the village 
of Lewiston, and finally with one little bound of 7 feet, it looses 
itself into lake Ontario. How grand, how powerful, the scene! 
I felt as if I would pass the remainder of my days in this lovely 
region. Idid not like to leave it, and when I had at last to tear my- 
self away from it, my eyes glistened with tears. I felt, as if I was 
leaving behind for ever something most dear to my heart,—as if I 
was having a last look at the grave of a dear friend before it was 
closed over him for evermore. 


Imagine a vast volume of water, 47,000 feet in breadth, 
rushing onward at a rate varying from ten to forty miles an hour. 
The mighty expanse of falling water is said to be a hundred 
million tons per hour! And what fury and turbulence, as it 
chafes and dashes down its course! What a roar, as of hundreds 
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of cannon fired all at once! It is heard over the region forty- 
four miles round! Niagara is an Indian name, which, by the 
way, is pronounced in forty different ways, meaning “the Gods of 
Sounding Waters.” This was originally supposed to be the 
the meaning of the term, but future phwlologists have discovered 
that the word has amore prosaic meaning, namely “the neck.” 
It signifies that the rapids and falls, being the connecting link 
between the Lakes Erie and Ontario, are like a neck joining 
them. There are at present only two falls. But it is said that 
a hundred years ago, there was also a third. The rock over 
which it took its course having been wasted away by the action 
of the mighty rushing of the waters, the fall has disappeared. 


The clouds of spray, caused by the tremendous fury and 
splashing of the waters, are most beautiful to behold, especially 
when they are tinted with the rays of the sun. They are visible 
from a great distance. Judge Porter said he saw one from the 
distance of a hundred miles. The scene is fascinating, both at 
sun-set and sun-rise. Then it stands before your eyes in all its 
splendour, and you are lost in wonder and amazement at the 
power and glory of the Creator. If you have a soul for nature, 
the magnificent sight will fill your heart with sacred thoughts and 
noble sentiments. The falls are also a sight to see by moonlight, 
when you see lovely rainbows on the spray-clouds, as during 
the day. 


The Horse-shoe Fall, that on the Canada side, is by far the 
grander of the two. One of its ends touches the Goat Island in 
the north, and the other the Victoria Park to the west. I went up 
this fall, as far as I safely could, ina boat. This wonder of the world, 
it may be said in passing, is left free to those who come to see it, 
by an arrangement made between the United States and Canada, 
when Lord Dufferin was Governor-General of the British Dominion. 
The tourist can almost shoulder the fall from a steel bridge between 
Goat Island and the neighbouring rock. To the south of Goat 
Island are three more little isles, called the Three Sisters. I went 
to see them all, and looked at the mighty waters from every point 
of view. Near one of these isles is the Hermit’s Cascade, so 
called from one Francis Abbot who, having retired from the world, 
was passing his life here as a hermit, and who died accidentally 
while bathing in the river, On account of the facilities given by. 
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the Governments of the United States and Canada, the number 
of visitors to Niagara is ever increasing. Their number in 1886 
was 166,280, while in the following year it was 187,169. Ifrose to 
8,00,000 in 1888, and 5,00,000 in 1889. 


The Table Rock House is the seat of the -fall which has 
disappeared in consequence of the constant action of the water. 
A portion of the rock is still extant, whence in former days, adven- 
turous travellers used to go down at great peril to themselves, in 
order to see the Horse-shoe Fall in all its giory. To-day, no risk 
whatever is involved in going thither, as you can descend with 
the utmost safety, by means of a hydraulic lift. A few paces from 
here, and you see overhead an inconceivably vast volume of water 
taking a mighty leap. I have seen many falls in other parts of the 
world and they have astonished me greatly. But, one and all, 
they are nothing before the mightiness of this giant. After I had 
got out of the lift, and walked about 150 paces through a tunnel, 
I went to the back of the fall, whence the horse-shoe shape is 
distinctly visible. Up to three miles from the Horse-shoe Fall, 
there is little specially noticeable in the river, except the bridges 
spanning it. Here the river takes an abrupt bend to the east, 
causing a stormy whirlpool. The furious waters, checked suddenly 
jn their course, dash wildly against the banks. It was here that 
the well-known swimmer, Captain Webb, was drowned, Though 
it is called the Whirlpool, it has none of the characteristics of it. 
Instead of the depression that one should expect in the centre of it, 
there is a mound caused by the water rushing down from the 
south, and turning in its wild career to the east. No man, caught 
in this pool, can ever hope to return alive. Yet near the edge of 
the bank, at a short distance from the Whirlpool, the waters are 
so calm that tourists can bathe there in safety. 


_ The water rolls on rapidly till it reaches Queenstown. From 
this point the river glides smoothly and placidly on for seven 
miles, till it falls into Lake Ontario. The falls are in their full 
force and vigour in the summer months. In winter much of the 
water is frozen, when, again, the sight has beauties of its own. 
People can then cross the frozen river on foot. 


The Cave of Winds is by the side of the American fall. 
The scene from here is pretty. The entrance fee to the cave 
is one dollar. The tourist is protected from the wet of the 
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flying spray by woolen and water-proof clothing. The Americans 
are a great people at advertising a thing. Descriptions of the 
beauties of the cave had prepared me for a rare treat ; but although 
I was pleased, the reality fell much below expectations. I rather 
much preferred the boat trip, costing 50 cents, to this much 
vaunted cave. An electric railway takes the tourist for 75 cents, 
as far as Queenstown. 


The river of Niagara is spanned by three bridges, two of which 

are hanging. One of the suspension bridges is said to be the 
longest in the world, being 1,268 feet in length. It was blown 
away in the terrific storm of 1889 and was replaced by a much 
.stronger one. The other ordinary bridge, called the Cantilener 
Bridge, is a magnificent work. No other bridge in the world is 
said to be stronger or safer than this. The total iron used in its 
construction is 3,000 tons. 


The enormous water power of the falls is no longer allowed to 
run to waste. It is now being used in driving machinery, and 
more factories will be erected here in course of time. The town 

‘of Niagara is rising in industry, and may become the Manchester 
of this region. 


On the 1st August, I was at the New York Railway Station, 
where I saw two Parsi ladies with a maid. A gentleman in 
European costume was by their side. I found that he, too, was a 
Parsi, and that his name was Mr. Nusserwanjee M. Patel. he ladies 
were in camplete Parsi dress, saré, head-band, glass bangles, and all. 
The younger of them was taller and fairer than her companion, as 
well as pretty ; and I noticed that she could speak English fluently 
and well. They naturally attracted much attention. The party 
was bound for Chicago. 


| Qnd August 1893—This evening I went by rail to Albany, 
with the object of sailing up the Hudson River to New York. 
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humble origin—Its suburbs—Trade and Industry--The Brooklyn Bridge— 
Statue of Liberty—City Hall—Memorials of George Washington—Newspaper 
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INEW York is the capital of the New York State, otherwisa 
)\" called the Empire State, so named from its being the wealthi- 
est and the most populous of all in the United States. Since 
1860, the population is increasing by one million every ten years. 
From 3,880,000 in 1860, it has risen to 5,997,000 in 1890. On 
the 2nd August, I halted at Albany on my way to New York. The 
city is named after the bigoted ill-fated King James II when he, as 
a prince, went by the name of the Duke of York and Albany. The 
New Capitol is an ornament of the city of Albany. It isa large 
building erected on a commanding position. It contains the 
Public Library stocked with 150,000 volumes. The city is known 
as the Edinburgh of America. I spent but one day in this town. 
T then sailed up the Hudson by the s. s. “ Albany,” a fine vessel, 
most comfortably equipped and appointed. The territory along 
both sides of the river is smiling with fertility. The scenery 
being like that of the Rhine country, the river is named the 
American Rhine. Some of the scenes struck me ag resembling 
those of New Zealand. The distance by river from Albany to 
New York is 142 miles. As we were nearing the great city, we 
came up to a range of green and well-wooded mountains 3,000 feet 
high. Here and there are villas built upon the mountain slopes. 
The place is called the New York Avenue. 


Reaching New York in the evening, I put up at Adam’s 
House Hotel. I stayed here for seven days. The city is the 
largest in America and is only second to London, the first city 
in the world. The population is 1,515,300. It is the chief 
station of railway lines and the principal port of commerce, 
Well constructed tram-cars run every four minutes in the 
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town. But towards evening, when men return home from 
business, they run every two minutes. The railway as well as 
tram fare is five cents only. The omnibus, too, enters into 
competition with these formidable rivals, and as for hack carriages, 
they are without number. The fare of these carriages is very 
heavy. 

Of the numerous play-houses, the Opera House in Broadway 
Street is the best. The theatres are used not only for plays and 
concerts, but also for balls, lectures and public meetings. There 
are several race-courses. The Ester Library and Reading Room 
contains 250,000 volumes. It is the largest library in the 
United States. The City Library and Cooper’s Institute are 
free institutions open to all. There. are, besides, a number of free 
libraries established throughout the city by the Young Men's 
Christian Association. There are also museums having a col- 
lection of rare, curious and interesting objects. There is a head 
post office for the town, with thirteen branches, and there are so 
many as 700 letter boxes all over the town. The Post office is a 
magnificent building, which has cost 7,000,000 dollars. On the 
upper floor are the courts of justice, where you can go by ineans of 
a lift. A new court house, which was under construction when I 
was there, is estimated to cost 11,000,000 dollars. It will be one of 
the best buildings of the city. When the city was founded, nearly 
four hundred years ago, by the Dutch, they called it New 
Amsterdam. The population at that time numbered 1000. In 
1763, when the United States were formed, the number was 
23,000, which doubled in ten years, and the rate has since 
increased in geometrical progression. Around this vast city 
have grown up immense suburbs, like Brooklyn and Jersey City 
Including the suburbs, the population of New York would be 
2,500,000. Two-thirds of the entire trade of the United States 
passes through New York. There are 11,500 factories, producing, 
among various other things, 80,000,000 dollars worth of cloth 
every year, 25,000,000 dollars worth of paper and books, and cigars 
of the total value of 18,000,000 dollars. ‘Io be brief, the total 
production of this vast city is ecalculated at 500,000,000 dollars 
per annum. 

The East River separating New York from Brooklyn, is 
spanned by a suspension Bridge which has cost 15,000,000 
dollars. It is avery large structure with rail und carriage roads, 
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and foot-paths for pedestrians. At one end of the bridge is the 
Statue of Liberty presented by the French Government, and at 
the other is the City Hall. It contains the chair of the first 
President, General Washington, and the table at which he 
wrote his memorable letter to the Congress. 

New York is a city of palaces, private buildings rivalling the 
public piles in splendour and magnificence. One, Mr. Mills, is 
the owner of a huge building having ten flats, and accommodating 
300 oftices. Influential newspapers have- offices of their own. 
The New York Herald is one of the best of the American 
journals. Its circulation has risen from 33,500 in 1883 to 
317,000 at present. The building is said to be the longest in the 
world. ‘The building of the Z2:mes newspaper has thirteen floors, 
and therefore it looks very grand. The Evening Post, which is 
about a hundred years old, has also a building of its own, contain- 
ing a dozen flats. 


The city has as much advanced in industries, as in trade. 
There are huge printing presses, turning out an enormous amount 
of work every year, and doing plain and fancy work of every 
imaginable description. In some of the newspaper offices the types 
are seb up, not by manual labour, but by means of a machine 
called the Linotype. It were long to enter into a description 
of the various other industries, such as the manufacture of paper, 
glass-ware, musical instruments, clocks and watches, electrical 
inachines und a thousand other things, which afford abundant 
evidence of the skill and ingenuity of the natives. 


The area of New York is 41 square miles. In the middle of: 
the city is the Central Park, to which point the big thoroughfares 
converge. ‘The traffic of men and carrlages 1s immense. One 
has to take very great care while crossing the road, and making 
his way through the bewildering maze of men, carriages, omni- 
buses, trams and trains. 


Coney Island is a favourite pleasure resort. It is situated in 
the harbour of New York. There is a Parsi firm here, trading 
under the style of Dadabhai and Company. An iron pier, extend- 
ing over a thousand feet, has been built in the sea, where large 
numbers of people go for a lounge or picnic. There are many 
places of amusement and recreation, including, I am sorry to say, 
gambling houses. For five nights in the week, there are exhi- 
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bitions of fire-works on this island. You have to pay a fee for 
seeing them. The reader may be informed that the Americans 
are a most ’cute and ingenious race, to whom the Almighty Dollar 
is of paramount importance. There is a universal fever of money- 
making. For every little sight or treat, which can be enjoyed 
elsewhere for nothing, you have to pay hereafee. The band 
too, cannot be heard for nothing. 


Devoted a Sunday to seeing the Central Park. It has cost 
the princely sum of 15,000,000 dollars, and occupies an area of 
862 acres. It is two and a half miles in length and one mile in 
width. There are nine miles of carriage roads, four miles of paths 
for equestrians, and twenty-five miles of walks for pedestrians. ‘here 
are eighteen entrances to this Park. In the centre is a large lake on 
which people have a pleasant sail. Plants, trees and flowers are 
there in all their countless varieties. There are also a zoo and a 
museum. Cleopatra’s Needle, a present from the Egyptian Khe- 
dive, Ismael, is to be seen here. It was brought here from Egypt 
at the expense of the American millionaire, Vanderbilt. 


After New York, it was not to be expected that Brooklyn, 
however interesting, should impress me greatly. The population 
numbers 8,06,000. It is the third largest city in the United 
States. As living is cheaper here than in the capital city, it con- 
tains a large population of the middle and the working classes. 
Churches are to be seen almost at every turn. There are so many 


as 250 in all. Brooklyn is, therefore, also known as the City of 
Temples. 


My tour through America was now at an end. I was struck 
and amazed with its wonderful progress in all departments of trade 
and industry, and with the marvellous skill and ingenuity of the 
people who have made their country so thriving and prosperous. 
Wherever you go, there is something or other to amuse or asto- 
nish you. The country is the home of inventions and is the 
advanced guard of the world’s civilization. The people are civil 
and polite. 


Wednesday, 9th August.—I left the country for England by 
the s. 8. ‘‘ New York.” For three hours after the vessel weighed 
anchor, I could see and enjoy the sight of the city and suburbs. 


The sight of the harbour, with the back-ground of land, rich in 
19 
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fertility and richer in human works, was most delightful. The 
Statue of Liberty being near the edge of the sea is prominently 
visible from the steamer. 


Now we were fairly on our way to England, sailing over the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic Ocean. The atmosphere was clear 
till we had arrived near the coast of New Foundland. But from 
this point the sea was enveloped in a thick fog, and our vessel 
kept whistling the fog-signal. We had a distant sight of the 
English coast on the 16th August, just a veek after we had left 
New York. The British Channel is generally rough, but it was 
quite calm at present. We touched Southampton in the afternoon 
and by six o'clock the same evening I was in London. From 
this point commences my tour through Europe, which forms the 
third part of my journal. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


Holland—-Parliament Houses—Rotterdam—Amsterdam—The King’s Palace— 
Chrystal Palace—Diamond industry—Peter the Great—-A Reminder of Home 
— Belgium—Antwerp—Brussels—Its origin— Canals--Industries of Brussels 
—Parliament House and Court of Justice—Waterloo-—Reflections. 


janes a short stay in London, I set out for Holland on the 
43ye 24th August. The country, which once was a barren 
marsh, has been reclaimed from the sea by the ingenious natives, 
and new the region is now inhabited by 4,511,000 people. The sea 
is kept off by means of an enormous dyke. Holland is a monarchy 
with two Parliaments, the upper and the lower. ‘The Upper House 
consists of 39 members, and its duration is nine years. ‘The 
Lower House has 86 members, the election being made every 
four years. The members of the former house are returned by 
11 districts, while those of the latter are the chosen of the rate- 
payers. The head of every district is known as the King’s Com- 
missioner. ‘The trade carried on by the Dutch is immense. ‘The 
army consists of 215,000 men, The railway line extends over 
1,700 miles. 


Rotterdam is an interesting town. Living here is half as 
cheap as in London. Labour is also much cheaper. The Dutch, 
as spoken in Holland, I found to be different froin the same langu- 
age, as spoken in Cape Town. Most of the natives can speak 
English, and the English coin is current in the country. There 
are large docks, where ship-building is actively going on. Hol- 
land is in active commercial relations with Java and Sumatra. 
The city is traversed by canals, which are made pleasant with 
trees planted on either side of the banks. 


Saturday, 26th August—Started for Amsterdam, going past 
the Hague. It is very pleasant in summer, being situated in the 
midst of a green solitude. The railway journey from Rotterdam 
to the capital took an hour and three quarters. I noticed on the 
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way that the country was not much cultivated. I saw little else 
but patches of vegetable growth. 


Amsterdam is a large, wealthy and prosperous town. As it 
stands on alow-lying ground, the climate is not healthy. The swamp 
was reclaimed before the town was built thereon, and a dam protects 
it from the encroachments of the sea. The harbour of Amsterdam 
is one of the best in Europe. Before the Napoleonic era, the 
administration of the city was in the hands of a council of thirty 
senators appointed for life, being assisted by a number of burgo- 
masters. The circumference of the city is nine miles. Being 
intersected by numerous canals, the town is broken up into islands, 
which are ninety five inall. The King’s palace, commenced in 1648, 
took twenty-seven years for completion, and it stands in good 
condition to this day. It has cost £7,50,000. One of the most 
interesting sights of Amsterdam is its museum. There is a 
Chrystral Palace here, as in London, with a zoological and a bota- 
nical garden. The great Amsterdam Bank, which was established 
so far back as 1609, is still in existence, and doing very good 
business. The industry of cutting and polishing diamonds is very 
actively carried on, 10,000 people being employed in it. The 
Royal Library contains 100,000 volumes, with a collection of 
40,000 coins and medals. 


The Dutch regiments on parade did not impress meso much as 
English regiments. ‘Ihe men are small in stature, yet they looked 
smart, and made a very decent show. Although I am dressed in 
European costume, people can easily make me out to be a non- 
European, and out of curiosity, they keep staring at me. Had I 
had iny Indian dress on, they would have been so interested by 
the sight that I do not think they would have let me move about 
in peace. ‘he inferior classes of women cover their heads with a 
white kerchief, but the higher and more respectable class of females 
generally put on a cap. | 


A fee of half a dollar is charged for admission to the Royal 
Palace. It is built entirely of Italian marble. The walls are 
exquisitely painted and adorned with excellent pictures. The 
figures of children have been so artistically depicted on the walls, 
that from a distance the spectator imagines for a while, that they 
are live figures standing against the wall. The Audience Cham- 
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ber, and the Dining and Reception Halls are very splendidly 
furnished. 


Amsterdam is, perhaps, the cleanest city in Europe. One 
of its suburbs, Zaandam, is distinguished as the place of residence 
of Peter the Great, when he came to this city to learn the art of 
ship-building. 

The people of Holland appear to be good and gentle. The 
land is cultivated everywhere and converted into a garden. Re- 
turning to Amsterdam on the 27th August, I left the same day 
for Brussels. 


I suffered a pang of regret on leaving Holland. During the 
three days that I was here among the Dutch, I felt as if I was in 
my city of Cape Town. 


Belgium is generally a flat plain, being low in some parts and 
elevated in some others. The level of the ground being uneven, 
the climate is not equable in all parts of the country. The coun- 
try is prosperous. Various ‘kinds of industries flourish there. 
The total population is 6,147,000. The country is divided into 
nine provinces. Lelgium has no naval force. The land force 
numbers 1,31,000 men. ‘The railway lines extend over 2,800 
miles. | 


Antwerp is one of the two principal cities of Belgium. It is 
large and fine, with a population of 2,27,220. It is the military 
station of Belgium, as well as its chief trading centre. Its 
docks are extensive and magnificent. Napoleon the Great made 
them big enough to accommodate 2,000 vessels. A new wharf 
is under construction, and the docks are going to be extended 
at a very large outlay. After the extensions have been com- 
pleted, they will be full two miles in length. The church of 
Notterdame is one of the principal attractions of the town. It 
is 384 feet in length, and there are 125 pillars to support the 
pile. Its pyramid-shaped tower, built in the Gothic style, is 
400 feet high. Among the pictures are some by the great master, 
Reubens. 

Brussels is styled Paris in Miniature. I put up at the English 
Hotel. Though the rates are heavy, I selected this hotel, because 
English is spoken there, and it is otherwise more comfortable 
than other hotels. Besides the native Flemish, French is also 
spoken here. French coins are also in circulation, along with the 
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native coins. A considerable proportion of the inhabitants con- 
sists of the French. 


The origin of Brussels can be traced to the tenth century of 
the Christian era, when a pious bishop built a small church on a 
small island. Here people were attracted by the holy man’s piety 
and eloquence. He collected round him a band of disciples and 
worshippers, and thus was laid unconsciously the foundation of a 
city which, having passed through many vicissitudes, grew and 
grew, till it became the thriving and populous city it now is. It 
has made great strides in prosperity, particularly after the fall of 
Napoleon. It is the winter resort of wealthy Englishmen, and a 
sort of halting house for tourists sailing on the Rhine. The city 
is divided into two parts, the upper and the lower. In the upper 
or the western part are the King’s Palace, a statue of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the Public Park and other interesting places. The 
lower part is the seat of trade and industry. It is owing to the 
French that the town has been converted into a miniature 
Paris. Brussels is a beautiful city. Except Naples and Genoa, 
there is no other European city superior to it in this respect. 
High above the tower is «a bronze statue, 17 feet high, of St. 
Michael. The squares are extensive, and among the finest in 
the world. There are twenty public fountains, large and beauti- 
fully ornamented. 


Commerce is much facilitated by the canals traversing 
the country. ‘Trading vessels go as far as Antwerp from this place, 
up a bigcanal. There is an institution for reclaimed women, as well 
as an asylum for foundlings. Both these charitable institutions 
are well supported by the public. Brussels is known for its lace, 
blankets, silk and woolen ware, painted curtains, &c. I was told 
that even London and Paris do not build such excellent carriages 
as are constructed here. I saw some exquisite embroidery at the 
shop of Stern and Company. They showed me a piece of cloth, 
on which the minute and ingenious work that was done took three 
months to finish. It was three yards long and one broad, and yet 
the price demanded for it was £72. They told me that a richly 
embroidered veil, prepared for the wedding of the Princess of 
Wales, had cost £1,500. The work is mostly done by women. 
They showed me the process of manufacture, and I was greatly 
pleased to see it, 
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Among the noteworthy buildings are the Royal Palace and 
Parliament House. The latter is plain from without, but is copiously 
adorned within. There are 152 members of Parliament, who are 
divided, as in England, into Liberals and Conservatives. The 
hall is hung round with portraits of the reigning family and some 
of their predecessors, of the present president Mr. T. de Lantsheere, 
as well as some previous holders of this office. 


Opposite Parliament House is the royal garden adorned with 
statues of eminent men. Pictures and Italian marble are the two 
things most commonly noticed by me during my stay in Brussels. 
Statues are also plentiful. 


The new Court of Justice is also a fine buildmg. It is con- 
structed, like all the best public buildings in Brussels, of marble. 
The interior is adorned with painting, pictures and statues, 


I next went to see the renowned battle-field of Waterloo, ten 
miles from Brussels. The sight reminded me of the vanity of 
human wishes. What a glorious and splendid rise was that of 
Napoleon! And what a fall! 


On an eminence 200 feet high is a statue of the lion, emblem- 
atical of the power and courage of England. The height com- 
mands an excellent view of the field. At the Waterloo Musetn 
is a collection of specimens of the swords and fire-arms used at 
the great battle by the English and their allies. There is also a 
collection of helmets and armours as well as cannon balls, and 
other memorials of the proud victory. There are some autograph 
letters written by Napoleon and the Great Duke. A copy of the 
London Gazette in which appeared an account of the battle is 
framed and preserved here. One of the pictures of the battle 
scenes is a moving representation of Napoleon attempting, when 
he saw that all was lost, to commit suicide. He was prevented 
from firing a pistol at himself by one of his officers. 


Full of solemn and awful reflections I returned to Brussels. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


GERMANY. 


Wonderful progress of Germany—Its position since the Franco-German War— 
Cologne—Its churches—St. Peter’s Cathedral—The Magi Chapel—The Three 
Magi—General aspect of Cologne— St. Ursulla—The Slaughter of the Innocents— 
Coblentz, old and new—The Gibralter of the Rhine—Preparations for the 
reception of Royalty—Scenery of the Rhine country—Natural beauties, a com- 
parison—Mayence—The spirit of Charlemagna—Qottenborg—Berlin—Inter- 
viewing the Ambassadors—The Jews in Russia—Police of Berlin and London, 
a contrast— Unter den Linden—Bradonberg Gate—The Column of Victory— 
Royal Palaces—The Woman in White—The Lessing Theatre—Statue of 
Frederick the Great—Figure of Otto I—Unter den Linten Theatre—The Sedan 
Panorama—Potsdam, the City of Palaces—Emperor William I—His simple 
habits—Copenhagen. 


ae next country visited by me was Germany, a country which 
. has established its undisputed pre-eminence as a first class 
power since the war with France in 1870. Before the war, it was 
not known, except among the knowing few, how wonderfully the 
state had advanced in military strength and resources. The 
majority of people, dazzled by the glamour of France, were posi- 
tive that she would be able to vanquish her foe with the greatest 
ease. But when events lay an unbroken series of victories to 
the credit of Germany, and not France, the victorious power 
cae to be appreciated at its proper worth. The states, which had 
united themselves under the banner of Prussia during the war, were 
consolidated at its close into an empire, with an Upper House, 
called the Reichsrath, with 58 members, and a Lower House, 
called the Reichstag, with 382 members. Having established its 
proper rank and position in the councils of nations, Germany has 
kept steadily progressing in the arts of peace and commerce. The 
country is traversed by 28,000 miles of railway line, and German 


goods compete with their rivals, more or less successfully, in all 
parts of the world. 


After leaving Belgium on my way to Germany, the country, 
from what I could see of it from the train, appeared to me to be 
fertile. The cottages were pleasantly situated amidst fruit trees 
and flower plants. The country folk were clad in the simplest 
of costumes. On the 29th August, I crossed the German frontier 
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and arrived at Cologne. It is on the bank of the Rhine, being 
‘built in the form of asemi-moon. It has a fortress surrounding 
it, the circumference of the ramparts being eleven miles. There 
is very little to see here, except the churches. The largest of these 
is St. Peter’s Cathedral. Another church has an underground 
temple beneath it. St. Peter’s Cathedral was commenced in 1248, 
but the last finishing touch was not given to it before 1880! It 
may, therefore, be said to have been completed six centuries after 
it was commenced! This magnificent building has cost altogether 
£ 2,000,000. It has a number of towers and steeples, the highest 
being 515 feet. It is higher than that of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome and St. Paul’s Church in London. The Cologne church 
contains the Three Magi Chapel. It is said that after the birth of 
Christ three Magis came from Persia to embrace Christianity, 
namely Caspar, Melchior and Belthavar. Long after they were 
dead and buried, the Empress Helena ordered their graves to be 
dug open, and their bones were removed for interment in the 
church at Constantinople. Subsequently they were removed to 
Milan and were presented by Barbarossa in 1164 to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who buried them in the vault of this church. 
There is an old bell here of the weight of twenty-five tons. After 
the Franco-German war another monster bell, weighing thirty 
tons, made of guns captured by the Germans, was presented 
to the church. There are here statues of the twelve Apostles of 
Christ, made in the fourteenth century. It is said that no other 
Gothic structure in the world rivals in area and magnificence the 
Cathedral of Cologne. 

The streets of Cologne are narrow and the houses are very 
old. But they have lately built new roads which are much wider. 
Being founded by the Roman emperor, Agrippa, the city contains 
some Roman relics such ‘as a fortress, a tower, and soon. The 
population at this day is 275,000. There are some old monas- 
teries. That going by the name of St. Ursulla has a sad tale 
associated with its memory. Ursulla was a very pious woman, and 
it is said that when she was on her way to Cologne from Rome in 
company with 11,000 virgins, she and the whole of her retinue 
were ruthlessly slaughtered by the Huns. The tragedy took place 
in the 11th century. Ursulla, who was the daughter of a British 
king, had left her home for Cologne, because she was against her 
projected marriage with a heathen king. The skulls of the poor 
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victims of the inhuman barbarians have been preserved, and are 
shown to visitors. Some of them are wrapped up in velvet or 
gold-embroidered cloth, while some are kept in silver caskets, the 
gifts of pious women. There is a statue of Ursulla, with a suitable 
inscription on it. 


The Town Hall is an old building worth a visit. The manu- 
factury for the world-fained Cologne water is also one of the 
interesting sights of the town. 


On the 30th August I sailed up the Rhine for Coblentz. I 
had come here specially to see the lovely Rhine country. The 
country on either side of the river is green and fertile, and we 
passed by villages and towns, looking quaint and pleasant from a 
distance. Our first halt was at Bonn, the seat of the famous 
University. There is an extensive library containing 250,000 
books. Procecding further from Bonn, the river gradually nar- 
rows, and the steamers have to pass between high banks. Now 
we enter into a hilly country with abundant vegetation. Started 
at 10-30 a. m. I reached Coblentz in the evening at 6, and put up 
at the Victoria Hotel, which is opposite the landing place. 


Coblentz stands at the junction of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
and was, therefore, styled by the Romans as Confluentes. - The 
modern name is a corruption of the Latin word. There is an 
ancient Roman fortress in the town. Here are two solid bridges 
across the river, as well as an old bridge of boats. Old Coblentz 
is a mass of narrow lanes and ruinous houses. But the new town 
boasts of broad roads and fine buildings. The population numbers 
33,000. A fine view 1s obtained of the town from a stone bridge 
over the Moselle, which was built in the fourteenth century. On 
the opposite bank is a German castle which is known as the 
Gibraltar of the Rhine. 5,000 troops are stationed here. The 
village, which has grown up around the castle, is connected with 
Coblentz by a bridge of boats. This is the principal town of 
Rhenish Prussia, in which are a Royal Palace, an old court house, 
and a large Park. Many a time had the Rhenish Gibraltar 
been invested by the enemy, but the castle stood triumphant 
against all comers, except that it had to lower its colours on two 
occasions. When the French broke it at the commencement of 
the present century, it was rebuilt at an outlay of Rs. 12,500,000. 
The roads here are broader and better than at Cologne, and the 
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houses are built of stone. The soil is dry; provisions can be had 
cheap; and as for Moselle wine, it is known throughout the wine- 
drinking world. 


When I was here, the town was busy preparing for the 
reception of the youthful Emperor William, who was about to visit 
it for the first time after he had ascended the throne. The town 
was dressed in a holiday garb. Everywhere were flags and 
bunting, triumphal arches and inscriptions breathing loyalty and 
benevolence. Although the Emperor is due here two days hence, 
yet the town is illuminated to-night, and the people look happy 
and joyous. I should like to have stayed till the reception, but 
like most tourists, I was pressed for time, and could not afford 
to spend two or three days here just to witness the show. 


I took steamer again to proceed on my journey. The river 
and the country around are full of historical associations. Along 
the river banks are the castles of mediceval Barons. Old churches 
and steeples remind one of bygone days. Many an army in olden 
times hag sailed up the river, which, before the era of railways, 
was also the highway of commerce. The beautiful aspect of the 
country may be said to commence at Cologne, and appears at 
its best near Bonn, where you see old castles and churches and 
fortified towns, and hillsides loaded with vine. Such scenery 
continues till Mayence. The Rhine is one of the largest rivers 
of Europe, being inferior only to the Danube and the Volga. But 
as for the loveliness of its scenery, and the richness of its associa- 
tions, it surpasses them all. ‘The Germans are fond of the Rhine 
and are proud of it withal. Songs, composed in celebration of the 
Rhine, are sung by them with great glee. 


On the 31st August, I went on board again to proceed further 
south. The scenery was most pleasant and diversified. The eye 
is never weary of the scene, which is as variegated as it is 
interesting and picturesque, Such slopes of the hills as have lent 
themselves to cultivation are carefully tilled, and rustics, men. 
and women, in their plain dress, are to be seen engaged in their 
simple occupations. Females, hare-headed, carrying the day’s 
load of grass, are bending their steps bomewards. The cottages 
are beautifully surrounded by trees and plants, and their roofs and 
walls are clothed with creepers. The lovely scene reminded me 
of the Inland Sea of Japan and of the Hudson River. These scenes 
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are imprinted on the mind; are wrought into the heart; and can 
never be to me, as if they had not been seen by me. The scene, 
especially from Cologne to Mayence, is decidedly superior to that 
of the River Hudson, but I cannot so easily say whether it is 
better than that of the Inland Sea. Both have peculiarities of 
their own; both are beautiful in their own way. 


The steamer halted at a number of village stations along the 
route, reaching Mayence in the afternoon. The town is situated 
at the confluence of the Rhine and the Main, which, in itself, con- 
stitutes a pretty scene. The steamers cannot go further south, as 
the river runs now along a higher and higher elevation. A large iron 
bridge is constructed at the junction of the rivers. At the opposite 
bank is a fortress. Frankfort is twenty three miles from here. 

Mayence is an ancient town. It was destroyed by Atilla in 
441, but was rebuilt by the Frank King, Dagobert. Charlemagne 
extended and beautified it, and introduced the wine industry. The 
great King lived in the vicinity of Mayence, and almost to this day, 
the simple rustics believed that his spirit returned of a calm spring 
evening to the earth, and went back after pronouncing a blessing on 
the bowers of vine. On the site of a Roman bridge, was built one 
of wood by the emperor. ‘The fort has a garrison of 8,000 troops, 
and the total population is 738,000. Here is an old cathedral, built in 
the tenth century, which has since been completely renovated. 


Went by rail to Frankfort, doing the journey in an hour and 
a quarter. Thence I proceeded to Cassel, known for its large 
library and military station. Berlin was my ultimate destination 
which I reached in the evening of the 1st September. The jour- 
ney lay through a flat, well cultivated plain. At the German 
stations, the railway officers wear a sort of military uniform. 
There are four different classes of carriages’in each train. 

Berlin is the third largest city in Europe, with a population 
of 1,579,000. It is the centre of the railway system of Germany, 
and the head quarters of its commerce. Next to Great Britain, 
Germany is the most advanced country of Europe in arts and 
sciences. ‘lhe area of the capital city is 25 square miles. It is 
divided into 210 municipal and 60 police districts. Three of the 
districts, two on either side of the Spree and the third forming an 
island in the river, are the cream of the city, and are surrounded by 
a fortress. ‘The city is garrisoned by 25,000 men. At first, it was 
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amere fishing village, which gradually rose to the rank of a small 
town, becoming better known since the time of Frederick the Great. 


2nd September—The first thing I did this morning was to 
visit the English ambassador for a certificate, prior to my 
departure for Russia. I hada passport granting me permission 
to visit the country, but I thought that a certificate would further 
help me in facilitating my tour. As I had not presented myself 
during the hours appointed for visiting, I was unable to see him. 
I, therefore, went to the Russian Ambassador, who made no 
difficulty whatever to sign an endorsement on my English pass- 
port. He speaks English very well. He was very kind to me, 
and gave me some useful information. Leaving him, I went 
again to see the British Ambassador who affixed his signet to my 
passport. When I told him, in reply to his inquiries, that I in- 
tended to visit Moscow, among other places, he tried to dissuade 
me from visiting it, as cholera was very rife in the city at the time. 
I was, however, resolved to see this old city, reassuring myself 
with the thought that it would be some days before I would go 
there, and by that time the epidemic would disappear. I was 
anxious to obtain the consular certificates stating who and what 
I was, because in Russia the government have a horror and hatred 
of Jews, as in America and Australia they have of Chinamen, and 
my object was to leave no room whatever for doubt as to my 
nationality, lest I might otherwise be subjected to unnecessary 
trouble or detention anywhere. 


A great deal has been done since 1870 to bring the German 
capital on a line with the best of European cities. Tram and 
railway supply the citizens with every facility of locomotion. The 
roads are straight, clean and well kept. Canals, forming connect- 
ing links between the Spree and other rivers in the neighbourhood, 
have assisted in giving a great impetus to commerce. There’ are 
strong embankments on either side of the river, and trees have 
been planted along the banks. | 

The police of Berlin cannot approach that of Jondon in effici- 
ency. ‘The traffic of Berlin in some places is about as heavy as 
that of London, but the police arrangements are not so perfect as 
those in London. 


Unter den Linden is the best street in Berlin. It commences 
at the, Brédenberg Gate and terminates at the statue of Frederick 
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the Great. There are shops, hotels and palatial buildings in this 
street. The Bradenberg Gate was constructed a hundred years 
ago, It is 85 feet high and 205 feet broad. Five different roads 
pass underneath it, the middle one being specially reserved for 
royalty. The gate is surmounted by a triumphal chariot of bronze, 
drawn by four horses. At the commencement of the present 
century, the French had stormed the gate and taken it away as a 
spoil of war, but it was recaptured by the Germans. 


By far the most noticeable features of. Unter den Linden are 
the Royal Palace and the Column of Victory, raised to celebrate 
the termination of the Franco-German war of 1870. One of the 
representations on this grand column is that relating to Napoleon’s 
surrender. The French king is represented as standing, hat 
in hand, with a sad look by the side of Bismark who is on horse- 
back. The German Eagle is fluttering triumphantly overhead, 
showing that the vanquished monarch was now seeking the 
protection of the enemy. Another picture represents the Goddess 
of Victory in the act of crowning the head of King William of Prussia 
with laurels. A third picture depicts the sad scene of German 
soldiers parting from their friends, kinsfolk and sweethearts on 
their departure for the battle field. There are several other pictures 
recalling the memory of the fearful war. There are 248 steps lead- 
ing up to the summit of the column, and a fee of half a dollar admits 
you to it. ‘I'he column is round in shape, and stands on 16 pillars 
of red marble. The view of Berlin from the top is excellent. 


The Royal Palace was originally a fortress, which was 
converted in the middle of the 15th century into a royal residence. 
There are 600 rooms in the palace, and the walls are hung with 
portraits of many generations of royalty. There is a picture 
gallery containing historical and other pictures. Among these are 
portraits of Peter the Great, Sultan Suleiman the Second, Maria 
Theresa, Napoleon the Great, and Charles I. There is a repre- 
sentation of a female spectre in white which used to show itself in 
the streets of Berlin. It was quite harmless, never interfering 
with anybody. It is said that whenever the spectre made its 
appearance, it presaged the death of one of the princes of the 
Hohenzollern family, who was carried off every time the figure 
showed itself. The story goes further that the Woman in White 
made her last appearance in 1840, shortly before the death of 
Frederick William ITI, and that she has not been seen since, 
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I went one night to the Lessing Theatre which is the best of 
allin Berlin. As a foreigner, I was accommodated with a good seat 
in front of the stage. The performance was a social one, incul- 
cating moral lessons. 


Sunday, 3rd September.-Saw the palace of Emperror Wil- 
liam I. It is a magnificent aud splendid building, but its exterior 
is not striking. It is a stohe structure of four floors. On the 
first floor are the Emperor’s library and a museum containing rare 
and costly presents received by him. On the second floor are the 
dining and reception rooms, which are furnished and equipped 
right royally. There are two dining rooms. ‘The larger of them is 
circular with a round ceiling representing a cloudy sky. Standing 
on a particular spot, my guide spoke out something, and it was 
echoed back some twenty-five times. If he snapped his fingers, there. 
were so many reverberations again. ‘The curious part of it is that 
the echoes are produced from one particular spot only. Opposite 
the palace is a big stattie of Frederick the Great, which is 44 feet 
high. No other statue in Europe is said to be so striking as this 
in appearance. On the pedestal are representations of some of the 
leading features of the King’s life, and at each corner are images 
of Justice, Wisdom, Strength and Moderation. Around this 
monster statue, dre equestrian and other effigies of members of 
the Royal family and of noted generals. The foundation stone for 
raising the statue was laid in 1840, exactly a century after the 
coronation of the great monarch, and the work took eleven years 
to complete. Opposite it is a university, which originally was a 
royal palace. There are now about 4,000 students at this place. 

There are an Old and a New Museum in Berlin. In what is 
styled the Old Museum is a figure of Otto I. with a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other. 
The representation was meant to be a symbol of his burning desire 
to convert the whole world to Christianity, with the aid of his sword, 
if necessary. Both the museums contain fine picture galleries. 

One night I went to the Unter den Linten Theatre. The 
crowd far surpassed what I saw at the other theatre. ‘The scenery 
was beautiful and the players numbered over 125. The singing 
and dancing delighted me. ‘The dresses were brilliant. 

_ September 4.—Went to-day to see the palace of the reigning 
emperor. The admission fee is fifty cents, There are countless 
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rooms and halls, one surpassing the other in splendour and 
luxuriance. There are beautiful oil-paintings of Prussian kings 
and their families. There were also pictures of Queen Victoria 
and some other English sovereigns. The floor being delicately 
smooth is very slippery, and to prevent falls, the visitor is given 
woolen slippers to wear. ‘The palace is a regular museum of 
costly and wonderful things. There were thirty-four other 
tourists with me, when I went to see the palace, and we were all 
delighted with what we saw. High up in the dome 1s built a 
chapel for the royal inmates. 


The Sedan Panorama is a representation of a series of 
pictures of the Franco-German War. It represents an unbroken 
series of victories by the Germans over the French. The horrible 
scenes of war stand before your eyes, with all its carnage, fires 
and famine, sorrows and travails. The picture of Napoleon’s 
surrender is particularly moving. German patriotism breathes in 
these powerful pictures, in which all the credit and the glory are, of 
course, bestowed on the natives of the Fatherland. 


September 5—'To-day I went to see the palace of Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam, the birth-place of Humboldt. It is a 
beautiful structure. There is a fine church with a dome, beneath 
which repose the bones of Frederick and four other members of the 
royal house. The graves are of black and white marble. The 
numerous stites of rooms are full of the memorials of the great 
king. Every where the place is shining with the lustre of gold 
and polished marble. There is a collection of excellent pictures, 
one of which, worth £15,000, represents Jesus Christ as an infant. 
In the garden are a number of marble statues. 


Another royal museum in Potsdam called the New Palace, 
though built in 1770, has more than 200 rooms. The roof is 
studded with numerous statues. This is the palace in which the 
great Frederick was born. Wherever you turn, you see statues 
and pictures. I have not, during my tour, seen the like of the 
two halls I saw here. They are as lovely as marble and mirror, 
gold and precious stones, fine art and decorative ingenuity can make 
them, regardless of expense. They command a charming view of 
the gurden and the green, fertile, country around. They area 
paradise on earth, I cannot enter into the details of all I saw 
here and heard from the guide. It would take up several pages. 
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From Potsdam, I went to Babelsberg to see the Palace of 
Emperor William I. It was even superior to the others I had 
seen in richness, splendour and beauty. While the mansion has 
been most luxuriously equipped, the emperor’s bed was perfectly 
plain. An ordinary stick was shown to me as the one which the 
emperor carried with him, when he went out for a stroll in the 
garden. The view of the river at hand, the fertile country, and of 
Potsdam in the distance was captivating. The emperor used to 
come here for sport and enjoying rural pleasures. ‘The palace 
belonged originally to Frederick. But it has since undergone 
extensive alterations and improvements, from time to time. As 
Versailles is to Paris, so Potsdam, the City of Palaces, is to Berlin. 

Having stayed four days in Berlin, I went on the 6th Sep- 
tember to Stetin, a good port on the river Oder. ‘hence I started 
for Copenhagen, arriving there on the following morning. 
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WoH State of Denmark was larger in extent in former times, 

@. Its present area is 14,800 ‘square miles with a population of 

230,000. The natives look like the English, the resemblance 

being due to the fact that the ancestors of both the Danes and 

English were the same. Iceland, Greenland and other settlements 


are also under Denmark and their total area is three times as 
21 
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much as that of the mother country, though they are very sparsely 
inhabited. The climate is soft, but somewhat humid. In the. 
winter water remains frozen for months. Cultivation is well and 
actively done. Wherever you turn, a refreshing green meets 
the eye. The natural scenery is of the best. There are marks 
of fertility, plenty and contentiment all round. The natives are 
very gentle and courteous. ‘The reigning king is Christian IX. 
whose eldest daughter, as is well known, is the wife of the Prince 
of Wales, and her younger sister is the Empress of Russia. 


The State of Denmark is of a very old standing. ‘To-day the 
King is absolute, but formerly it was not so. Before the year 
1660, it was the law of the land that the chicfs of the various prin- 
Cipalities of which Denmark was composed should elect from 
among themselves onc whom they considered best for their king: 
At that time the king was only in name. In 1660, after the war 
with Sweden, the principle of hereditary kingship was established. 
The total army of Denmark consists of 60,000 men, and the naval 
force of ninety vessels. There are 1,300 miles of railway, and 
over 4,000 schools in the kingdom. Compulsory education is 
enforced in the case of children between seven and fourteen years. 

September 7th—As soon as the vessel came alongside, I 
landed to see Copenhagen. It is composed of three different parts. 
One of these is known as the old city, another as the new city or 
Frederick’s ‘Town, and the third as Christian’s Haven. ‘The old 
town is large aud populous. There is a large and beautiful square 
in the new town, where are four palatial buildings, in one of which 
resides the king. Christian’s Haven is built on an island, which 
is separated from the mainland by a narrow channel of the sea. 
The connection between the island and the rest of the town is 
facilitated by two bridges constructed across the channel. The 
harbour of Copenhagen is between this island and the original town, 
and is capable of accommodating more than five hundred vessels. 
It is this island that supplies the rest of the town with fresh 
vegetables, fruits, milk and butter. 

Copenhagen, meaning the Haven of Merchants, was often 
destroyed by fire and hostile armies. But each renovation of the 
city was a decided improvement on its predecessor, and so it 
hay come to pass that at the present day, it is one of the best built 
cities of Europe. The population of the city, including the suburbs, 
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is 3,76,000. The city looks grand and imposing, and particularly 
so from the sea. There is a fortification for the protection of 
the harbour. 


Copenhagen was several centuries ago an obscure fishing 
village. The Royal palace, which stood on the site of the village, 
was destroyed by fire m 1791. Another was built on the same 
spot, but that, too, was burned down, and at present the remains 
are standing there untouched. In the middle, is a square in 
which is an equestrian statue of Frederick VII., the founder of the 
constitution of Denmark. On the upper floor is a picture gallery 
which escaped the ravages of the fire. The pictures are not many, 
but they are most excellent, some of them being the work of old 
masters. Most of the wood work of the palace was destroyed. 
The rest of the structure, however, stands, grim and unsightly 
from the effects of the burning. There is a large library in the 
palace containing 550,000 volumes, besides 20,000 manuscripts. 

There are several royal mansions for various members of the 
ruling family. One of the palaces contains a curious collection 
of old articles of Sweden and Norway numbcring 40,000. There 
are to be seen here also the arms and weapons used by 
men in the primitive times during the various stages of their pro- 
eyess. They are successively of stone, bronze and iron. Besides 
these, there are utensils, hunting costumes, wooden cofling, musi- 
cal instruments, ornaments and other articles used in remote ages. 


There are inany play-houses and inusical halls in Copen- 
hagen. The Tivoli Theatre is the best. It is open during the 
summer season only. ‘There is a fine garden within, and there are 
tables and chairs where people may refresh themselves. The 
illumination is contrived with great ingenuity and the effect is 
most pleasant. The whole garden is ablaze every night with light 
which is artistically arranged. Although the entrance feo is 
50 cents, the place is fully crowded every night. The songs 
are sung in several languages of Kurope. If one wishes to see the 
play at the theatre, he has to give a quarter dollar extra for admis- 
sion. The illumination is particularly grand every Wednesday 
and Sunday, and these are the days when the crowd is thicker 
than usual. 


T noticed some stir and bustle to-day in the town, and on in- 
quiry I found that it was the birthday of the queen. ‘There were 
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bands playing and troops marching and flags were flying from the 
masts of vessels and the tops of public buildings. The festivities 
were, however, of a very subdued character, as the Queen had lost 
her brother only two days since. While I was here, Czar 
Alexander III. and his wife, as well as the Prince and the Princess 
of Wales, were on a visit to the King and Queen of Denmark. In 
the summer season both the august sons-in-law of the Danish 
King generally come here for pleasure. ‘The Russian Emperor is 
very popular with the poor for his charity. During his present 
stay, he has distributed among them 30,000 francs. The summer 
season is really very pleasant here. The country is green and 
pleasant, and the living js not very costly. 


September 8.—Went to-day to Fredericksburg, a beautiful 
suburb, to see the royal palace and the museum. The museum 
contains a variety of costly and curious articles, including ancient 
Danish arms and armours, and pictures showing how the ancient 
warriors fought their battles. The palace, which is four miles from 
here, is inhabited by the present king and his family. As I wag 
standing in front of the palace with some fellow-tourists, I saw the 
Princess of Wales, and the Czarina of Russia, both sisters, issuing 
from the palace with their mother and their children. They were 
all very plainly dressed. We all doffed our hats in their honour, 
and they acknowledged the courtesy with gracious smiles, as they 
took their seats in one of the wagonettes standing at the door. 
There was another carriage in which other princes and_ princesses 
of the Royal family took their seats. The third was occupied by 
the ee of Denmark, his son, the one who is the king of 
Greete, the Czar of Russia and a German Baron. Before we 
saluted this party, they themselves very nobly began by taking 
off their hats to us. All these personages were simply dressed. 
The Russian Emperor was a well-built medium sized man with a 
beard. His countenance was grave, but he appeared to be of a 
quiet and gentle disposition. 


We then walked about in the Royal Park. There is a lake 
at a little distance behind the palace, and the roads from the Park 
to the lake are overarched with trees. There is a square in 
the middle of the Park, which is surrounded with statues. We 
next paid a visit to the Royal stud, before we returned to 
Copenhagen. 
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September 9th—To-day I went to see the castle of Rosenberg, 
which is in the vicinity of the Royal palace. A separate room is 
assigned here to each of the kings who have ruled in Denmark, con- 
taining a record of the deeds accomplished during his reign, together 
with other memorials of his days, There is here a table of gold on 
which is placed a silver throne. There are besides the royal 
jewels and ornaments, scabbards studded with diamonds, armours, 
dresses, swords which had seen memorable service, and a thousand 
things besides. ‘There are, moreover, any number of portraits of 
the Royalty. There is a room, inade entirely of glass, in which is 
preserved the bed on which died a brave Danish king. During 
one of the wars with the English, this king was at the head of 
the artillery. A bullet knocked off one of his eyes. Nothing 
daunted by this mishap, he coolly wiped the blood from his face 
and stood his ground, saying ‘‘ One of my eyes is still safe, and so 
long as I can see with it, it is not for me to stir from this place.”’ 
There is a sad and moving picture of the death scene of this 
valiant and manly king. 


At night I went to the Royal Theatre. Seen from with- 
out, it looks quite like a palace. The internal arrangements are 
also excellent. Some boxes have been specially reserved for the 
King and the Royal family. I was much pleased with the play 
and the scenery. 


I found that the cooking of the Danes is spicy like our own. 
Their language appeared to me to contain a mixture of the Dutch, 
and I also noticed that some of their customs resembled those of 
the Dutch. ‘The natives are simple, and of a gentleinanly nature. 
They would leave aside their work to show you the way, and would 
think nothing of spending an hour or so to be of use to the 
stranger. 


September 10.—I sailed per s.s. Baldor for Christiania. The 
best time of the year for seeing Norway are the months of June 
and July, when you see the sun till midnight, and the sight would 
naturally be very interesting to an Indian. I was sorry that I 
could not come here during one of these months. As the 
American tour took up more of my time than I expected, I could 
not come here before September. On the 12th, the steamer 
reached Norritch, a small town. Our steamer was going along the 
coast, which was most pleasant. 
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Norway and Sweden are two of the greenest countries m the 
north of Europe. ‘The king of Sweden is also the king of Norway, 
but the government of Norway is conducted on perfectly inde- 
pendent lines. When the king of Denmark made over Norway to 
Sweden in the year 1840, he made the transfer on condition 
that the country should be kept independent, and its laws and 
constitution should not be changed. For this reason Norway is 
only under the nominal sway of Sweden. ‘The inhabitants dearly 
love their country, which they fondly style Old Norway. It is a 
country of hills and valleys and lakes. Its area is 123,300 miles, 
that is, a little nore than that of Great Britain and Ireland. But 
only one-tenth of the land is cultivable. A fourth of the 
country is occupied by jungles, while a portion of it is always 
under snow. he total population numbers 1,999,000. Every 
year many natives cmigrate to other countries in search of a 
living. There are about 3,000 lakes of various sizes in this mount- 
dinous country. One of them is 77 miles long. Small rivers and 
streams are also Imnumerable. Most of the houses in Norway are 
built of wood on a foundation of stone. They are, however, 
strong cnough to last for centuries. Sport is abundant in the 
country, and the same may be said of the fish in the surrounding 
waters. Every yer about 8,000 boats are engaged in fishing, and 
the livelibood of about 16,000 people depends upon this industry. 
The natural aspect of the country is very pretty, and it attracts 
thousands of tourists every year. Most of the natives are poor 
cultivators, work-people and artisans. Their living is very plain 
and simple. ‘They are, however, very hospitable. There is not 
much education in the country. In the winter such men as can bear 
intense cold can only come here. But the climate being genial and 
pleasant in summer, numberless tourists visit this country at that 
time of the year. On account of the phenomenon to which I have 
already alluded, Norway is also knownas the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. There is nothing like night from June to August. The 
sun disappears for only two out of twenty-four hours, and 
the constant heat of the sun melts the snow on the mountain tops, 
which rushes down the hill sides in streams and torrents. This 
is 2 most beautiful country which must be seen to be admired. 
The simple and quiet life of the people harmonizes admirably with 
the character of the country. Here are no crowds, no stir and 
bustle, no nuisance of beggars, and no fear of ruffians, -All is still 
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and calm. There is nothing and no one to disturb the traveller in 
his contemplation of the country, so full of natural beauties, 
so diverse in their varieties. When the sun shines far into the 
night, there is the usual stillness of midnight over the land. No 
voice is heard of bird or beast, and no men are out. ‘he silence 
and solitude of night in the full blaze of the sun strikes the 
foreigner as something very peculiar. If you are out at such a 
time, and give yourself up to the spirit of the scene, you may 
come to feel that the earth has changed into an ever shining 
paradise, and that you alone are left therein to enjoy it. Tam 
deeply pained to think that I was so unhappy as to have missed a 
sight like this. 


September 12th—Christiania is not a Jarge town. The 
streets are broad and straight, running at right angles to one 
another. Most of the houses are of brick. The port is pretty, 
and the commerce appears to be active. ‘The inport is three 
times as much as the export. The Royal palace stands on a bigh 
eminence. Whenever the king of Sweden comes bere, he puts 
up at this palace. The walls are beautifully painted and are hung 
with some exquisite pictures. The palace is five storeys high, 
and from the top can be had a beautiful view of the city and the 
harbour. But «a better view can be had from St. John’s Hill in 
the neighbourhood. There is a garden on the bill with a tank and 
«fountain. By the side of the tank is a lofty tower, from the top of 
which you behold a view of the country round, which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. Green valleys, rows of mountains whose tall 
peaks seem to touch the sky, the numerous streams running down the 
hills, the harbour and the busy traflic on it, make up a picture of 
unusual loveliness. This hill is a favourite pleasure resoit, where 
are two well conducted restaurants. Ishould not have been able 
to see this attractive sight in another season. J was informed by 
my guide that snow falls for six months, from October to April, 
when the hills are covered with snow about four feet deep, and the 
trees are bare and leafless. It is, however, curious that certain 
small trees upon the hills retain their leaves and their verdure all 
the year round, be it spring, summer or winter. 

There are over a thousand pupils at the college here. The 
University Library contains 250,000 books and 1,000 inanuscripts. 
Here is to be seen a boat, 1,000 years old, which was dug out 
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some years ago from a spot in a village called Sonderfjord. Such 
were the boats in which the Norwegian pirates of old used to sally 
forth on their expeditions of plunder. 

The Parliament House, to which, by the way, you have to pay 
«w small fee for admission, is a fine buildmg. There is a church 
near the market where is a large establishment for supplying 
cheap dinners to about 2,000 persons daily. By the side of a 
small river to the west of the city are factories for the manufacture of 
mutches, where children are largely employed. The inhabitants 
ure poor, but industrious. A workman gets about twelve 
annas, «after a hard day’s work of from ten to twelve hours. The 
climate is healthy and the living, as I have already observed, 
is cheap. 


A pleasant railway journcy took me from Norway to the 
capital of Sweden. ‘lhe country abounds in lakes, and the scenery 
around is most refreshing. Reached Stockholm on the 
14th September. While Norway is « mountainous country, 
Sweden is a flat plun. The coast of both the countries is Jagged 
and indented by crecks. Sweden is composed of three main 
divisions, which again are sub-divided into many districts. The 
area of the country is 12,900 square miles, three-fourths of which 
is under cultivation, the remaining fourth being taken up by 
lakes and forests. ‘Che population nmnbers 4,784,600. There is 
compulsory cducation in Sweden. Besides the land revenue, 
timber, fisheries, mines &c. furnish additional sources of income. 
Most of the lakes are in the south. Canals and railways form 
connecting links between them. ‘The snow falls from five to 
six months in the year, and there is nothing like the season of. 
spring. The railways are built upon gauges, varying from two 
feet and «a half to four fect and a half. The army consists of 
39,670 men, and the navy of 69 vessels. The present king of 
Sweden is Oscar Il., who is 64 years of age. The Parliament 
is divided into the Upper and the Lower Houses. The yearly 
revenue is 5,000,000, while the public debt is three times 
as much. : 

Stockholm is a pretty town. Water is brought into the town 
by means of canals from the Malar Lake. The watcr courses, with 
the trees planted by their side, and the bridges crossing them, add 
to the beauty of the city. The health and sanitation of the town 
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are very good. It is a naval, as well as a military station. Built 
upon rocks, intersected by streams and canals, and divided into 
pretty little isles, the capital of Sweden is sometimes called the 
Venice of the North. The harbour is very good and safe for the 
largest of vessels. The streets are constructed tier above tier, and 
on the topmost eminence is the palace of the king. The city has 
made remarkable progress within the last few years, during which 
many new houses, roads and squares, and factories have been built. 
In the cities of Europe, Stockholm is second only to Constantinople 
In its Imposing appearance. The old portion of the town, built 
upon three islands, has narrow and inconvenient roads. But it 
is most populous and is the commercial quarter of the city. ‘The 
town has 250,000 inhabitants. 

The royal palace is built on an eminence at the junction of the 
Malar Lake with the sea. Itis one of the finest palaces in Europe. 
It is a building with five floors. The halls are large and well 
decorated. The walls ofsome of the rooms are of marble. Among 
the memorials of war preserved in one room are some Russian 
standards which were won by the brave King Charles XII. of 
Sweden in 1700. The private rooms of the Queen are fitted up 
most elegantly. The walls being gilded with gold, the lustre is 
very brilliant. Here is a magniticent mirror presented by 
Napoleon ITI. to the king of Sweden, as well as an imgenious 
clock constructed by a native artist. One of the halls is hung 
round with the portraits of royalty. Some members of the royal 
family being good artists themselves, have paintings of their 
own displayed here. This is a very old palace. After it was 
destroyed by fire in 1697, it was rebuilt in 1753 at a cost of 
fifty lakhs of rupees. 

September 15—Went to sce the National Museum, which 
contains a beautiful collection of pictures. It is situated opposite 
the royal palace, and is regarded as the second best building in 
Stockholm. At the entrance are arranged the statues of Linnceus 
and other eminent men. There are images of the old deities of 
North Europe, such as Odin, Thor and Balder. On the 
ground floor is a collection of ancient curiosities, including 
weapons used by men in the iron and bronze ages. ‘There are 
also dresses and memorials of Gustavus Adolfus, Gustavus Vassa, 
Charles XII. and other heroes of medicval times. There is an 
immense collection of coins, there being 5,000 Anglo-Saxon and 
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over 20,000 Arabic and Turkish coins. Some of the paintings 
were enchanting in their loveliness. One of them represented 
wounded soldiers carrying their disabled King Charles XII. from 
the battle-ficld covered with snow. 


The Royal Library contains very old parchments having 
portions of the Bible inscribed on them in gold letters, with com- 
menturies in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. It is said that this collec- 
tion was nade by Benedictine monks. A copy of Luther’s Bible, 
with the reformer’s marginal notes in Letin, is also carefully pre- 
served here. The Library was founded by Charles IX., and contains 
to-day 200,000 volumes. 

There isa lofty building called Mosebacke. For a fee of 
tive cents you are tuken up to the top on a lift. From the summit 
you behold a lovely panorvaina of the town and harbour and of the 
country all around you. ‘There are many art factories in Stockholm 
and its suburbs. ‘There is afactory for the construction of ready 
made houses of wood, of various sizes and designs. ‘The carving on 
the wood is made by machinery. A factory for boots and shoes turns 
out 800 pairs daily. At the pomt where the Malar Canal begins, is 
a palace of Gustavus Adolfus, whose statue is to be seen here. 
He is arrayed in full military wuiformn, and on the four sides of the 
pedestal are carved images of old heroes. There is a pretty carved 
chair of ivory, said to be 3815 years old. livery year, when Parlia- 
ment incets here, the president occupies this chair. In one 
room are some regal crowns of copper, about 3,000 years old. 

Statues of eminent kings and other personages are to be seen 
everywhere. There is a fine garden in the middle of the city, 
opposite which is the Royal Theatre. It was built in 1782. In 
this very theatre an assassin murdered Gustavus III. who had gone 
there to see a performance, The market is an interesting sight. 
I do not much fancy Kuropean fruit, as it did not well agree with 
me. But tho fruit sold here was found by me both pleasant to the 
taste and agreeable tv the stomach. The wonen selling things in 
the markets wear a kerchief on their head, as is done by such 
women in Germany, Norway and Denmark. Some of the women 
in Stockholm were also seen in caps. 

As Stockholm is clean and pretty, so its inhabitants are kind 
and hospitable, gentle in nature, and almost Moglai in manners. 
The men are -handsome and well-built, and the women are pretty 
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and industrious. The natives take a pleasure in obliging the 
stranger. When I asked a young man about a place, he himself 
readily accompanied me to show it, and kindly offered to go about 
with me in the afternoon to show me places of mterest. As I had 
a guide with me, I thankfully declined the offer. 


The food supplies are very cheap in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, and the cooking is very toothsome. In the hotels, you 
see big round flat loaves, of the shape of the Mogul bread. 


From Stockholin I proceeded to Russia, crossing the Baltic 
in the s, s. Uleaborg. The vessel is built on the latest improve- 
ments, and nothing is spared in studying the comforts of the 
passengers. There is a telephone wire, and there are also little 
garden plots. ‘he cabins and the saloons are luxuriously furnished. 


Stockholm is on the line of the 20° latitude, and Cape Town 
is also on the same line in the south. I have, therefore, completed 
here the circumference of the world in seven months from the 
time I started on my second tour, which commenced on the 18th 
February 1893. I fervently thanked my Creator for taking me 
safe and sound through many strange Jands, and my heart wag 
filled with joy and eratitude. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


RUSSIA. 


Finland and Lapland—Abo—Helsingfors—Geographical particulars about Russia— 
Serfdom—Peter the Great—St. Petersbery--Its origin—Grand ambition— 
Church of St. Isaac—-Religious Russia—The Winter Palace--Statues of Peter 
the Great and Krylof, the novelist—TLhe Hermitage— St. Peter and St. Paul 
Cathedrals— Peterhof Palace—Russian, lower and upper classes—Moseow— 
The City of Temples—Kremlin—Monster Jells—The King of Bells—Its wor. 
ship—Sparrow LHills—The Royal Theatre--Treasuro House—Three Churches— 


Pe between rich and poor—The illiterate police—The Russian Jews—Warsaw, 


re FINLAND, an independent: 'state before the 12th century, 
Au! then a dependency of Sweden, and now under Russia, which 
won it from Gustavus IV. in 1809, is a region abounding in lakes 
and forests. Its area is 149,000 square, and the population is 
2,310,000. The granite rocks near the bay are green with 
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vegetation. I had very great desire to go to see Lapland, but was 
unable to carry out my wishes. The country is fertile, and the 
Russians had long been desiring to have it, as it is along the sea- 
board. The cold is intense, the country being buried in snow 
during the long winter months. ‘Trees and plants grow up apace. 
The houses are mostly built of wood. The language of the 
natives resembles that of Lapland. 


Sailing from Stockholm, our vessel had to steer its way 
through a maze of islands, until we had entered the Bay of Bothnia. 
The water is cali as that of a lake, and the bay, too, is studded 
with isles. ‘I'he vessel dropped anchor at Abo, the old capital of 
Finland. It is a large commercial town. In winter the cold 
here is not very intense, the thermometer standing at 21 degrees. 
A river passes through the town, and there are stone embank- 
ments on both sides of it. Vessels navigate in this stream. The 
timber trade is extensive, and there are numerous warehouses for 
stocking it along the river side. There is a nice church con- 
structed of stone. It being a Sunday, I looked in and saw that 
among the worshippers the fair sex largely preponderated. The 
women cover their heads with a kerchief, generally of a black 
colour. The males wear the ordinary European costume. 


Resuming my journey on the 18th September, I sailed to 
Helsingfors, a small sea-side town. I saw innumerable little 
isles along the route, rendering the passage most interesting to 
to the traveller. ‘I'he view of the city is pretty from the harbour, 
which is fringed with fine buildings, and protected by fortifications. 
The roads are clean and well kept, and the tram runs through the 
city. One of the fine and imposing buildings is the residence of 
the Governor-General of Finland. He presides over the Senate, 
which makes laws for the people. 

Went on board in the evenine, and the vessel now sailed 
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for St. Petersberg. Again we madé our way through count- 
less isles. They are, indeed, interesting, but certainly inferior in 
loveliness to those of Asiana. ‘The latter are all green with trees 
and vegetation, while these are mostly barren rocks, on a few of 
which only is to be seen a growth of pine trees, We reached 8t. 
Petersberg on ‘luesday the 19th. 


Russia is an immense country, occupying a large portion of 
two continents. Extensive as European Russia is, its area is but 
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as 2 to 5 in comparison with that of Asiatic Russia. The popula- 
tion, however, of the European part is nearly eleven times as much 
as that of the Asiatic side. Russia in Europe has a population of 
99,000,000, and its total area is two million square miles. Half 
the country is covered with extensive forests of pine, birch, ash, 
oak and other trees. The country is chiefly a flat plain, barring, 
of course, the Ural and the Caucasus Mountains. Although there 
are no mountains or inland seas or Jakes in Russia, it isin its 
northern part intensely cold in winter, more so than Western 
Kurope, and warm enough in summer. In the south, spring is a 
pleasant season, and the summer is of a longer duration than in 
the north. The winter is short and the snow-fall is extremely 
moderate. The winteris much severer in mid Russia, while it is so 
terribly intense in the north, that all communication ceases, except 
that sledges form the only means of locomotion. There 1s 
nothing picturesque about the rivers of Russia, or the few lakes it 
has. The rivers are only navigable in summer. 

The empire, with its dependencies, is divided into eighty 
divisions. The army is 800,000 strong, but is capable of increase 
up to 2,400,000 nen in time of war. The navy consists of a fleet 
of 380 vessels, including 130 torpedo boats The imcome is 
£ 155,000,000, while the public debt amounts to £ 746,000,000. 
The maintenance of the army entails an annual cxpenditure of 
£ 21,500,000, and the navy costs four million sterling per annum. 
There are 17,740 miles of railway in Russia. 

The peasants were mere serfs up to 1863, when serfdom was 
abolished. The government is, however, still an absolute despo- 
tism. There is nothing hke a free Parliament in Russia. But the 
Emperor has appointed a Grand Council and Senate to assist 
and advise him in the business of Government. ‘The Kings 
were known as Grand Dukes till 1721, when Peter the Great 
assumed the title of Emperor. I[t is this Himperor who laid 
the foundation of St. Petersberg. It was originally an insig- 
nificant spot with but two huts inhabited by living inen. But 
being an island, it commended itself to the Great Peter who 
intended to make it a great maritime station, as well as the political 
centre. The low-lying land had to be filled in, from forty to fifty 
thousand workmen being employed on the reclamation. He then 
fortified the town with a strong fortress, and even during the 
life-time of the Emperor, the city had made remarkable progress. 
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Russia owes the germs of her future might and advancement to the 
zeal, sagacity, and foresight of Peter the Great. He left his country 
and spent years in Holland, Germany and other countries of 
Europe to learn the arts and industries which he desired to 
introduce in his own empire. ‘I'o him Russia owes its rise from 
a state of ignorance and barbarism. His was the mighty 
ambition that was first formed by any Russian potentate of 
conquering India, and during the two centuries that have elapsed 
since his death, the project has been steadily pursued by Russian 
statesmen. 


The population of St. Petersberg is one million. It is a large 
town built on the Neva. The dwelling which was at first built 
here for the residence of the Emperor was little better than a 
modest hut of wooden planks. The first building of bricks was 
constructed by a nobleman in 1710, and the Emperor followed it 
up with a similar house for himself. The vessels coming to the 
capital city first make a halt at Cronstadt which is a harbour 
seventeen miles off. A canal has been dug between Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersberg which was opened in 1885. It is twice 
as wide as suez, being 700 feet in width, and it is 22 feet in depth. 


T was scarcely seated in the carriage that was to drive me to 
the Hotel-de-Irance, before an official came up to demand my pass- 
port. No foreigner can travel in Russia without a passport. Woe 
be to the hotel-keeper who would take in astranger, who cannot pro- 
duce his credentials, when wanted. In order to be on the safe side, 
the hotel-keepers themselves ask to see them for their own satis- 
faction. When in Berlin, I was warned by the British Ambassador 
that cholera was rife in the town, and I had hoped that it would have 
considerably abated by the time I should be in the Russian capital, 
But that was not to be. I heard, on arrival, that fifty persons 
were daily dying in the hospitals alone of this terrible desease, and 
as for the deaths in the whole town, their daily average must be 
very much higher. J, however, did not lose heart. I put my faith 
in my Creator, who has been most kind and merciful to me during 
my travels over the world. ‘ 

One of the first visits paid by me was to the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac. It stands on a foundation made up of hundreds of wooden 
pillars. It was commenced in 1819 and completed in 1858. It 
is in the shape of across. This grand pile stands on 112 columns 
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of brilliantly shining granite brought from Finland. The mere 
work of the foundation absorbed £200,000. The dome is 296 
feet high, and is surmounted by a golden cross. It is covered 
from the inside with a copper plate gilded with gold. Gold ducats 
weighing fourteen bushels were required for the necessary supply 
of the gilt. In the walls are images of saints and prophets, 
carved with exquisite skill. The doors also exhibit some ex- 
cellent carving. An image of Jesus Christ is set in a square pe- 
destal of gold, which is set with precious diamonds, one of which 
is of the size of a small pear. No expense is spared in rendering 
the church a model of splendour and magnificence. There are 
519 steps in all, leading up to the top of the dome from which I 
had a grand and extensive view of the plain on which the city is 
built. There is a monster bell which requires a number of men 
to produce its thunder. The Russians are of the Greek sect, and 
I notice them to be very religious. They never fail to take off 
their hats, while passing by a church. 

September 20.—I went again to the Cathedral to-day, in order 
to witness a religious festival. The place was overflowing with 
devout worshippers. There was a deal of crossing, bowing, 
prostrating and genuflexions ; of muttering, chanting and singing. 
Then came three mitred priests arrayed in shining robes of gold, 
and carrying tapers in their hands. DPlaving walked round the 
image of Christ, the chief among them, whose dress was even 
richer than that of his companions, preached «a short sermon. 
Then the organ pealed and the choir sang sacred music, which 
made a solemn impression upon me. Tach worshipper had brought 
an offering of taper in his hand which was lighted fora time 
and then put aside. The candles were piled up in a heap. The 
church was brilliantly illuminated for the occasion. 

The Czar resides in the Winter Palace, which stands on one 
of the banks of the Neva. It was originally built for the Empress 
Elizabeth in 1754. Having been destroyed by fire, it was since 
rebuilt in 1839. It is a three-storied mansion. When the 
Czar is residing here, his guards, retinue and attendants and 
servants number 7,000. A permit is required for seeing the 
palace. There is a large picture gallery, containing represen- 
tations of various victories achieved by the Russians in war. The 
walls are adorned with the richest satin. The dress and house- 
hold articles of the murdered Czar, Alexander IT., arrested special 
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attention, as having a melancholy interest. There are several 
rooms filled with presents to the Emperors from various states and 
kingdoms. Among these gifts are a cannon from the German 
Emperor, and gold and silver utensils presented by the Chiefs of 
Central Asia. The Audience Room of the Empress has walls like 
that of gold; hence it is called the Golden Chamber. The fur- 
nishines of another room are of silver, relieved, here and there 
by a bit of gold. There is a golden tree on which are. perched a 
peacock, an owl and a cock. One room is specially reserved for 
treasure. Here are the royal crown and sceptre. One of the 
diamonds on the crown is 194 carats in weight. The eye is dazzled 
with the splendour of this gorgeous palace. ‘The palace garden is 
worthy of such a mansion. 

By the side of the Neva is a full-sized equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great, presented by Catherine II. in 1782. There is 
also astatue of Nicholas I. erected by his grandson Alexander ITI. 
who was cruelly assassinated by Nihilists. ‘There are many other 
statues inthe city, and there are also a number of towers. The 
celebrated Russian writer of fiction, Krylof, has his effigy standing 
in the Summer Garden. He wrote moral stories on the model 
of Adsop’s Tables. 

The Hermitage is another mansion built by Queen Catherine, 
in connection with the Winter Palace. It contains an excellent 
collection of old scientific and other curiosities. There is an 
armour of solid gold, weighing thirty pounds. There are thirty- 
nine rooms full of pictures, most of which are of rare merit. The 
one that particularly moved my sympathy was that of an extremely 
old and infirm captive who is nourished by a woman from her 
breast. In one room are fifteen cupboards full of specimens 
of antique jewellery and ornaments. There are crowns blazing 
with briliiants, swords with gold handles, daggers in sheathes 
glittering with precious stones. Some of the weapons appeared to 
me as if they were of Arab make. On awhite stone are some Arabic 
inscriptions and the form of a mosyue. ‘There are shields of gold 
and armours lined with gold. I had never seen such a vast collec- 
tion of precious stones and metals in one room. Ancient arms 
have also their representatives in steel armours, swords, matchlocks, 
pistols and a thousand other articles. There is also a collection 
of tables, chairs and other household articles of the time of Peter 
the Great. = 
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Having seen the Hermitage, I went to see the castle and the 
cathedrals of St. Peter and St. Paul. Here are the tombs of all 
the Czars, with the exception of that of Peter II., who was buried 
in Moscow. The fortress is used as a prison for political offenders. 
The construction of the castle was commenced by Peter. By 
its side was a hut, which is said to be the very same in which 
the great monarch lived. It is now carefully preserved in a glass 
house. It contains some memorials of the king together with the 
household articles and furniture used by him. At one end Ww a 
chapel, with an effigy of Jesus Christ, adorned with diamonds. 
There is a boat, twenty feet long, built by the king with his own 
hands. 


September 22nd—Peterhof Palace, which I went to sce 
to-day, is « few miles from the city, where the Czar goes for a 
change. ike many other memorable works, this palace, too, 
was built by Peter the Great. As the palace of Versailes was to 
the French kings, and that of Potsdam is to the German 
emperors, so Peterhofis to the Russian Czars. There are 368 
portraits of women done by the order of Queen Catherine. Hach 
of the rooms is reserved for some specialty or other. Onc room is 
full of Japanese wares. The walls have exquisite silk hangings. 
Some pictures, looking exactly like oil-paintings, are really minute 
embroidery works. The surrounding view from the palace is 
beautiful. The garden is made lovely with fountains and water 
courses, shady bowers and avenues, und images of the deities be- 
longing to the Greek and Roman mythologies. The pleasure 
house of Catherine is adorned with mirrors and luxurious furniture. 
There are two small mansions on an island m the vicinity, where 
the emperors used to go for tea. 


There are many grand palaces in St. Petersberg, some of 
them being very old. The inhabitants appcared to be very 
religious, but somewhat easy-going. Arts and industries do not 
seem to thrive here, as well as they might. At the tea-houses you 
are served with tea and a slice of lemon to give it a pungent acid 
taste. No milk is added to the,tea. Most of the women wear a 
kerchief or a shawl on their head. Some also wear caps. Some 
of the carriages were curiosities in their way. ‘here were four- 
wheeled carriages which were so small as scarcely to afford room 


fortwo. The drivers wear a flowing dress like the Rohillas or Cabu- 
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lees of Asia, with a low hat, for head gear. The working classes 
wear a quilt-like stuff of patches, somewhat like that to be seen 
on the person of some of the mendicants in India. I noticed some 
in clothes more dirty and miserable than those worn by Indian beg- 
gars. They smell of liquor as well as of dirt, so one feels very 
uncomfortable, if he happens to be standing near them. ‘They 
look, as if they cannot get water to wash their hands and faces clean. 
But the middle and the higher classes are very clean in their dress 
and habits. The church doors are crowded with female mendicants 
in black robes. hey are regarded as holy beggars and are well 
rewarded by the devout. The Russians appear to be very fond of 
bell ringing. The church bells seem to ring constantly. ‘The 
people, as a whole, struck me as rough, patient and capable of 
endurance. ‘They look very much lke the English. 


peptemmber 22—Left by rail for Moscow. I did not notice 
much of cultivation during my railway journey to Moscow of 600 
miles. Most of the land was lying waste and untilled. The 
villages, with their wooden huts, looked poor and miserable. The 
cultivators and labourers were as poor and dirty as the beggars. 
At Moscow I put up at the Berlin Hotel, where were fortunately 
sone English speaking attendants. Moscow is a military station, 
and although it is no longer a residence of the royalty or 
the nobility of the land, it is still the real capital of the empire. 
The city was nearly destroyed by fire, when Napoleon led his 
memorable, but ill-fated, expedition against it in 1812. When 
the Russians were defeated, their general set fire to the city, in 
order that 1 may not pass intact into the hands of the enemy. 
The city has since been rebuilt, and is prettier than it was before. 


Lhe circunference of Moscow, including the suburbs, is 
twenty miles. The roads ure very broad, with spacious squares 
at intervals. It is built at the confluence of two streams of 
the Moscova. ‘The city is divided, chiefly by the intersection of the 
river, into five principal parts. ‘The first part, known as Kremlin, 
is situated on a height commanding a view of the whole city. 
This is the part where are the cld palaces and famous churches. 
The palace in which Peter the Great was born was burnt in the 
fire of 1812, but another has since been built on the spot. Most of 
the old palaces are cons.:ucted of wood, Kremlin was formerly 
protected by a wall of oak, which has since been superseded by 
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one of bricks. One of the five entrances to it is called the 
Redeemer’s Gate or the Holy Gate, passing through which every 
one reverently dofis his hat. In the other portion of the city are 
commercial houses, the university, and other public buildings. 
The suburbs, which form the fifth division, number more than 
thirty, covering a considerable proportion of the total area of 
Moscow. ‘They are miserable in appearance. 


The population of Moscow is 760,000, which is by no 
means large, considering its extent. ‘here are silk, cotton and 
other manufactories, numbering about 600, employing thou- 
sands of men. Moscow is a city of temples. Wherever you 
turn, you see the church steeples with their gold gilt crosses. 
There are 350 churches with tall steeples, while there are 550 
more of inferior pretensions. The miserable dwellings of the poor 
form a most painful contrast to the splendid mansions and 
churches. There is an immense gulf dividing the upper ten from 
the miserable mass. One of the big towers has thirty-four large 
bells, two of which are of solid silver. The biggest of them 
weighs fifty tons. These bells are rung in unison during Master, 
when the sound produced simultaneously from their monster 
throats is solemn and imposing In its effect. Another monster 
bell, far outrivalling the rest in its huge proportions, is 200. tons 
in weight. It is lying useless at present, as a portion of it has 
broken. I have seen many large bells, but never one like this, 
Tt is called the King of Bells. Its height is 21 feet and circum- 
ference 67 feet. The metal used in the making of it cost two 
million dollars. Many wealthy nobles and merchants, consider- 
ing it an act of picty, presented silver vessels and coins to be 
melted down with the mass which went to make the bell. It was 
made by order of Queen Anne, and was hung near the tower. A fire 
broke out in 1731, and it fell from the place where it was 
hung, and was broken. ‘The aperture caused by the breakage 
is big enough to admit two men at a time, holding burning 
torches high up in their hands, On religious festivals, people 
crowd round the bell, chanting hymns and worshipping it as a 
sacred thing. ‘There are carvings of Russian princesses and 
others round its surface. Moscow is a city of bells as well as of 
temples. The devout make, according to their means, offerings of 
bells, for which a special place is set apart in the churches. At the 
river side is a most beautiful church far superior to the St. Isaac’s 
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Church of St. Petersberg. I visited it on a Sunday, when the 
place was filled with an immense congregation. ‘The walls are 
shining with gilt and paint, and on all sides are pictures and 
images, representing various phases of the life of Jesus. The 
worshippers offer tapers and money to the presiding priest, who 
is arrayed in the full uniform of a Catholic ecclesiastical dignitary. 
Outside the church door, is the usual crowd of female mendicants 
in expectation of alms from the devout. 


A grand fair is held in Moscow, when large sums of money 
change hands. No other fair on such a large scale is held in any 
other town of Russia, except Nijni Novgorod. The place on the 
other side of the river is known as New Moscow. Here are 
situated the Sparrow Hills, which command a fine view of the 
prospect around. 


One night I went to see a performance at the Royal Theatre. 
About a hundred lads and lasses, arrayed in pretty costumes, did the 
dancing and the singing. I was exceedingly delighted with their 
performance, and especially so with that of a little girl of eight, 
who danced to the tune of a stringed instrument played by 
herself. She did her part capitally, and took the house by storm. 


September 25—Went to see the Treasure House in which are 
crowns of gold and diainonds and jewellery of untold price. There 
are eleven crowns copiously adorned with the most precious of 
precious stones, and six thrones also studded in the same manner. 
There were also gold and silver utensils, royal dresses, arms and 
armours, saddles and bridles set with pearls and diamonds, 
ancient standards, gold ornaments, silk handkerchiefs fringed with 
pearls and having flowers of diamonds in the middle, trays of gold 
and silver set with diamonds—these aud many other articles filled 
me with wonder and amazement. There were some swords and 
daggers and a silver throne, bearing what appeared to be Arabic 
inscriptions on it. These arms were probably presents from the 
Khans of Tartary. The accumulation of treasure in this place is 
greater than any I have yet seen anywhere else. As I went round, 
I took down in my note book whatever my guide told me of interest 
regarding the treasures. But on the superintendent observing 
this, he got suspicious and requested me to desist. I, of course, 
immediately complied with his request, and quietly slipped the note 
book into my coat pocket. 
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IT next went to the Royal Palace, which is also a regular 
treasure house. ‘The halls are shining with precious metals and 
precious stones. There is a profusion of riches and ornamenta- 
tion. The eye is dazzled, and at last fatigued, by the monotony 
of brilliancy. 


Leaving the palace, I saw three big churches standing near 
one another. Here, too, was the same feast for the eyes—any 
amount of “barbaric pearl and gold,” the lustre of which was 
getting too much for me. There were inages of Christ and the 
Virein Mary, as well as of saints, bedecked with precious stones. 
The Church of Assumption was built so far back as the 14th century. 
Lhe coronation ceremony is performed here. At the Church of 
Annunciation are baptized the future Czars of Russia. All these 
churches display au over-abundance of wealth. They are brimming 
over with riches. 


Moscow looks like a Mahomedan city. The church domes 
are siinilar to those of mosques, and the natives, too, in their long 
flowing dresses look like Rohillas or Pathans. ‘Their shops and 
warehouses resemble those to be seen in an Indian town. The 
police consists, for the most part, of illiterate men. They can 
decipher a writing in their own language with egrcat difficulty. But 
some of them cannot even do that much. 


I started on the night of the 25th for Warsaw. All along 
the 1,200 miles of railway journey, I noticed that the land had 
been well cultivated. The soil is flat and fertile. 


The next morning J reached Brest. I had now to change 
the train, to proceed on my travelsin Poland. At the frontier 
town I saw many Polish Jews. Most miserable and degraded is 
the lot of the Jews in the Russian empire. They are cruelly per- 
secuted, and shackled with disabilities. They have been divided 
into three classes. ‘The first class comprise those who have 
settled in large towns for some generations. They alone are 
allowed to reside in cities like Moscow and St. Petersberg. The 
second class of Jews are permitted to bein any town not longer than 
twenty-four hours. They must leave it within that space of time, 
on pain of the severest penalties. ‘The third class are pariahs 


even among pariahs. They are forbidden to enter the precincts 
of any town. 
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The Jews wear a long black coat anda black hat. Some of 
them venture to display their means in the shape of a precious 
diamond ring worn ou the finger. A few of them timidly told me 
of the persecutions to which they were subjected. But when I 
put to them point-blank the question whether they were not dis- 
satisfied with the Russian rule, they dared not commit themselves 
to a positive reply in the affirmative. Despised, oppressed and 
persecuted, these houseless wanderers have no home of their own 
to which they can turn for peace and safety. JI found that these 
Jews wear a sacred thread round their waist like the Parsis of 
India. I do not know if the Parsis know this. This is a good 
subject for some of their scholars to investigate. 


I arrived at Warsaw on the 27th September. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


POLAND. 


Rise and fall of Poland—-The act. of spoliation—- Polish nebles— Descent of the Poles 
—Polish and Tartar eustoms—Warsaw—Solomon Hall--The Jewish eolony— 
Their = synayosue—Jewish  disabilities—Warsaw, old and new—Cracow—lts 
former greatness— Dress of Polish women— Superstitions of Eastern Europe— 
The Salt Mines—Grand Reception Chamber—The Stream of Life. 





| ei Mi was when Poland was an independent kingdom, twice as 
(2. big as France. To-day her name, asa separate state, has 
been blotted out of the map of Europe. The three powerful 
empires, by which Poland was surrounded, have made a partition 
of this unhappy country, each appropriating a slice of it to himself. 
Russia absorbed 168,000 square miles within her own dominions 
in 1772. Austria followed suit by taking for herself 64,000 
square miles of Polish territory, im the next year; and Prussia, 
not to be behind hand, completed the grand act of spoliation by 
taking over the remaining 52,000 square miles of Poland. There 
was a time when the star of Poland was in the ascendant, and 
her monarchs held their heads high among the sovereigns of 
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Europe. In those days Prussia gave her a tribute, and she was 
ranked so low, in comparison with the superior power, that her chiefs 
were not even permitted to assume the title of king. Similarly, 
Moscow was once under submission to Poland. Austria owed her 
a debt of gratitude for saving Vicnna on one occasion from hostile 
depredations. Froin the end of the 17th century commenced the 
downward progress of Poland, which did not stop until her ruin and 
extinction. Charles XII. of Sweden dealt the first heavy blow 
against Poland, and religious strifes contributed to complete her 
ruin. ‘hey gave iussia a pretext to interfere on behalf of one of 
the religious parties by sending an army to support it. About the 
same time, Prussia found a pretext to amass a force along her side of 
the Polish frontier, ostensibly as a sanitary cordon to protect herself 
against an epidemic which was then raging in Poland. On the other 
hand, the Prussian king, Frederic II., entered into sccret negotia- 
tions with Russia and Austria for the partition of Poland. England, 
France, Sweden and Denmark opposed this unholy alliance, but 
they did not take active measures in support of their views. Such 
is the story of the shameless spoliation, the plunderers doing the 
small mercy of allowing just a poor fraction of the extensive 
kingdom to be retained in the hands of the Polish Government, 
The civil strifes and religious feuds, which had torn up the country 
and had hastened the catastrophe, did not cease even after the ruin 
of Poland. Twenty years clapsed since hey fall before peace and tran- 
quillity were restored, and a new constitution was framed. LHven 
the poor remnant of the once mighty empire was not allowed to con- 
tinue in peace and independence. The avarice of the three great 
bandits of Europe was not to be satiated with all that they had 
siezed, and they combined once more to swallow the little slice 
they had left untouched. This roused the spirit of the Poles, and 
they fought valiantly, und to the bitter end, for their hearths and 
homes. But they were helpless before the overwhelming 
might of the combined powers. Seeing that all was up, the Polish 
king was ready to submit. But a band of patriots gathered 
round their general, Kosciusko, vowing to fight till the last 
drop of blood. They had righteousness on their side; but their 
power was nothing before that of the three august spoliators. 
They were killed or conquered, and their general was taken 
prisoner. Such is the sad story of Poland that once was, and is 
no longer. 
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The dress of ancient Poles was like that of the Moguls, in 
several respects. ‘he proud Polish noble admitted none as his 
superior. The mass was poor and most miserable. The Jews 
were, however, doing well as traders and usurers, and lived in 
fine dwellings. 


I believe the Poles were originally descended from the 
Tartars. Their manner of salutation resembles that of the Mogul 
and the Tartar. They lay one hand on the heart, and bowing low, 
make a salutation with the other. A humble person, saluting an 
exalted personage, almost prostrates himself. It is probable that 
the Tartars, who subjugated Poland and Russia, had introduced not 
only some of their manners and customs, but had infused the blood 
of their race in the natives. The resemblance between the two can 
be traced in other respectsas well. The Poles are very fond of rid- 
ing. They spread, like an oriental, a piece of mat on the ground, 
and lie down to sleep on it. A whole fainily sometimes sleeps 
together in one room. Mich folk, when they are out of their houses, 
make a brave show of their retinuc of servants and equipage. All 
the nobles of high degree style one another as brother, equivalent 
to the Persian beradar, and in the heyday of their power they 
kept slaves, with the power of life and death on them. No one 
but this privileged and exclusive class had the privilege to buy or 
own land. ‘These are some of the customs which lead me to the 
inference I have drawn as to the descent of the Poles. 


Spetember 27th.—A journey of forty miles took me from 
Moscow to Warsaw, where I put up at the Victoria Hotel. Set- 
ting out with a guide, I first saw the Laserian Palace. The most 
noteworthy feature of it is what is styled King Solomon’s Hall, in 
which is a large oil-painting of the famous king, with two women 
and a child depicted as standing in front of him. The King is 
represented as hearing the case of the women in which each is 
claiming the child as her own. There is another portrait of the 
king in his old age. ‘There is no lack of pictures in this palace, 
The Czar when he comes here, puts up at this mansion. The 
Polish king, who built it, had constructed with his own hands a 
chair and a table, which are to be seen here. The park, in con- 
nection with the palace, is used as a_ public garden. In the 
vicinity, by the side of the river bank, is a fortress, where the 
State Council of Poland used to hold its sittings. Many Jews, 
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driven out from Russia, have sought an asylum in Warsaw and 
other parts of Poland. They have a large synagogue in this town. 
My guide, being himself a Jew, took great interest in showing me 
over the place. Every seat in this temple had a separate number, 
and each worshipper had a separate seat assigned to him, as well as 
a, copy of his religious book. There is therefore, no crowding or con- 
fusion whatever in the synagogue. ‘The holders of the seats pay a 
subscription to the synagogue funds in return for the privilege 
granted to them. The females sit apart from the males, in a 
gallery where seats are likewise numbered and ticketted for them. 
The tyranny of the ruling power extends even to the education of 
this despised race. It is ruled that not more than 10 per cent. of 
Jewish children shall be admitted in any school, and in the colleges 
their proportion has been still further reduced to but 5 per cent! A 
Jew, however learned or well-educated he may be, is not permitted 
to practise as a lawyer. I was startled and saddened by noticing 
the grievous disabilities which are weighing down this ill-used 
sect. One feels at such a time particular sympathy with the 
indignant outburst of Shylock, ‘“‘ Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the saie weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? ”’ 


I was fortunate enough to be in the synagogue on the 
occasion of a grand festival. The service, with the singing and 


the earnest devotions of the congregation, made a deep impression 
on me. 


There is an old as well as anew Warsaw. The old city is miser- 
able. But the new one contains many fine buildings. The city ex- 
tends over about four miles, and there are a number of public gardens 
init. The trade of the city is active and extensive. Twice a year 
is held a grand fair, lasting for three wecks together. Warsaw, 
which had superseded Cracow as the capital of Poland, is now but 
the head quarters of the Russian governor of the Polish province. 

Leaving Poland on the 28tk September, I went to Cracow. 
The soil is flat, fruitful and well cultivated. The roads, which 
have been built of old, are in good condition. The town is built at 
the junction of the Vistula with another stream, and there is a park 


suyrounding it. Cracow looks very pretty from a distance, with 
24 
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its high domes and minarets, its fortifications and towers. But its: 
day ‘has long since been over. Itis now a fallen and decayed town. 
It was once a noted religious centre, presided over by the Duke of 
Servia. In those days, its wealth, influence and authority were 
held supreme throughout Poland. The royal crowns and treasures 
were kept in this town, because the coronation ceremony of the 
Polish kings was performed here. ‘Tired of the harassing per- 
secutions of Polish chiefs, the people entrusted the government of 
the whole kingdom to a chief named, Crazus, and Cracow, which 
then formed the capital city, was named after him. 


Jews are to be seen in large numbers in Cracow, where they 
are engaged in various kinds of trade. Polish women cover their 
heads with kerchiefs of various colours. Some wrap a kerchief 
round their heads, wearing a shawl above it, so that they look like 
Hajees from Mecca. Their dress resembles in every way that of 
the Malay women of Cape Town. In Poland and Russia there are 
wooden crosses in streets, which the natives reverence and 
worship, as if they were idols. I was struck, as a foreigner, with 
the religious superstitions of the people of Eastern Europe. 


My special purpose in coming to Cracow was to see the 
famous Wielickzka Salt Mines, seven miles off. A workman 
employed in the mines accompanied our guide to show us over 
the place. We carried torches with us, as it was all dark within. 
I was led down, with my fellow tourists, in a basket attached to a 
rope of steel. We first saw a temple carved into the mine, with 
images of Christ and saints. There was also a pulpit. The halls and 
rooms in the mines are supported by huge pillars of salt which bear 
excellent natural carving. We saw it by the aid of the electric light. 
There are sixteen other rooms made in the mines, and: there are 
numerous figures carved out of the salt m them. By the light of 
electricity the salt sparkles brilliantly, and the sight is lovely that 
is presented to view. Four kinds of salt are dug out of these 
mines. One kind of salt is smooth and shining as glass and 
equally hard. Another is soft and of a fair colour. The third’ 
kind is white and brittle, and the fourth is but slightly saltish in 
taste. There are two streams flowing by the side of the mines, one 
of salt and the other of sweet water. 


The mines are most extensive in area, being 12,000 feet 
in length, 3,700 feet in width. In-depth they are four times the 
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altitude of St. Paul’s Cathedral of London. The yearly yield of 
salt is 60,000 tons and 6,000 men are employed on the work. 
There is what is called the Grand Reception Chamber, hollowed 
out of the salt rocks, in which members of the Royal family, 
whenever they come to see the mines, are entertained. On these 
occasions the chamber is well lit up, and splendidly furnished. It 
is large enough to conveniently accommodate a thousand persons 
at dinner. The total length of the roads, passages and halls in 
these gigantic mines is 280 miles. According tomy cicerone, salt 
has been taken out of the mines since the 9th century. One of the 
old Polish kings used to derive a large revenue from them. One 
of the highest boons that the Polish nobles might ask of their 
sovereign was for permission to carry away as much salt as they 
liked from these inexhaustible inines. 


There is a very large lake below the mines on which we had 
a pleasant sail. The sight by lamplight was grand. Fireworks 
were let off at one place, and they made such a terrific crash, that 
T feared the mines had collapsed, and that I should be buried 
underneath them. But in a moment I was reassured by the 
statement that it was merely a reverberation of the sound of the 
fire-works. The mines have been worked for the last 900 years. 
For 600 years past, the excavations have been made at one parti- 
cular place only. Yet the bottom has not yet been reached. ‘I'he 
interior of the mines, with the roads, buildings and temples, 
with the thousands of labourers employed in them, has the aspect 
of a busy town. At the top of the mines is a city with railways 
and tramways, which take waggons full of salt to various parts of 
the country. A horse, once adimitted into the bowels of the mines, 
stays there till his death, never beholding again the lyht of day. 
No rays of the sun can ever penetrate into these dark recesses, yet 
it is a wonder that the air in this underground region is fresh and 
healthy, Ihave seen many such places, where the air was not found 
to be so fresh as here. | 


In the neighbourhood of Cracow is a spring, about which I 
have heard that its water ebbs end flows under the influence of 
the moon, and that the constant consumers of the water live a very 
long life. It is stated that some of the people around this favoured 
spot have lived upto the patriarchal age of from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty. The water ignites easily and burns like 
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gun powder. If the water is on fire and isnot soon extinguished 
it creates a great havoc. It is said that a fire once took place, 
which lasted for three years. 


From this spot I left for Odenburg, a small and pretty town 
whence a very good view is obtainable of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. From Poland I went by rail to Hungary. The road ran 
parallel] to a river issuing from the mountains, and the sight of the 
country was very interesting. 
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WoOHE area of Hungary is 84,500 square miles. It is surrounded by 
(. mountains on all sides, except the south. The chief of the 
mountains are the Carpathian, the natural beauties of which are 
enchanting to the tourists. Various nationalities inhabit this 
country, among whom are the Magyars who had conquered the 
whole country in the ninth century. ‘The Magyars are a handsome, 
passionate and warlike people. In 1437 Hungary was conquered 
by the Arch-Duke of Austria, and the country has ever since that 
time been under Austrian domination. Since the year 1867; 
Hungary has been granted by the Emperor the boon of self- 
government which is very much prized by the people. Corn 
grows in abundance in Hungary, and timber for building purposes 
is also to be had in any quantity. Mines of silver and other 
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inferior metals, as well as of coal and salt, together with the 
manufacture of liquor, silk, tobacco and other articles have been 
reserved by the Government as their own monopoly. Hungary 
is noted for its Tokay wine, aud thousands of acres of land is 
occupied by creepers of vine. 


Sunday October Ist.—Arrived at Propad. Twenty-four miles 
from here is a curiosity of nature which has been discovered only a 
few years since, [mean the Caves of Ice. I had seen in the course 
of my tour several wonderful caves, but these have greater wonders 
of their own. I went in a horse carriage from the hotel to see the 
caves, through a region of inexpressible beauty. The scene is 
composed of streams and rivers, mountains and valleys, and forests 
of pine and other trees. JI fancied that the paradise in which 
lived our first parents could not be better than this. The loveli- 
ness of the scene was simply maddening, and ever and anon 
the feeling came over me that I should leave behind me the strifes 
and cares, the stir and bustle, and the base pursuits of the world, 
and settle in this peacefuland happy spot. I liked to be a life- 
long worshipper of nature. The people, whom we met while going 
past hamlets, looked happy and contented. The rustic children, 
simple and innocent, who greeted us as we passed along, were 
joyous and healthy. Really, it did my heart great good to see 
these children of nature, to hear the music of their voices, to 
receive the smiles and laughter issuing from the gladness of their 
innocent hearts. ‘The sun was shining brightly, cheering the 
laughing landscape around. What is man, and what are the works 
of man, be they never so wondrous and ingenious, before the 
mightiness of God and His works! In the reigning mood of the 
moment, the wonders of the Chicago exhibition looked poor, and 
almost contemptible, before the exquisite products of nature. I 
fancied that this was the spot where health and vigour would 
come of itself to the feeble and the ailing. Iam quite unable to 
give an adequate idea of the scene. But for my part, I am satis- 
fied that I can feel its influence, and this feeling I prize as the 
highest gift which God has endowed me with. 


The authorities of Dobschau take pains to keep the ice caverns 
in good condition, and charge but a very small fee for admission 
to them. ‘The ice floors are covered with wooden planks for the 
protection of tourists from cold. Wooden bridges and ladders 
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have also been constructed for the convenience of the visitors. The 
recesses are lighted with petroleum, and some of the enchanting 
views are shown to the best advantage by means of the magnesium 
light. There are here some wells which are 737 metres above the 
level of the sea. The temperature of the water is about 60° 
centigrade. 


On entering the caves one feels at once the change of 
temperature from warm to cold. At the entrance is an Inscription 
giving the names of the persons, four in number, who discovered 
the caves in the year 1870. A large crevice admits the visitor to 
the cave. The crevice had originally been covered with a layer of 
ice, so that no one knew what lay on the other side of it. The 
report of a gun fired near the place made a reverberation, as if 
caused by the vicinity of some hollow region. From this Eugeni 
Ruffiny, one of the discoverers of the caves, inferred that there 
must be a hollow region near at hand. After consultation with 
his companions, it was resolved that they should thoroughly 
explore the region, and with that view, they got together ladders, 
ropes and other appliances. He hung by his waist a lamp, such 
as is carried by the miners, and let himself down through the 
aperture by means of a rope. After he had landed, Ruftiny could 
pick his way through the caves with very great difficulty. Now 
he found himself lost in rocks and stones and streams, and now he 
found himself on a floor of ice. Thus proceeding, he entered a 
room where he came across a rock of ice. Having scaled it, he 
went over to the other side, and proceeding further, he entered a 
hall of ice supported on three large columns of the same material. 
There reigned total silence and darkness around. The little 
light of his lamp could scarcely make the darkness visible. He 
returned full of the wonders he had seen. His companions 
then went down to the mansion of ice, and the discovery was 
proclaimed to the world on their return home. 


In beauty, grandeur and sublimity none of the caves I have 
seen can rival these. The way into the caves is made through a 
rock of chunam stone. The immense mass of ice imprisoned in 
this cavern remains solid and frozen all the year round. Many 
layers of ice, one above the other, have been formed, and they are 
frozen solid as stone. The ice has assumed various forms in this 
mansion, such as smooth floors, walls, piliars and ceilings with 
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little bits of ice suspending from them. The total weight of this 
immense mass is believed to be somewhere about two million 
hundredweights. At first we enter an extensive hall where the 
ice is clear and transparent as glass. One must be very careful, 
while walking over the smooth floor, lest he should slip. In 
summer the natives come here to skate on the ice. There was no 
sound, except that of our own footfall and of the falling drops of 
ice. I was deeply impressed with the splendour and solemnity 
of the scene, and felt as if I was far away from my tropical home 
in some Arctic region. On either side of this hall are two small 
rooms, one of which has been closed up with a mass of ice. Here 
I saw a water-fall which was most pretty. It forms into a river, 
and a canal has been constructed in order to give the stream an 
outlet. One might expect that the ice should melt by the 
constant action of the torrent. But so far from this being the 
case, it appears that the layer of ice becomes thicker, and yet more 
solid, by time. ‘There is a form of solid stone flat lke a table at 
the top and reclining towards the ends. It is styled, from its shape, 
the Tent of the Bedouin. Variousdevices formed by nature on the 
pillars, walls and ceilings, interest and astonish you at every turn. 
At this place a deep well has been formed by the dropping water, 
which is let out by means of a channel. From the ceiling is 
being formed at present a column of ice, which will grow till it has 
reached the floor, like the branch of a banyan tree. Then the road 
lay through an icy tunnel. Here Ruffiny saw a crevice which was 
covered with a layer of ice. He dug it into a hollow, and proceeding 
through it, he came across a cell where natural garlands of ice were 
seen by him. The sight was astonishing and weird by lamp-light. 
The ornamentation formed by nature in this Arctic palace adds to 
our astonishment. Considering the wonderful nature of the caves, 
they are not yet much frequented. I have no doubt, however, that 
as they will come to be better and more widely known, the number 
of visitors will largely increase. Even now the number of tourists is 
growing every year. These caves are 970 metres above the level 
of the sea, and their mouth being towards the north, there is no 
chance of the heat of the upper .region affecting the underground 
mansion of ice. The outer air cannot penetrate into these 
recesses. ‘T'he southern end being closed up by a perpetual mass 
of ice, adds to the causes which prevent the raising of the tempera- 
ture within. When it is exceedingly warm without, some of the ice 
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does melt; but a far larger quantity is frozen than what melts away 
every year. The variety of weird forms that are to be seen in these 
caves, the columns and the carvings, are formed by the action 
and. counteraction of relative heat and cold. On emerging from 
this enchanting region, I felt as if I had awakened from a delicious 
dream. 


Returning to Dobschau, I put up at the only hotel there, 
intending to leave by the train which started at 3 o'clock 
in the morning. As I was preparing to leave the hotel for the 
railway station, I missed my purse, which contained notes worth 
£4, together with some small change. I tried to rouse the hotel 
people, but none of them cared to answerme. I called in the police, 
and as I suspected the chamber maid, they searched her, but nothing 
was found on her person. Engaged in these inquiries I missed the 
train, and had to pass one more day in the same place. ‘I'he next 
morning, having lodged an information at the police station, and 
giving the officer in charge my London address, I left for 
Buda-Pesth. 

The land, seen from the train, was found to be well cultivated. 
The rustics appear to be very dirty. ‘They generally weara leathern 
apron. Some wear a long white robe with a jacket thereon. As 
often as not, you will find them carrying a liquor bottle in their 


pocket. As for food, a piece of bread with some fruit will content 
them. 


October 3—Buda and Pesth are two different towns separated 
by the river Danube which runs between them. The intercourse 
between the two is, however, so close and intimate that they are 
taken as one. The population of Buda-Pesth is 506,384. It is 
the capital of Hungary. It is the seat of the Legislative Assembly, 
which is known as Table Royal, as well as of the Supreme Court of 
the province. Pesth occupies a low level. Here is a church, 
which formerly was a mosque. There are 300 students receiving 
University education, and 90 professors are employed in imparting 
it. Pesth is a modern city ; but its sister on the other side of the 
river isan ancient town. Up till the fourth century, it was a Roman 
settlement; and from 1527 to 1686 it was under the Turkish 
rule. ‘There are about five public baths constructed during the 
Turkish supremacy. There are some sulphur springs near Buda. 
From the summit of the royal palace, the view of the city and the 
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river passing between was very interesting. There are life-sized 
portraits in oils of Hungarian kings. A very large and spacious 
hall is reserved for balls and such other festivities. It is styled 
the Dancing Saloon. Next I went, with some fellow-tourists to 
see the fort built for the protection of Buda. 


October 4—Among the notable places visited to-day were 
the National Gallery and the Museum. Besides 800 nice pictures 
in the National Gallery, there were 50,000 excellent specimens of 
carving. In the Museum are to be seen the original of Martin 
Luther’s will, and a walking stick of Nelson. 


In the river is a strip of land called Margarethan Island. It 
is green and well wooded, and is a favourite resort of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants and of tourists. 


The Danube is the largest of the European rivers, but it is 
not so lovely and picturesque as the Rhine. Nor are its waters 
clear and pure. They have a muddy look. On account of its 
proximity to the river, the trade of Buda-Pesth is large and 
flourishing. To-night I bade farewell to this half old, half new 
town, and took train for the capital of Austria. 


I will say here a word or two about the Hungarians. They 
are a shrewd people, but hold the forms of etiquette in great conse- 
quence. If they imagine you are wanting in manners or puncti- 
liousness, they will not conceal their displeasure from you. It may 
be that their fiery temper is the result of the hot and spicy 
food they eat. ‘They do not seem to know what gentleness is. 
The labourers wear a uniform similar to that of the policemen, yet 
they can be distinguished from the latter by the number of identi- 
fication, inscribed on the badge worn round their neck. Like the 
work-people, the soldiers, too, wear a badge denoting their number. 


Austria, combined with Hungary, forms one of the first class 
powers of Kurope. The total area is 250,000 square miles, more 
than half of which is mountainous. The population numbers 
42,500,000 of whom 10,000,000 speak German, 18,000,000 speak 
Sclavonian, 6,500,000 speak Hungarian, and the rest the Rouma- 
nian language. The public revenue amounts to £ 77,000,000 and 
the total expenditure to £75,000,000. The army on its peace 
footing numbers 337,000 men, which is capable of being increased 


to 1,972,000 in time of war. There are twenty-five strong castleg. 
25 
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throughout the Austrian dominions. The railway mileage comes: 
to 16,741 miles. I found the second class railway carriages. 
superior even to those of England. 


October 5—Arrived at Vienna, I took up my quarters at the 
Hotel Victoria. The population of the city is 1,500,000. It 
stands on a plain at the southern bank of the Danube. It is one 
of the loveliest, most beautiful and most enterprising cities of 
Hurope. Originally it was a small Celtic village. The Romans 
had in later times built a fort, and in 180 A. D. Marcus Aurelius 
was buried here. The city, along with the surrounding region, then 
fell a prey to the ravages of the Goths and the Huns. Charle- 
magne made Vienna the capital city. During the Crusades, as the 
warriors on their way to the Holy Land and back passed through 
this city, it grew in riches and prosperity, and was found to be of 
consequence enough to need the protection of a fortification. At 
the commencement of the century, Vienna had to hang down her 
proud head before Napoleon. Within the last few years, a great 
improvement has been made in its public buildings and general 
appearance. The ramparts, which enclosed the city, having been 
pulled down in 1858, the city now lies in an open plain, and looks 
prettier than before. The circumference of the city was but three 
miles originally. It has since expanded considerably, and along 
with its suburbs which form a continuous link, it is now twelve 
miles in circumference. The roads in the old city are still narrow, 
and the houses are ofantique fashion. But the suburbs, which go to 
make up the new city, are beautiful and imposing. 


The Royal Palace is an extensive square building. As it was 
built in parts at different times, it is irregular in design, and is not 
very striking from without. But the interior is full of beautiful 
and costly things. There is a library containing 600,000 volumes, 
together with 20,000 eastern and other manuscripts and 200,000 
old pictures and carvings. Some of the pictures relate to 
wars in which Austria had been engaged with her enemies. The 
palace has attached to it a number of buildings such as the Riding 
School, the Royal Theatre, the Church and the Treasure House. — 
The last named place contains the crown which was placed on the 
head of Napoleon as King of Italy, the dagger of Haroun 
el Raschid of Bagdad, the sword and crown of Charlemagne, 
the spear with which Jesus Christ was wounded, and many other 
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articles of historical value. Among the treasures is a magnificent 
‘diamond from Florence of the value of 300,000 dollars. 


I have never seen in one place such a large collection of 
stohes of various kinds and colours as in the Natural History 
Museum. ‘There are some diamonds, uncut and unpolished, just 
as they were taken from the mines, and the uninitiated can not 
know their value, unless they are informed of it. In their state 
of nature they are apparently of little value. There are also some 
curiosities from India, China and Japan. 


After seeing the museum, I went to see St. Stephens Church. 
It is situated in the middle of the city and is built of chunam 
stone. Commenced in 1300, it took full two centuries before it 
was completed. It was renovated in 1860. The roof is elevated 
on numerous big pillars, and is adorned with a hundred marble 
‘statues. The tower, which is 450 feet high, was renewed in 1864. 
Here is a huge bell, weighing 357 hundredweight, which was 
‘made out of the metal of 180 Turkish guns. 


There is a circular road in Vienna called the Ring. It is 
165 feet broad. It is a fine place for a lounge or a drive. Along 
this road is the State Park where the inhabitants go in large 
numbers in the evening. 


Went to the Opera House to-night. There is none other hke 
it in all Austria. The house was fully crowded, because a famous 
actress was going to sing that evening. ‘The opera related to 
Egyptian history ; and the dresses and scenery at once reminded ine 
of the Land of Darkness. The ancient customs of the Egyptians 
were depicted on the stage. Their worship of bulls, dogs and 
other animals was duly performed here. Graben Street is the 
best. On either side of it are rows of trees, forming a nice 
avenue. Such roads are in the New ‘Town only. 


The Capuchin Church contains the coffins of many members 
of the royal family, such as Maria Theresa, Joseph IT., Maximilian 
and others. There are more than a hundred brass coffins, from six 
to eight hundred years old. J went down the crypt with my guide, 
who pointed out to me the tombs of several illustrious monarchs. 

A Picture Gallery jis the best part of the Schénbrunn Palace. 
Napoleon had lived here for some time, ard here died his son in 
1832. The garden is’so artistically laid outas to strike the beholder 
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with admiration. There is also a fine zoological collection. 
There are some trees resembling the palm and date trees of 
tropical countries. Schdnbrunn is like the Versailles of Paris. 
Behind are the Tivoli Gardens for public entertainment. -The 
Prater Park, with its evening band and excellent restaurants, is 
another favourite resort. There is a lake here, over which one 
inay have a pleasant sail. There is music and minstrelsy, and, in 
fact, no lack of diverse kinds of entertainments. I have seen 
many excellent parks and gardens in the course of my travels, but 
the Prater Park is the best of them all. The scenery is delicious, 
and nothing seems to be left undone for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of those who resort to it. Although it is the emperor’s own 
property, he has made a gift of it to the public. 


Vienna is a very large city. Thereare hospitals and asylums 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb, the infirm and the ailing. 
There is a large number of churches and monasteries. The 
General Hospital contains 164 rooms, with beds for 2,500 
patients. It was built in 1783. 


The University was founded so far back as 1237. There is 
2 seminary for teaching Oriental lore. There are so many charitable 
institutions in Vienna that it is believed that they occupy a sixth 
part of the city. One of the six gates of the city is called the 
Scot Gate, and there is a monastery dedicated to the Scotch saint, 
from which the inference is drawn that, some time or other, the 
Scotch must have wielded great influence here. The houses in the 
old town are very tall, consisting of five or six flats, and the 
roads being narrow the lower floors are generally dark and ill- 
ventilated. In old times there was a curious law, under which 
the second story of every private house was supposed to belong 
to the king, who assigned it to any one he liked! Another 
custom was to rail in all the windows, so that the dwellings 
appeared like so many prison houses. 


Vienna is a populous and healthy city, as well as pretty and 
pleasure loving. The people are fond of music and dancing, and 
shows and entertainments ofall sorts. The great musicians, Mozart 
and HayGn, were inhabitants of Vienna. When Napoleon 
invested the city in 1809, he gave special instructions that 
Haydn’s house should not suffer from the cannonade. But it is 
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said that the fear of his house being destroyed struck the old 
musician with dismay and he died of its effects. 


Bavaria was the next stage of my travels. The territory now 
forms part of the German Empire. Formerly Bavaria and Austria 
were formidable rivals of each other, In the beginning of the 
present century, Bavaria, making common cause with Napoleon, 
effected its advancement and the chiefs, known till then as Electors, 
assumed the prouder title of King. But when the fortunes of the 
French general declined, the country secretly allied itself with the 
powers that were opposed to France. 


October 7—Arrived at Salsburg, I was once more on German 
soil. Thence took train for Munich, where I arrived in the 
afternoon. The intervening territory is pretty with lake and 
mountain scenery. I put up at the Leimfelder Hotel. Munich, 
the capital of Bavaria, is on the river Isar. Its population is 
349,000. It is the centre of the German fine arts. It was 
originally a seat of monks. It is on an elevation, being not far 
from the Alps. It was founded by Henry the Lion in 1150, It 
was rebuilt in 1327 by Louis, King of Bavaria. There are six 
bridges across the river. The city is full of statues. 


There is an extensive park, called English Garden. ‘'I'wo 
branches of the Isar pass through it, and so it looks very pretty. 
It extends over four miles to north. In fine, it fully deserves the 
name given to it. Among the principal sights, are the royal 
palace and the Gate of Victory, with an image of the patron 
goddess of Bavaria, seated in a carriage, driven by a team of 
lions. Went to-night to the Hoff Theatre, said to be the largest 
in Germany. It is adorned with statues, and is capable of accom- 
modating 2,500 spectators. I was much pleased especially with 
the music of three of the performers, one of whom was a female. 


Sunday, October 8—Saw the National Museum, founded by 
Max II., forty years ago. There must be few other museums 
containing such a collection of the products of arts and sciences up to 
date. There are also specimens cf ancient arts, including pictures 
and statues, arms and musical instruments, dresses &c. There 
are also several fearful instruments of torture used in bygone days. 
They sent a shiver through me. The pictures are of a high 
order of merit, and they mostly represent warlike scenes, 
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Went to the Old Church, where the Sabbath service was 
going on. It is a model of art. Each of its 30 windows is 72 
feet high. There are several memorial columns, as well asimages 
of Jesus and his twelve disciples, and a number of pictures. In 
the room, the light being of a “dim religious” kind, the pictures 
and effigies can only be properly seen at midday. 


My next visit was to the Exhibition of Fine Arts. The pic- 
tures are most exquisite. One of these attracted me most, and 
on inquiry I found that the price demanded for it was 500,000 
marks. It shows the Pope of Rome administering religious exhoy- 
tution to a queen, who is attended by her maids. Another picture 
represents a wounded soldier, lying in his death-bed, his weeping 
wife sitting by his side. ‘The eyes of the kinsmen to be seen in 
the room are also in tears. 


There is another picture gallery containmg 14380 pictures, 
mostly by artists of Munich. There are ten rooms full of the 
pictures. ‘he University Library has a collection of 300,000 
volumes, many of which are rare and valuable works. Another 
gigantic library contains 1,200,000 works. It is said that this is 
the second largest and most valuable library in the world. There 
are, besides, 25,000 old manuscripts and documents. The library 
is situated in Ludwigstrauss, which is composed of palaces, built 
in a variety of pretty designs. Another street, rivalling this in 
richness and beauty, is the Maximillian Strauss. 


Munich is really a beautiful city, full of noble and precious 
works. It is very clean. The roads and squares look refreshing 
in the grateful shade of trees, and there are public statues in any 
number. Canals running through the city, pretty gardens and 
fountains, royal palaces and mansions, statues and pictures, com- 
bine to make altogether a very pretty city of the capital town of 
Bavaria. I was here two days, and did not like to leave the town 
when the hour came for me to start. 
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Chillon— Geneva -—Wilham Tell. 


WN -Y next visit was to the land of the wonders of Europe, the land 
—<es> Of joy and sublimity. Switzerland is not » large country. 
Its area is 15,720 square miles only. The Alps are to be seen 
at their best in Switzerland. The country is mountainous, being 
high above the level of the sea, and the soil is extremely fertile. 
Wheat, oat and barley flourish up to an elevation of from four to five 
thousand feet. There are forests of oak and pine, covering the 
huge sides of the mountains. ‘The forests occupy one-sixth 
of the area of the country. Dom, the highest point of the Alps, 
attains here an elevation of 14,935 feet, the Matterhorn and 
Monte Kosa peaks running it close in regard to height. ‘l'here 
are 400 rivers of ice covering an eighteenth part of the surface 
of the country. There is also an abundance of beautiful lakes, on 
which it is most enjoyable to have a sail. It is believed that 
people used in very old days to live in wooden houses on some of 
the lakes. Water-falls also add to the beauties of the landscape. 
The best season for tourists is from June to September. Having 
arrived here in October, I was a month too late. ‘The railways, 
extending over 10,000 miles, have carriages built on the American 
design. The first class carriages are supplied with some home 
comforts, such as tables, looking glasses dc. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two districts. The popu- 
lation is 3,000,000, most of whom are Protestants. A majority of 
the people speak German, and the rest speak the French or the 
Italian. It is a republic with a National Council, having 145 
members, and a Council of States, consisting of 44 members, 
The latter council has two representatives returned to it from each 
district, and their office is tenable for three years. A President 
and a Vice-President are elected evey year to the Council. A 
judicial tribunal is also appointed yearly. The army consists of 
207,000 men, and the fleet of 86 mercantile vessels. The trade 
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consists of silk, cotton, embroidery, clocks and watches, toys 
jewellery, fruits &c. The annual income is £2,704,850 and the 
expenditure amounts to £ 2,667,535. 


Switzerland is an extensive natural garden on the heights 
of the Alps. Thousands of tourists, in search of health and 
pleasure resort every summer to this Garden of God, and return 
home with an accession of life and energy. In former times 
Switzerland was the country through which passed pilgrims on 
their way to Rome for the adoration of the Pope. Now pilgrims 
come here in their thousands to adcre nature. On entering 
Switzerland one feels a thrill of joy rarely experienced elsewhere, 
as if he has entered a new kind of world, entirely different from, 
and far superior to, the one he has hitherto dwelt in. There is 
& dclicious pleasure in the very atmosphere of the country which 
is rarely experienced elsewhere. The country draws one’s heart 
towards it, and before long he is deeply enamoured of it. Enter- 
ing here, he feels as if he has left for ever behind him the cares 
and sorrows of the earthly life, and is having a foretaste of 
heaven. Snow-clad mountain tops, rearing their heads proudly and 
grandly against the sky ; the sparkling lakes reflecting the blue sky 
in them; the fertile valleys, rejoicing im the freshest of green; 
the rivers and water-falls ;—all these combine to make up a scene 
of loveliness and grandeur, inferior to none in the world. The 
clearest of clear water and the purest of pure air for the dwellers 
in this happy Jand! Each village is a natural sanitarium in 
itself. Here nature extends her hand of welcome to the visitor, 
wud lavishes her bounty upon him. 


Lhe natives mostly live on cultivation. Where the passes 
are not cultivable, the people rear cattle and maintain themselves 
on the produce of the dairy. They are hospitable, frank and 
patriotic, simple in their life and habits, and untainted by the 
vices of great cities. Serious offences are not of frequent occur- 
rence, and murder and hanging are all but unknown. 


ae The males 
are big in stature and unrivalled in courage. 


Switzerland was originally a barbarous country, inhabited by 
savages, Who took part in the ravages which marked the downfall 
of the Roman Mmpire. They began to be better known since the 
13th century. ‘hey were at first under the Austrian sway, but 
they succeeded in throwing off the galling yoke: Their inde- 
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pendence was afterwards overclouded for a time by the supremacy 
of France under Napoleon. But the subservience did not last 
long, aud their liberty being restored, their country is now an 
independent republic. 


My first halt was at a village near Lake Constance. It 
is 160 iniles, in circunference, and is so situated that it 
touches five states on different sides of it. The lake is very decp, 
yet during the unusually severe winter of 1879-80, it was frozen 
entircly. It is the first outlet in which the Rhine discharges it- 
self. The water is as clear as crystal. Although the other lakes of 
Switzerland are said to be far superior to this in their natural beau- 
ties, lum taken up with the loveliness of thisone. 1 journeyed up 
the lake, enjoying the mountain scenery around, in a steamer. 
I love to be on water, and when it is in the amidst of such 
witching beauty, my joy knows no bounds. Fishes are swarm- 
ing in the clear waters. The shore of fine white sand is as 
clear and sparkling as the Jake itself. The steamer at last 
touched the harbour of Constance, from which the Jake derives 
its name. This is a small town, of the old Roman times. 
It is the principal town of the Grand Duchy of Baden. There 
isa small garden near the landing place. The roads are narrow. 
I had two hours at my disposal to have a look into this place. 
I then went on board another vessel to proceed on my journey. 
The steamer entered the lake of Zell, and having crossed it, I 
found myself once more on the nver Rhine. On both sides of 
the river are beautiful mountains, clothed in the richest verdure. 
The eye is rivetted on the enchanting scenery which never tires. 
At the beautiful village of Schaffhansen is the celebrated [thine 
water-fall. The houses are of quaint, old, designs. It is sur- 
rounded by a rainpart witb six gates. The castle was built in the 
sixteenth century, and there 1s a church in the Roman style, 
sonstructed so far back as the twelfth century. There is a curious 
bridge of weod spanning the river. The current in this part of. 
the river being very swift and strong, many u powerful bridge of 
stone was washed away. At last, a poor, obscure, carpenter of the 
village offered to construct a bridge of wood. He wanted to make 
it of une arch only, but the authorities insisted upon having two 
arches as a guarantee of its safety. The carpenter tovk three 
years in constructing the bridge, which cost £8,000, It is 400 
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feet wide and is so constructed that it vibrates, even if one 
man walks upon it. But it is nevertheless strong enough to stand 
successfully the resistance of the powerful current, and to be able to 
bear the strain of heavy traflic. Hundreds of luaded waggons 
pass over it daily. 

An omnibus takes you to Netithausen, two miles from here, 
for the Rhine fall. The descent appears to be in one sheer leap of 
100 fect. But as a matter of fact, the fall 1s somewhat broken in 
three places. The breadth of the falling water is 400 feet. This is 
the largest water-fall in all Kurope. By mooidight, and in the morn- 
ing and evening, it has peculiar charms of its own. One can 
stand very comfortably underneath the arch of the fall. Neaching 
one of the rocks in a boat, if you take your stand upon it, you 
see the fall from an excellent vantage ground. The shore is 
covered with white pebbles, which also fornn the bottom of the 
river. ‘They can be clearly seen, as the river is shallow and its 
water translucent. On high embankments near the fall are 
sole dwelling houses. On the highest eminence in the vicinity 
is the Schwezerhof Palace, which comands a beautiful view of 
the fall and the verdant region around. ‘The water-power is 
used in driving flour mills and other factories. 

A railway journey of two hours along the Rhine took ine to 
Aurich. The whole route is lined with orchards of apple, pear 
and other trees loaded with fruit. Zurich is much sinaller than 
the capital city. Its population is 90,000. It is on the river 
Luinnmat, and there isa fort round it for its protection. The 
strects are narrow, and the houses old-fashioned. ‘There are 
separate asylums for the old, the infirm, and the blind, as well as 
for helpless orphans. An old hbrary, established in 1620, contains 
80,000 printed books and manuscripts, together with a collec- 
tion of 4,000 coins. In the hbrary ure preserved letters, written 
by the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey to the famous reformer, 
Bullinger. 

Went up Mount Vetliberg in a railway train. Only two 
currluges are attached to the engine, and the train goes up a corck- 
screw road. From the top is to be had a captivating view of 
Zurich and its lake, of the snowy mountains and green valleys, of 
rivers and torrents, of forests of pine and other trees, and of villas 
vestling in the uuidst of them. The hill top being a favourite 
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resort, there are several hotels and restaurants on it. The water 
of the Zurich Lake is transparent, but of a green colour. It is 
fringed around wih ranges of the Alps and a number of 
villages. People go for a sail on the water. ‘The scenery is 
excellent, and the electric ght at night adds to its beauty. 
The Limmat River, branching out from the lake, passes through 
the town. 


October 11—LF rom Zurich I went to Bern. The seenery 
improves still more, as we proceed towards the capital. 7 arrived at 
10 am. at this small pretty place, situated on the tiny, pretty, 
River Aare. Its water is pure asthe purest elass. The scenery of 
Bern and its surroundings is most picturesque. ‘The population 
consists of 47,000 souls. Among the sights of the town are a fine, 
arcaded, street, a mile long, and an old Gothic chureh of the 15th 
century, which took 150 years in construction. On the church 
terrace is a statue of Berthold von Zihringen, a nobleman, who 
founded the qty in 1191.) The houses are mostly of white stone ; 
the roads are well metalled; anda canal passes through the town. 
In the artillery quarters is «a wooden effigy of William Tell 
who is represented as aiming at a Jemon placed on the head 
of his son. Bern is the resting house of tourists ou the heights 
of the Alps. 


My next visit was to Thun, a small village of 5,200 persons, 
eighteen miles from Bern. It is on a greater heivht than Bern, 
being 1,845 feet above the level of the sea. The village borders 
ona lake of the same name, which is ten mules mn length and two im 
breadth. Aronndit are the Jofty peaks of mountains, from seven 
to eight thousand feet high, covered with snow. So abundant is 
the growth of trees and vegetation, that the cottages of the simple, 
peaceful, imhabitants are, as it were, happily enveloped in them. 
SO clear is the water that you could distinctly see the fishes 
swiunming in it, down to the bottom. Eight minutes’ journey by 
rail takes the visitor to Lake Brienz, and a steamer plying here 
takes him to the Giessbach Falls. Moving about amidst the 
exquisite scenery of snowy molwntains, green fields and valleys, 
torrents, rivers and lakes, J felt as if I was no longer an inhabi- 
tant of this dull, prosaic world, but that I was enjoying the bliss of 
the region that is promised to all good men after this life. 
Abundant pasture for cattle, and copious fertility of the soil, 
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contribute to make happy the pastoral life of the natives. At 
Giessbach, the mass of melted snow makes é descent with great 
force,—a pretty sight. 


On the way to Lucern is the village of Meiringen, situated 
in a valley which reminded me of the beautics of the Yosemite 
Valley of America. The wooden houses of the village were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1891, and when I was there, the work of rebuild- 
ing was going on. On all sides of it are pretty water-falls. A moun- 
tain railway took me to the top, whence ! beheld on the one side, 
as if standing close to me, in all their solemn grandeur and subli- 
mity, the tall peaks of the Alps, and on the other the valleys, in 
all their luxuriance of natural growth, with human habitations 
nestling peacefully in them. The sight was most delicious and 
refreshing. 


Lucern, 21,000 men, is situated on the River Reuss. There 
are two bridges across the river, built so far back as the 14th 
century. ‘here isan old church constructed in the twelfth century. 
The lake 1s exceedingly beautiful. There is none other equalling 
it in beauty in all Switzerland, or, for the matter of-that, in all 
Kurope. Its length 1s 25 miles, and it is 510 feet deep. It is 
situated between Mount Pilatus and Mount Righi. It is 1,433 
feet above the sea-level, and is of the shape of a cross. 


October 12—The scenery of the azure lake, standing amidst 
the solitude of the surrounding mountains, is simply bewitching. 
The blue of the sky seems to be lovingly retained in the bosom 
of the lake. It was like a reflection of heaven, in a region 
which is a heaven on earth ! I can never forget the scene. I felt, 
as if I would take up a cottage and pass the remainder of my days 
in this quiet corner. 


Arrived at the foot of Mount Pilatus, a railway took me to 
the summit, called Esel, or the Ass, 6,965 feet high. We crossed 
several streams and torrents along the route. Going up or down, 
the train proceeds at the rate of 27 minutes a mile. We passed 
through orchards of trees laden with fruit, through forests of huge. 
trees, over a stone bridge spanning a deep ravine, through tunnels of 
various lengths, and past a delicious bit of pasture land. Winding 
its way up, the train stopped at the final destination. Looking 
down from here, a weak man will feel giddy. There are yawning 
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chasms, and terrific depths, and peaks with their heads touching 
the sky. ixcelsior! There is yet a higher peak, up which one 
must go on foot. Juucern was lying still beneath my feet, and I 
could see from this height four other lakes in the country round. 
I could see the rivers of ice, moving down the mountains, many 
a running stream being fed by them. We were sq high up that 
clouds were floating beneath us. Wee seemed to be in cloudland. 
I, with my fellow tourists, derived much fun from the making and 
throwing of snow-balls. The day being fine and clear, we could 
have an excellent view of things, far and near. Besides ourselves, 
the only living thing we saw up here were some wild goats grazing, 
fearless of man. Beautiful was the play of clouds. Now a pretty 
rainbow is formed circular hke a ring. Even while we = are 
lovingly adiniring it, it is dissolved and lost to view! 


Many of the inhabitants of Lucern know English, because 
this is a popular resort of European and American tourists in 
sumer. 


October 13—Went by rail to Juausanne, in order to see 
Lake Geneva and the castle of Chillon. ‘The lake is a mile and a 
half from Lausanne. I proceeded further, until I had arrived at 
the fort, famous for being the prison-house of Bonivard, Byron’s 
“Prisoner of Chillon.” he castle was built in the middle age, 
and is « very strong and solid structure. The huge pile stands 
between the Jake and the loffy mountains, A dark, narrow, 
passage leads to the dungeons underneath. A dark, damp, room 
was pointed out to me as that in which Bonivard was imprisoned, 
The prison-house of yore is now the residence of the Governor of 
Chillon, where is also held the court of justice. A portion of the 
castle is used for arsenal stores. In medieval times the prisoners 
who were lodged here were, for the most part, noted men who 
had incurred the displeasure of the ruling authorities by the bitter 
religious feuds which were then raging between the reformers 
and the Catholics. Bonivard was a prominent man in the court 
of the Duke of Savoy, and was the head of St. Victor Church. 
Even while he was but eighteen, he eagerly threw himself into 
the fray on behalf of Protestantism, and had to pay for his 
zeal by being thrown into the prison by the irate Duke. He was 
chained down, like a wild beast, in the dungeon which was 
assigned to him. A faint glimmer was all the light that was 
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admitted into it through a few holes in the wall. ‘The place where 
he was lying has been worn out into a hollow. There are imple- 
ments of torture which were used in the barbarous days. In one of 
the rooms is a well which communicates with the lake by means of 
asubterranean passage. IZfaprisoner took a plunge into it, in the 
hope of emerging once more into the outer world, the egress being 
exceedingly risky, he generalJy lost his life in the desperate attempt 
to release himself. The well is now protected by a wooden door. 


Geneva is the largest of the Swiss lakes, being fifty-six miles 
long and from one and a half to nine miles broad. ‘he waters are 
transparent, though in some places they are 1,000 feet deep. Its 
area is 225 square miles, and it is 1,250 feet above the level of 
of the sea. Other lakes freeze in severe cold, but this never does. 
There is ebb and flow in this lake, as in the sea. The cause of it 
is inexplicable. Sometimes a strong current is seen to run, and 
the water flies up in columns. The beauties of the lake have been 
sung by poets of various nations, such as Byron, Voltaire, Ros- 
seau and Goethe. Scores of villages are along the borders of the 
lake, but they do not seem to have any commercial relations with 
one another. [from Chillon [returned by steamer to Lausanne 
where I put up at a nice hotel near the edge of the lake. he fruit 
here is very cheap and delicious. Such nice,-jwcy, pears and 
apples ! 


October 14—Left Lausanne for Geneva, situated to the south 
of the lake. ‘The population numbers 74,000, and it stands on the 
slopes of two hills divided by the Rhone. The river which flows 
into the lake at Chillon, emerges at this point and forms two islands, 
in one of which is a statue of Rossean. The islands are connected 
with the mainland by hanging bridges. ‘The water of the river is 
clear and about twelve feet deep. he water-power is used in driving 
machinery. Among the public institutions of Geneva, are a 
University, a Natural History Museum, a Botanical Garden, and 
a library founded by the unhappy Prisoner of Chillon. Mount 
Blanc, forty-five miles distant, is visible from a hill at sunset. 


Having spent a day at Geneva, I returned to Bern. This is 
really a very pretty town. No turmoil, no noise and bustle, no 
hurry and flurry, of a capital city. All around is peace, quiet and 
contentment. Flielen, where Lucern is to be seen at its best, 
was the next place visited by me, Here is the memorial church of 
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William Tell. Itis built on the spot where the hero pierced with his 
arrow an apple deposited on the head of hisson. He suffered prison 
for his courage and independence. But he lived to escape from 
it and deliver his country from the galling oppression and tyranny 
of the Austrian domination. He killed the Austrian proconsul who 
had forced him to shoot at the apple, in the hope that the father 
might, an excellent marksinan as he was, suffer the mortification 
of slaying his son with his own hands. He took his revenge and, 

at the same time, freed his people from the yoke of the tyrant. 
The very spot, where his son was made to stand with the apple on 
his head is marked by a fountain; and near it stands a monster 
statue of the hero. 
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ra yee 
* HIS country, taken togethes with the islands of Sicily and 
Ee Sardinia, is 122,167 square miles in area. The Apennines, 
running from north to south, divide the country into two 
long narrow strips. Italy is a mountainous country, full of 


natural beauties. Here are the famous volcanoes of Vesuvius 
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and Adtna; and under the shadow of the Alps are some 
pretty Jakes which, though much smaller in size than the 
lakes of Switzerland, are none the less beautiful. Of the total 
population of 31,000,000, ihere are 60,000 Jews, 62,000 Protest- 
ants, while all the rest are Roman Catholics. Humbert I. is the 
reigning king. He is said to be a man of a gentle and peaceful 
nature. He is the son of King Victor Emanuel under whom the 
kingdom of Italy, after the distractions of rebellions and civil strifes, 
and the overthrow of the Papal supremacy, was consolidated into 
onemonarchy. There are two legislative assemblies, as in England, 
the Upper Chamber, called the Senate, consisting of 270 members, 
and the Lower House, called the Chamber of Deputies, consisting 
of 508 members. ‘The army consists of 2,844,340, and the fleet 
of 275 vessels. The inaritime commerce is principally with 
England, Austria and France, 6,700 vessels being engaged in it. 
The railways extend over 9,000 imiles, and the telegraph hnes 
cover 23,196 miles. 


October 15—As I was leaving the beautiful lake of Lucern, 
T cast many a longing, lmgering look behind, so long as I could 
catch the faintest glimpse of it. Now I wasonmy way to Ltaly, the 
train making its way through the Alps. The mountain scenery 
was very good. Many « torrent, formed of melted snow, was 
running its serpentine course down the valleys. The valleys, in 
some parts, narrow down considerably, and the train has to take 
a circuitous route through tunnels. The celebrated St. Gothard 
Tunnel commences at the Hospenthal Station. This, one of the 
greatest triumphs of engineering science, forins a connecting link 
between regions formerly divided by «a mountain range, and has 
made near neighbours of the people inhabiting them. The total 
length of the way thus cut through the Alps is twenty-five miles, 
Besides the St. Gothard T’unnel, which is a little over nine miles 
in length, there are 56 others of smaller dimensions; and there 
are 32 large and 24 small bridges along this route. The total 
cost of this portion of the mountain railway has been nine and 


a half crores of rupees. The line was commenced in 1872, and 
completed in 1882. : 


If France had not been defeated by Germany in the war of 
1870, it is not lkely that the tunnel railway would have been 
built. France had all along opposed its construction, and so had 
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Austria, But after her defeat the voice of France was powerless, and 
Austria having already been humbled on the field of Sadowa, the 
influence of Germany was predominent, and the co-operation of 
Bismark and Cavour brought about the long-deferred execution of 
the scheme. As the railway touched the borders of Switzerland, 
she, too, had her own objections to it; but they were successfully 
met by the German Dictator. 


Between 1854 and 1882 four railway lines have been cons- 
tructed, which have brought Italy into closer communication with 
Western Europe. The St. Gothard line is rich in beauties. ‘here 
are rivers, streams and torrents everywhere. ‘lo the east is the 
Rhine, to the west is the Rhone, and there are innuincrable lesser 
rivers and streams discharging themselves in Lucern in the 
north and the lake of Locarno in the south. The stone found in 
some parts of the mountain is good and hard. The village huts to 
be seen from the train are all of stone, the doors alone being 
mude of wood. As for arbours of vine, they are everywhere. 


Arrived at Lugano in the evening, I put up at the Hotel 
de Ville. Itisa village of 8,000 men, bordering on the pretty 
lake of the sume name. It lies in a peaceful corner surrounded by 
mountains. Leaving Lugano, we enter upon Italian ground. 
Here the customs officers arrive and rummage the packages of 
travellers, to see if any of the forbidden articles are hidden away in 
them. Being a foreigner, I was treated by them with some indul- 
gence. But the boxes of Italians were overhauled, much to 
their discomfort and annoyance, in order to see if they contained 
tobacco or other taxable things. When I was asked whcther 
I curried cigars or tobacco, I replied that I never smoked, and 
they were kind enough to accept my word. but when some 
Italians said they were non-smokers, they were not let off so cheap. 


Lake Lugano is picturesquely situated between the two larger 
lakes of Como and Maggiore, and is surrounded by inountain 
ranges, 7,000 féet high. It looks like a succession of bays formed 
between the mountains. It is in a happy region of perpetual 
spring, the temperature being equable all the year round. ‘lhe 
scenery 1s superb. It is separated from Como and Maggiore by 
narrow strips of land which are connected with the water by 
railways. I saw the two sister lakes as well. They are all so 
charming! Maggiore is also in the midst of mountains, and ig 
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bordered by villages. It is midsummer at present, yet the hills 
aud valleys and fields are clothed with the loveliest and most 
refreshing green. This lake is thirty-seven miles long, and four 
and a half broad. It is 2,800 feet deep. There are rich, fertile, 
fields to the south of it, and a mountain barrier to the north. Along 
its banks are some precious mines of metal, marble and granite, 

My next visit was to the lake of Como. The strip of land at one 
cud of it is sparsely cultivated, the poor natives depending chiefly 
upon the produce of their cattle. Como is one of the very best lakes of 
the world in point of beauty. In shape it is like the letter “y” 
inverted ()). Itis32 miles long and from twoto three miles broad. 
Its greatest depth is 1,930 feet. At one end is the town of Bellaggio, 
where « branch of the lake leads to another called Lecco, equally 
pretty and enchanting. AJl around are forests and arbours of vine, 
Villas of the rich of Milan and numerous villages. Besides their 
rustic toil, the villagers on the borders of the lake are engaged in the 
silk industry, and in manufacturing nice articles out of olive wood. 
Large 1tmubers of people are boating on these lovely lakes. The 
lofty peaks, rising almost straight above Lake Coo, have a 
grand and stately look. The colour of the water is grecn; but 
it appears blue from a distance. Aid what a glorious sight when 
the sun shines down upon it, making the whole face of the lake 
sparkling and joyous! Although Como cannot approach some of 
the best lakes in the Swiss mountains, it is a sight which, once 
seen, can never be effaced from the heart. The steamer having 
touched « number of ports, landed me at last at the little town of 
Como, having a population of 11,000. Itis the principal town of the 
district of the same name. There are some large silk factories here. 
It is noted as the birth-place of the elder and the younger Pliny. 
Como stands in an amphitheatre of mountains. Here isa marble 
church, built in the 15th century, and ranked as one of the finest 
in all Italy. It is beautified with exquisite carving and excellent 
statues. On cither side of the principal gate are the statues of the 
two Phnys. : 

My next halt was at Milan. The land, seen from the train, 
bore marks of active cultivation. Women and men are seen to be 
employed in about equal numbers in the fields. At Milan ter- 
iinate the beauties of the Alps. I had now left them all behind, 
and was on my way onward. I was struck with the greatness of 
Milan, as soon as I had set foot on its soil. Its population, including 
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the suburbs, is 425,000. Being destroyed by Frederick Barbarossa 
in 1262, it was built anew. Its circumference isseven miles. It is 
in the centre of the province of Lombardy, of which it is the 
principal city. It is the seat of the Archbishop, as well as an 
miportant mulitary station. It is also a busy home of industries, 
such as factories for cotton and silk and machinery, Itstands on the 
River Olona, which is connected by meansof canals, with other lar- 
ger yivers. ‘he bulk of the trade of Milan, carried on by means of 
the water route, is very great. The famous city has passed through 
many vicissitudes of fortune. Founded so far back as 400 B. C., 
it grew to be the capital city in the third century after Christ ; was 
pillaged by Atilla, the Hun chicf, in 452; was annexed to his own 
dominions by Charlemagne; was burnt by Barbarossa ; and conquer- 
ed by Francis I. of France, from whom it was wrested by Charles V. 
of Gennany. The Spanish then came upon the scene in the 
seventeenth century and lorded it over the city, and then came the 
Austrians in the following century, who retained possession of it, 
till 1859. It has since that period been under the Italian 
Government. It is the birth-place of Manzoni and five of the 
Popes of Rome. Thus this ancient and renowned city was subject 
to various countries and dynasties, before it shook off the Anstrian 
yoke, and placed itself under the rule of Victor Emanuel. Iver 
since that time, the city has made a steady and continuous progress 
in arts and industries. I do not think any other city ean vie with 
this in the rapid progress it has made, especially in the higher and 
finer arts. ‘The people take particular pride in the excellent qua- 
lity of the carved work produced by its artisans. There is an old 
and anew Milan, both being surrounded by a fortification. The 
old fort is five miles in circumference, and the new one is ten 
miles. The new town has public gardens and parks, and the roads 
are broad and straight. Those of old Milan are narrow and 
crooked. Imposing as Milan is, the mansions of the nobles and 
the wealthy in this city are Inferior in grandeur to those I saw in 
Rome and Tlorence. However, the visitor is deeply struck with the | 
number of its stately buildings, its broad and well kept roads, its 
busy traffic and active trade, and the electric illumination at night. 


October 17—Went to-day to see the great cathedral of 
Duomo, which is regarded by the natives as the eighth wonder of 
the world. From a distance you first see the steeple towering 
high above the dome, and surmounted by a golden statue. It 
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covers an area of 14,000 square yards, and can accommodate 
40,000 people. The dome is 220 feet from the ground and the 
steeple 360 feet high. ‘The whole pile, including the roof, is of 
pure white marble. From the roof stand out smaller minarets, 
pointing their heads to the sky. The church is adorned from 
without with 2,000 marble statues of great and renowned men, 
ineluding one of Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The total number of 
statues is 6,000. The glass windows in the interior of the church 
are so exquisitely painted that you scarcely find their rivals in any 
other part of the world. This enormous building was commenced 
in the 14th century, and scarcely completed in the eighteenth. As 
different architects had a hand in the building, the original Gothic 
design has not been followed up all throughout. There are 52 
columns, cach 86 feet in circuinference, and bearing a statue at 
the top, to support the pile. ‘The floor is of coloured marble, 
decorated with carvings and paintings. The building is 500 feet 
by 186 feet, and is inferior in size only to St. Peter's of Rome, 
and the temple of Seville. The summit of the church commands 
an extensive view of the plains of Lombardy, and, in the distance, 
of the Alpine ranges, including the Matterhorn, Mounts Cenis, 
Bianc, St. Gothard &e., in the north, and the Apennines in the 
south. Among the 2,000 statues on the roof’are some of the 
Popes of Rome, represented in attitudes of devotion. One can 
plainly see from here that the church occupies a central position 
in the city. I notice that the roofs of the private dwellings 
around have tiles as in India. The carving I saw in the church 
18 so rich, so delicate and elaborate that the visitor is lost in 
wonder at it. 

The treasure store of this wondrous building is also worth 
seelny. A fee of Rs. 2 admits the visitor to the crypt, where 
the guide first showed me the coffin of St. Carlos, enclosed in a 
chest of solid silver presented by Philip IV. of Spain. There are 
around it a number of silver statues, representing the saint in 
different stages of his life. On opening the coffin, I had a look 
at the saint’s face, shrunken and shrivelled. The sockets were mere 
hollows without the eyes, and the nose decayed at the tip. He 
has his cap on, which is ablaze with precious stones. A jewelled 
crown presented by Theodore of Bavaria hangs above the coffin. 
There is also a valuable cross presented by Maria Theresa, 
and a jewelled stick sent by Philip II. of Spain. The saint has 
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on hima diamond necklace of great value and his fingers are 
bedecked with diamond rings—the gifts of pious kings and 
nobles. The corpse is covered up in avery rich dress. Among 
many other things to be seen here are several life-sized statues 
of saints made of solid silver. 


My next visit was to a gallery, built as aimemorial of Victor 
Emanuel. It is in the form of a cross, being 960 feet long, 48 
broad and 94 high. It has cost the magnificent sum of £320,000. 
In the middle is an octagon, having depicted on it a number of 
scenes relating 10 Europe, Asia, Africa and America. At the 
entrance are symbolical representations of Art, Science, Industry, 
and Agriculture. Surrounding the gallery are rich shops, stocked 
with rare and precious wares, which look splendid with electric 
light at night. I was asked here 3,000 francs for a nice pair of: 
ear-rings. Some of the pearls I saw were of extraordinary size. 
The Piazza della Seala in the vicinity has a number of statues in 
front of it, including one of Leonardo da Vinci, the master of 
marble statuaries. He has worn what looks like a toga, 


The Palazzo Marino, or the own Hall, is also in- the 
neighbourhood. The builder of this palace was Andria T. Marino. 
Te was a native of Genoa, who, in the year 1525, came ina 
destitute condition to Milan in search of a livelihood. By dint of 
industry and perseverance, he rose to become a salt farmer, and 
amassed jmmense wealth. With riches came to him titles and 
honours. He was made a Marquis and then a Duke, and became 
an influential Senator. Hebegan to construct a grand palace, but 
rich as he was, he was so very lavish in his expenditure that he 
gotinto debts. In this state he was, when he died. THis son, being 
charged with the murder of his own wife, fled from Milan. The 
palace was confiscated by the Austrian Government, under whose 
sway was Milan at that time, and was sold off, but was 
afterwards repurchased by them. At last, in 1860, the Italian 
Government made it over to the Municipality of Milan, whose 
offices are now in this splendid building, The Council Chamberis 
specially worth seeing. ' 


An hour’s rail took me to Pavia where I went to see the 
large, old church of La Certosa. It was built so far back as 1396. 
There is no other building in the world surpassing this in the 
wealth and artistic beauties of the carvings in marble. It was 
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originally a Carthusian monastery, and to this day there are abodes 
for monks in this church. Everywhere you see marble in the 
richest varieties of shape, design and delineation. ‘The church 
took a century in building, and thirty eminent artists were 
employed on the decorative part of it. The pillars bear represent- 
ations of Biblical scenes and characters. 


October 18—At one end of the cemetery is a crematory for 
burning the dead, which was presented by a Swiss inhabitant of 
Milan in 1876. Cremation is gaining mf popularity, and the 
number of corpses burnt in one year range from 400 to 1,000. 
The furnace can reduce a corpse to ashes in forty minutes. The 
ashes of each corpse are collected in a jar which is given over to 
the relatives of the deceased, if they want to have it. If not, the 
jars are kept here, with the names, and dates of birth and death, 
of the dead. On some are also portraits of the dead. ‘here 
are now similar furnaces for the cremation of the dead in Rome, 
Venice, Naples and other towns of Italy. 


The chureh of St. Ambrose is an old bmilding. In former 
days, the kings of Germany and Lombardy used te vo to this 
church for the coronation ceremony. ‘he interior is made attract- 
ive with Biblical pictures, statues and carving. ’ 


There is a triumphal arch of marble constructed by the 
orders of Napoleon, as the memorial of a conquering hero. It is 
rendered beantiful with emblems of Peace and War, Napoleon 
himself being the most prominent figure in the group. 


October 19—To-day T arrived at Venice, the Queen of Cities. 
Tt is built on little islands numbering over a hundred. It is two 
miles and a quarter in length and seven iniles in circumference. 
The water is from three to six feet in depth. The city is divided 
into unequal parts by a large canal winding its way through the 
city. It is spanned by a number of bridges, the one-arched 
bridge, Rialto, being the most noted among them. There are 
shops around it, as well as a market. Steam launches and gay 
gondolas ply in the streets, which are lined with pretty mansions 
and other dwelling houses. Most of the best buildings are on 
either side of the big canal. The houses seem to be floating in the 
water. Each gondola has seats for six, and is managed by one 
man. Atoneend of the canal is the railway station, and at the 
Other the public garden. One of the first thoughts that strike 
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the stranger is about the foundations of the houses standing 
in the water. I found on inquiry that they are made of planks 
of wood buried in shallow water, and the buildings are raised 
thereon. There are also ordinary roads and lanes, which are 
as crooked as the canals. Some lanes are so very narrow that 
In some parts if two persons are walking abreast, another, coming 
from the opposite direction, cannot pass them. If a man, 
standing in the middle of such a street, were to outstretch his 
arms, he can touch the buildings on either side. The roads 
and streets being not at all straight, the stranger might easily 
be lost in their intricacies. The width of the streets is from 
four to six feet on an average. There is only one broad strect 
Whose width ranges from 12 to 20 feet. No horses or carriages 
are known in Venice. The population mumbers 159,000. ‘The 
canals are 150 in all, with 378 bridges over them. ‘There is < 
strong stone cmbankment to protect the city from the mroads of 
the sea. There are twenty-three large water-courses running 
through the city. Being large and deep, they are navigable for 
big merchant vessels, which can discharge their cargo in 
warehouses in the city. When Venice was an independent state, 
the population had risen to 200,000. The city has been known 
for its commerce since the middle ages. Its trade was between 
Europe on the one hand, and India and China on the other. 
But after the discovery of the Cape route, the commerce declined, 
-and Venice was shorn of much of its commercial greatness. 
Venice was founded quite by an accident. It was a case of 
necessity beme the mother of invention. When Atilla imvaded 
Tialy with his hordes of barbarians, the people along the coast 
near Venice fled to the islands in the sea and took refuge there 
from the fury of the savages. It was then discovered that it was 
possible to live on the islands, and thus grew up the beautiful city 
of Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic. There is no fortification 
worth speaking for the protection of the city; but defenceless as 
it is, no cneiny has yet brought his attack upon it. The Republic 
of Venice had held out for a long time against the Turks, and it 
had also brought under its sway the Ionian Islands, Morea, 
Candia, and Cyprus. By degrees, as the city grew in wealth, the Re- 
public was supplanted in power by an oligarchy of nobles. Venice 
was in the heyday of its power and glory between the twelfth and 
the fourteenth centuries. Although she had to maintain her footing 
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against the Turks, she was nevertheless powerful enough to have 
her voice in the councils of Europe: But her decline came with 
the fall of her cominerce. It commenced in the 16th century, 
and towards the close of the 18th century, she lay at the feet of 
Napoleon. Her greatness and independence having gone, she 
owned the domination, now of Austria, now of France, until finally 
in the year 1866, she was incorporated with the Kingdom of Italy. 


October 19—The largest of the squares of Venice is the 
Piazza di San Marco which reminds one of the faded past of 
Venice. On three sides of it are grand and imposing buildings 
of marble, which was originally white, but has become dark in 
the course of time, assisted by the action of the sea water. Some 
of the palaces in this square were residences of high officials, only 
inferior to the Doge. Now they are couverted into offices and 
places of business. On summer evenings the natives come here 
for fresh air, and there is always a large gathering on warm 
moonlight nights. The place is enlivened by a band playing 
music four times in the week, and there are restaurants for the 
comfort of pleasure-seckers. It is a sight to behold swarins 
of pigeons in this square, feeding on the grain scattered for them. 
They used to be fed at the public expense in the days of the 
Republic. But the tradition of seven centuries has been kept up, 
and now the birds are dependent upon private charity for their 
feed. There are big shops around the square, and its beauty is 
enhanced by arcades. | 


St. Mare’s Church is one of the noticeable sights of Venice. 
It was built in the ninth century for depositing the bones of the 
saint, which were brought by the Venitians from Alexandria. Its 
adorninents are in the style of oriental profusion and splendour. 
It has five domes, one being in the centre, and the rest at an 
equidistance from it on four sides of it. There are many other 
domes of a smaller size. ‘The place looks grand with 500 marble 
columns in the Saracenic style. At the principal gate are bronze 
effigies of horses, gilt with gold. On entering the church, we see a 
statue of Pope Alexander ITI. arrayed in the pupal regalia. 
Besides the inages of saints and others, usually to be found in 
such a place, there is a sword used by one of the Doges of Venice, 
as well as the throne of St. Mare, a bit of the skull of St. John, 
and a fragment of the cross on which Jesus was crucified. 
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Riva is a fine bazar, which is also a favourite lounge. At 
the marble pier is an equestrian statue of Victor Emanuel. In 
front of it is represented the Goddess of Venice, with the 
inscription ‘‘ Venice in Freedom” and on the other side is a simi- 
lar representation with words to this effect, ‘‘ Venice in Slavery.” 


Venice has long been known for its glass ware. 1 went to a 
manufactory, where I was deeply interested in the wonders of 
glass making which were kindly exhibited to me. Murano, a 
small town of 4,000 inhabitants in the vicinity, is the chief seat 
of this industry, On account of their excellence in this art, the 
influence and importance of Murano so greatly increased in 
the days of the Republic, that Venice bestowed on her the freedom 
of local self-government, and her inhabitants were given high 
offices in the state. 


The glass industry was first introduced in Venice by the 
glass makers of Constantinople. The factories were originally 
established at Venice; but in order to avoid the nuisance from 
smoke, and the danger from fire, they were removed to Murano. 
The Venice industry suffered « severe shock in the 18th century 
from the sucesssful rivalry of France and England, and the 
mysteries of the art wero almost forgotten. But the industry has 
revived within the last few years. The glass ware is famous for 
its graceful delicacy, and the excellent painting done on it. 
Mirrors and chandeliers, bracelets and necklaces, and a thousand 
other things, in an extensive variety of colour and design, are 
made here. 


October 20.—Went to see the palace of the Doge, built in 
800 A. D. It was destroyed five times, and was rebuilt on every 
occasion on a grander scale than before. It looks stupendous 
with its columns and arches. ‘Two of the pillars are of red marble, 
near which spot sentence of death was pronounced upon criminals 
in the days of the Republic. Some of the pillars display exquisite 
carving. There are images of old Roman Emperors, of Adam and 
Solomon, and of the Goddess of Justice. Besides human figures, 
there are figures of trees, plants and flowers. At the staircase are 
two gigantic statues of Mars and Neptune. ‘here was here a 
precious collection of Venetian art, but it was destroyed totally in 
a great fire which took place in 1577. It has since been replaced 
by other noble products of Italian artists. ‘Some of the pictures 
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relate to old Venetian history. Among the curiosities, is a map of 
the world, carved in wood, in the fourteenth century. There is 
also a map of the solar system prepared by Hajee Mehomed, and 
other maps showing Venice, as it stood in 1500 and 1728. There 
are some pictures of wars with the Turks wnder Ali Pacha and 
Mustafa Pacha, There are some dark, territic, cells in which 
offenders of note were imprisoned in former times. In the vicinity 
is the Bridge of Sighs. Near it was the place of execution, 
Phere is also near it a room in which are collected old instruments 
of torture. There is an arsenal in which 16,000 work-people were 
employed in the days of the glory and prosperity of Venice. But 
the number gradually dwindled down to 2,000 or 3,000 inen only. 
Under the porch are the statues of four lions, brought as spoils of 
war from Athens. 

f liked immensely to sail about in the canals of Venice. At 
the turnings, the boatman shouts out a note of warning to the 
gvondoli that may be coming down from the opposite direction, in 
order to prevent a collision. It would be rather dangerous to go 
out on the canals at night, because they are not lighted. Ido 
not think these canals in any way add to the beauty of the city. 
There are, as I have already observed, some very fine buildings ; 
but the value of property has greatly depreciated with the decline 
of the city. Venice is no longer the wealthy and enterprising 
mercantile centre that it once was. Shorn of its former erry and 
greatness, it has now a dull and sad look about it. 

Having stayed for two days in Venice, I proceeded to Bologna, 
situated at the foot of the Apennines range. The city is but two 
square mules in area. However, the rampart, which surrounds 
it, has twelve gates. The streets are narrow, but the houses are 
tall and solid. ‘The city is gradually growing in prosperity. New 
houses, better than the old ones, are growing up everywhere. 
There are more than a hundred churches in Bologna. Indeed, 
there is no lack of churches in this Roman Catholic country. The 
peasantry and the lower classes generally are very poor. They go 
about bare-footed, like the poor of India. : 

A journey of eighty-two miles from here took me to Florence. 
Florence is styled the City of Flowers and the Flower of Cities. 
It is populated on both sides of the Arno. Of the six bridges, 
which span the river, the oldest was constructed in the 
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year 1237. There are two suspension bridges, lately erected 
across the river. At the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
the roads were paved with tiles; but they have since been replaced 
by stones. In the narrow streets of the city, close to the river 
banks, are some extensive buildings of old, strong as a fortress. 
Although the streets are narrow, as in Venice, some of the houses 
are as good as palaces. Florence has passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune. A turn of the wheel placed her at the 
head of Italy as its capital from the year 1864 to 1871. But ever 
since then, this lower of Cities has been steadily on the decline. 
It is, however, known for its salubrity during certain seasons, when 
thousands of people go there for ahohday. The living is cheap. 
The temperature is at certain periods very variable and sudden. 
A very cold wind blows all through the winter and the commence- 
ment of spring, while the heat in July and August is very severe. 
The best part of the year in Florence is from April to the middle 
of June, as well as the months of September and November. 


October 21.—Although the necessaries of life, as well as 
fruits of all kinds, can be had here very cheap, the hotel charges 
are as high as anywhere else. The first building that I sect out to 
see with my guide was the large cathedral Jnown as Santa Maria 
Del Fiori, one of the very best religious houses I have secn. ‘This 
grand pile which was commenced in the thirteenth century, took 
168 years before it was completed. The dome, which is 300 feet 
high, is octangular, with a circumference of 420 feet. A new 
frontage has been added in recent years, of which the foundation 
was laid by Victor Eiananuel in 1860, and which was opened with 
sreat ceremony by Queen Victoria in 1887. There are many 
statues, effigies, portraits and pictures in this temple. ‘lhe 
windows are brilliant with a lavish display of Italian art. <A series 
of carved works are designed to represent the progress of man 
towards civilization since the days of Adam, The belfry presents 
a charming view of the country around. 414 steps lead up to 
it. The gigantic building 1s constructed mainly of white and 
black marble. 


October 22—Having looked into this famous church once 
again, I went to the National Museum, which is located in a 
palace originally built for the Chief Magistrate of Florence in the 
thirteenth century. The Museum building was entirely renovated 
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thirty years ago. It contains excellent specimens of medicval 
and modern art. On the ground-floor is a large collection of arms, 
used during the reign of the Medicis. On one side is a gun made 
in the seventeenth century, which was then regarded as a veritable 
monster. ‘There are, besides, old bells, equestrian and other statues 
of bronze and stone, excellent carved work in gold, ivory and 
wood, a collection of various kinds of coins that were current from 
the year 1200 to 1850, and many other curious and interesting 
things. In one place I saw a representation of what I believe to 
be serpent worship. | 

The Palazzo Vecchio is another renowned building which is 
now used as the Town Hall. The tower being over 300 feet high 
commands a beautiful view of the surrounding country. In the 
large hall, known as the Council Hall, used to assemble the 
Italian Parliament, when Florence was the capital city. By the 
side of this castle-like building, is a palace built in the sixteenth 
century. It is now used as the Municipal Office. There is a 
picture gallery in it, which is regarded as one of the best 
in the world. A considerable proportion of the pictures are about 
episodes and incidents relating to the Christian religion. Among 
the statues are those of Hercules, Venus, Mars and other mythical 
personages, together with effigies and pictures of Roman Emperors. 
T liked these products of art very much. 

In the same building is the National Library, containing 
800,000 printed books, 8,000 manuscripts and 150,000 volumes 
of government records. There is another library in which there 
are 10,000 manuscripts, including those of Virgil, Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Dante, and other poets and philosophers of old. 

Another celebrated temple that I saw was that of Santa 
Maria. It took seventy-five years in construction. Its exterior is 
of black and white marble. The interior, with its delicate columns, 
and first class pictures, is most attractive. 


There are many museums in Florence, one of the best 
among them being that relating to Botany and Natural History. 
Here is a collection of some memorials of Galileo, such as his 
telescope, his statue, some pictures representing the incidents of his 
life, and one of the fingers of his hand. 


October 23.—This morning I saw myself in the historical 
city of Rome, once the Mistress of the World, that exercised her 
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sway from the Mediterranean Sea in the east to the Atlantic in 
the west. Time was, when the population of Rome was many 
times larger than it is at present, and its area fur more extensive, 
when the eye of the world was directed towards it, and her name 
produced terror in the heart of distant kings and chiefs. It is now 
a powerless relic of the past. Yet there are so many things of deep 
historical interest to be seen, that even fora flying visitor it is 
necessary to stay here for at least a fortnight. If Nome was not 
built in a day, certainly if could not be seen in a day or a week. 
I spent here five days in all, much shorter time than I could 
have wished for myself, Rome is populated on both sides of the 
Tiber, but it is mostly inhabited on the eastern bank of the river. 
The fortress surrounding the city is fifteen miles in circuinference. 
In the days of her glory all the seven hills on which Rome was 
built were thickly populated. Now three of the hills are entirely 
desolate; parts of the other three are occupied with villas, and 
fields of vine and corn. The inhabitants occupy the plain which 
is between these hills and the river. Only about one-third of the 
total area of the city is now inhabited, Tt is not for a tourist like 
myself to note here, however brietly, even the leading incidents 
relating to the greatness, decline and fall of the empire of which 
Rome was the Queen. ‘lhe fort is made of bricks. It is 1,600 years 
old and has undergone extensive repairs on two or three occasions. 
There are a number of bridges across the river. ‘The suburbs are 
worth visiting. Some of the roads of Rome are broad, straight and 
long, while the others are narrow, crooked and ill-kept. Three big 
roads meet at a square called Piazza di Populo. Rome is a city of 
palaces. The old palaces are in such narrow lanes, and are 
surrounded by such mean and miserable structures, that they appear 
to the beholder to great disadvantage. he houses are either of 
bricks or stone. | 


There are innumerable squares in Rome, some of which 
are very pretty. The one in front of St. Peter’s is adorned with 
imposing columns. Between two beautiful fountains 1s an Kgyptian 
column seventy-eight feet high, which is hewn out of but one block 
of granite stone. In another square is a fountain, so artistic In 
design and execution, that there is none other like it in Rome. 
In another square is an equestrian statue in bronze of Mark 
Antony. 
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Monday, October 23.—Rome is, perhaps, more a city of temples 
than of palaces. St. Peter’s is, far and away, the best of them. 
Nay, there is none other in all Europe to rival it. Commenced 
in 1450, it was not completed till 1621. It is built entirely of 
marble, both without and within. It has cost altogether 
twelve million pounds. Its toal length is 730 feet, breadth 520 
feet, and the height, up to the cross over the central dome, is 
A70 feet. ‘There are numbers of pretty and ornamental columns, 
some of which are 25 fect in circumference. St. Peter’s throne 
and chair are here. Beneath one of the fonts is the tomb of 
St. Peter, and above it is a shining canopy of brass. Around 
the font are 112 lamps, which are kept perpetually alight. The 
church is on the site of the Circus built by Nero im 326 A. D., 
and covers 240,000 square feet of ground. In size it is the largest 
in the whole world. Such masters of art as Raphael and Michael 
Angelo have contributed towards the adornment of the building. 
There are large sized statues of Jesus and the Apostles, of Cons- 
tantine and Charlemagne among emperors, of Michael Angelo 
among artists, and of St. Peter himself, seated on a throne of 
bronze. ‘Thercis a large variety of pictures and of effigies in stone 
and marble. There are 137 tombs of the Popes of Rome. The 
treasures of the church include the papal joys and jewels, precious 
dresses of emperors, gold utensils, and so on. The crown of 
St. Peter is ablaze with the richest of stones. Much of the 
treasures was carried off by Napoleon, when he invaded the land, 
but it has since been replaced. In one of the recesses in the 
interior ure the bones and ashes, enclosed in coffins, of St. Peter, 
St. Paul and other saintly personages. Ninety-five lamps are kept 
here burning day and night. ‘The visitor is admitted to a sight of 
the contents of these coffins. One of the pictures cn the wall is 
that of a woman, whom St. Peter is said to have raised from the 
dead. ‘The way to the dome is up a flight of marble and wooden 
steps. The ordinary repairs alone of this gigantic building cost 
annually £ 6,300. 


Opposite this temple is St. Peter’s Square, which is large and 
imposing. Around it are 284 Grecian columns, and there are 
90 more, square in shape. On the roof supported on these pillars 
are 126 large-sized statues of saints and celebrities. In the 
middle is a tower, 78 feet high, which Caligula had brought here 
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from Egypt. It is covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions. It 
consists of but one block of granite stone. On one side of the 
square is the grand church, and on the other the Vatican. The 
square is iluminated at night. 

October 24.—The church of St. Maria is, in several respects, 
similar to that of St. Peter’s. The gold ornamentation of the 
building is made of the gold brought from America by Columbus, 
and presented by the Spanish king to the Pope of that time. 

There are some aqueducts for the supply of sweet water to the 
city which inspire the beholder witha very high opinion of the skill 
of the engineers of old. Among the most noteworthy of these are 
the Aqua Martia and Aqua Claudia, which brought in water from a 
distance of about fifty-five mules. . 

October 25.—The Capuchin Church, which I visited to-day, 
contains in its cellar the mangled remains of 4,000 nuns and 
friars, ‘lhe skeletons are a terrible and ghastly sight. The ancient 
baths, now in ruins, are also fully worth seeing. Captives and 
slaves were employed on their construction. ‘The Dioclecian Bath 
was so very large that 3,000 persons could bathe in it daily. 
Emperor Titus had built some pretty baths on the Hsquiline Hill. 
These bathing places must be very grand and ornamental. Statues, 
buried in the ruins of these baths, have been excavated in 
recent times. 

The Pantheon, built by the Emperor Augustus, was burnt 
down by fire. It was then rebuilt by Titus and ‘Trajan. After 
the introduction of Christianity, the building was converted into 
a Christian church by Pope Boniface the fourth in 609 A. D. 
This is a grand and wonderful rum. Once it was enclosed by a 
solid wall, twenty feet thick, and supported on strong columns. 
The dome, 140 feet high, is open at the top. The tiles on the 
roof were of bell-metal, gilt with gold. Naphael and his betrothed 
are buried here, and so is Victor Hmanuel, king of Italy. The 
famous bridge of St. Angelo was constructed by Hadrian in 136. 
Over the walls are ten statues of angels. Being partly broken, 
it is at present under repairs. 

The Vatican is the largest mansion in the world. It is very 
difficult to obtain permission for admission to it. It is guarded by 
hundreds oftroops. This enormous building contains twenty squares, 
11,000 halls and rooms, and 208 staircases, Since the year 1450, 
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each successive Pope has gone on extending and improving the 
palace, and thus has grown up the extensive pile we now see. It 
was first built in the 8th century, and having sunk into ruin and 
decay, it was rebuilt, four centuries after, by Pope Innocent III. 
There are hundreds of pictures and engravings. Among the 
paintings are those of the origin of the world, the fall of Adam 
and Eve, the Great Flood, and portraits of saints and prophets. 
The adornments bear witness to the master hand of Michael 
Angelo. The Picture Gallery contains miny pictures which had 
been taken away by Napoleon from Catholic churches, but were 
since collected and restored to this place. The palace library 
contains 120,000 printed volumes and 24,000 inanuscripts, some 
of which are of rare value. 


Another palace belonging to the Pope is styled the Lateran. 
This was the residence of the Popes from 400 to 1377, and here it 
was that they were coronated. But the present palace is not the 
original one. It was rebuilt in 1586, and was converted, about 
fifty years ago, into «# museum. The church i this palace is 
presided over by the Pope in jus capacity of the Bishop of 
Rome; while in that of St. Peter’s he ofticiates as the head of 
the Christian world. 


The Quiurnal was also a papal mansion, which has, since 
the year 18570, been in the hands of the king of Italy, who 
lives here. 


The Capitol is a famous old relic, situated on a hill. ~ At the 
top are the statues of Castor and Pollux, as well as of kings and 
emperors, and othereminentinen. Next toit, is the Forum, which 
is surrounded by temples and statues. It is between the Palatine and 
the Capitol Hills, where the Romans hada battle with the Sabines. 
Here were heid the sittings of the Senate, which administered the 
affairs of the Roman Empire. After the downfall of Rome, some 
of the temples were converted into Cnristian places of worship, 
and the rest were destroyed to make room for new buildings. On 
their ruins have since been erected castles and mansions. The. 
excavations have brought to ight, among other articles, statues of 
Julius Cusar and Augustus Cesar. Their togas, reaching down to 
the knees, and their sandals struck me as closely resembling the 
dress of the Bedouin Arabs of the present day. The excavators were 
rewarded, about three months ago, by the discovery of the remains 
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of aman and a woman which have now been deposited in the 
museum. There was a necklace worn by the female form, and a 
ring on one of the fingers. 


The Mamertine Prison was built by Maimertinus in 600 3B. C. 
It was an underground prison, over which a church is now stand- 
ing. My euide had to carry ights with him to show me the dark 
and awful recesses of the prison. I was shown a column of stone 
to which, according to my informant, St. Peter was tied with a 
chain of iron. Many Romans were left to rot im this disinal region, 
and many were executed. Old instruments of torture are 
preserved here. ‘The chain to which St. Peter was botnd, as well 
as his image, is here worshipped by the devout. St. Peter was the 
staunchest of the disciples of Christ. He remained firimn as a rock, 
by the side of the Prophet, hence the name of Peter given him by 
Chirst. He suffered martyrdom, hke a hero, in the cause of 
Christianity. 

October 26.—Visited the ruins of the palaces of the Civsars. 
This was the spot where Rome was originally inhabited. ITere lived 
Romulus, Agustus, Tiberius, Vespasian and Cicero. Half a 
century ago, the hills were covered with arbours of vine, and 
there were no human habitations, except a few monasteries. But 
during the predominance of Russia and Trance, excavations were 
commenced, which yielded such rich results, that they have since 
been continued by the Itahan Government. Among the dis- 
coveries, Which have becn made, are portions of the palaces of 
Cabgula and Tiberius, the Vlavian Palace of Vespasian, the 
platforin of the temple of Jupiter Victor, the school for training 
royal princes, mansions of private individuals, and so forth. 
The proud and stately halls of these «ancient palaces, the 
quarters for slaves, the baths and play-houses, remind one of the 
glory which has vanished, as well as of the vanity of human 
wishes. Luxury brought on the ruin of the great empire. ‘The 
house of Livia, the famous beauty, who was the inistress of five 
Roman emperors in succession, is in the vicinity of these 
palaces. The wall, which circled ancient Rome, runs past this 
spot. 


There is no Jack of towers and minarets in Rome. The one 
built by Trajan is still extant. It was intended by the emperor 


as his mausoleum, beneath which he lies. ‘The tower is sur- 
29 
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mounted by a statue of St. Peter, and its walls bear excellent 
representations, including one of the wars which Trajan had with 
the German tribe whom he had brought under subjection in 
103 A. D., after a severe struggle lasting for fifteen years. 

here are triumphal arches, which are highly ornamental, 
one of them being erected by Titus to celebrate his victory over 
the Jews, and another by Constantine as a memorial of his victory 
over a beathen king m A. D. 311. 

The Coloseum stands in the foremost rank of the ruins of 
Jiome. It was orginally founded by Vespasian, and was com- 
pleted by Titus, who had employed on it twelve thousand of the 
captives taken by hun in the war with the Jews. It 1s stated that 
the opening ceremony was signalized by the slaughter of 5,000 
beasts and 10,000 men! The building is ijn the forin of an oval 
ghd is aw third of a mile in ciremnference. It had seats for 87,000 
spectators, besides standig room for 20,000 more. At present 
about a third of the structure remains standing. The construc- 
tion of this gigantic theatre is exceedingly simple. It looks 
very grand from without. It was demolished by the Goths, when 
they conquered Rome, and its marble was subsequently used by 
Popes and grandees in the construction of their-own palaces. 

There isn vreat deal to see in and about Rome. But I could 
nob afford time to lengthen my stay. So L started to-day for Tivol, 
twenty-five mules from the capital city. This is a most ancient 
town, established five centuries before the foundation of Jtome. 
It was then known as Tibur, Horace used to live here. This is 
the town where Zenobia, the beautiful queen of Palmyra, was 
imprisoned. ‘There are remains of palaces built by Augustus, 
Hadrian und other emperors. A mile from here, Hadrian had 
reared a city of palaces. which was then regarded as the best in 
the world. This, too, fell a pray to the vandalism of the Goths. 
To-day, the population of Tivoliis but 7,000. Among the remark- 
able water-falls in this place, there is one descending from a height 
of 800 feet. The emperors used to come for pleasure to Tivoli, 
where they had garden houses, most luxuriously equipped and 
furnished. 

Naples was the next stage in my journey. It is larger and 
prettier than Rome, having a population, including the suburbs, 
of 536,000. In former days, Naples was the capital city of a 
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kingdom, which included Sicily within its jurisdiction. Its beauty 
is Mainly owing to its natural situation along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Thousands of visitors come to Naples every 
year in search of health or pleasure. The city, which has been 
so generously favoured by nature, is singularly devoid of historical 
interest. It has not a history of its own approaching in import- 
ance that of cities like Rome, Venice, Florence or Genoa. It is 
also behindhand in the matter of artistic beauty and fine buildings, 
It depends entirely upon its natural gifts. The streets of the old 
town are narrow and filthy. The houses are six or seven storeys 
high ; but they are not wide in proportion. Hach window has a 
little balcony to it. Devoid of historical associations, devoid of 
the interest associated with arts and letters and riches, devoid of 
any ancient remains, Naples does not make a very favourable 
impression upon the stranger, at first sight. But it is liked 
nevertheless, for the reason already stated, and thousands of 
tourists flock here every year. A. low range of the hills of 
Vesuvius divides the city. The eastern portion is the principal 
place of business, and is very thickly inhabited. Its filthy and 
ill-ventilated state led to a terrific outbreak of cholera, ten years ago, 
which carried off hundreds of its inhabitants. A sum of one-hun- 
dred million francs has since been expended in opening up spaces 
for ventilation, in demolishing old quarters, and building new 
ones on a better sanitary plan. ‘The western portion is much 
smaller, but is superior to the eastern part in point of health. Many 
pretty buildings have been built herc. So beautiful is the city of 
Naples that Italians have a proverb which means “See Naples and 
then die.” Itis a city, as gay as 164s pretty. It stands reclining 
against the mountain side which protects it effectually from the 
ill-wind that blows from the east. On the other hand, it is 
open to the pure and delicious sea-breezes from the west and the 
south. The look of the city and its surroundings is fresh and 
joyous. The inhabitants, being always much addicted to pleasures, 
never made any figure in war. During the supremacy of Rome, 
Naples was subordinate to it. Virgil, in search of poetic inspira- 
tion and natural beauties, came'to this city. Although subject to 
the paramount power of Rome, Naples had a constitution of its own 
which was presided over by the Duke, as its chief was styled. It 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Italy in 1860. Since then, 
new buildings, roads and squares have been constructed. ‘The best 
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road in Naples is the Via Roma, about which it is said that there 
is no other road surpassing it in all Hurope. 


The National Museum contains a large variety of curiosities 
excavated from the ruins of Pompei and Herculaneum, such as 
statues, thousands of articles of bronze, arms and instruments, 
class and earthen ware, and 19,000 specimens of carved work. There 
are seven rooms full of Italian and Grecian pictures, carthen pots and 
other vessels. I was much interested m the , manuscripts, written 
on papyrus leaves, brought from Herculaneum. ‘There is a regular 
library on a small scale of these writings. They had been rolled up, 
but centuries of decay having nearly ruined them, they could scarcely 
be unrolled for the purpose of deciphering the inscriptions thereon. 
But the difficulty has been met by the invention of a machine, by 
means of which each manuscript can be separated from the rest 
without doing material damage to it. Among the statues are 
those of Hercules, Venus, Juno, Mercury and other deities. One of 
the engravings on stone represents one of the big battles fought 
between Alexander and Darius. The army of Darius is represented 
as flying before the onslaught of the troops of Alexander. ‘The well- 
known Jam (wine-bowl) of Darius is preserved in this museum. 
The Persian king has inscribed on it the circumstances relating 
to the invasion of Greece. ‘There is a representation of a battle 
fought between the Greeks and the Persians. 


Attached to the museum, is a small picture gallery containing 
800 works of eminent Italian artists. I spent a whole day in the 
museum, but did not find the time sufficient for gratifying my 
curiosity. 


October 18th.—The Palazzo Reale was built by Philip IIT. of 
Spain in 1600, and being destroyed by fire about fifty years ago, 
was rebuilt. It is striking in appearance. In the vicinity is the 
Castel Nouvo which was built towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. One has to enter it through the triumphal arch which was 
built by Alfonso I. of Arragon to mark his entry into Naples in 
the year 1470. On either side of-it are marble columns, and on 
the top of it is a representation of the triumphal procession of the 
king. One of the mementoes of the attacks suffered by the castle 
is to be seen in acannon ball which, striking against a marble wall, 
has lodged itself in it. 
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Here is a large church dedicated to St. Januarius. ‘There ig 
a small chapel within, which was dedicated to the same saint, in 
consequence of a vow taken during a plague which broke out in 
the city at the commencement of the sixteenth century. It has 
cost £225,000 beiny lavishly adorned with gold and marble. This 
saint suffered martyrdom for the spread of Christianity during 
the reign of the Hmperor Dioclesian. He was put to death, but his 
blood, which was received in two vessels, is said to be still preserved 
in this place. 


Sunday, October 29.—Leaving Naples this morning, I went 
to see the famous ruins ef Pompeii and Herculaneum. <A new 
town called Resina has grown up on the ruins of Herculanemn. The 
excavations cannot, therefore, be conducted over the portion where 
this town is standing. But many interesting articles have been 
dug up from the parts which have not been built upon. The city, 
which was founded by the Greeks and famous for its salubrity, was the 
victim of volcanic eruptions which have made over it a layer, from 
forty to a hundred feet deep, of carth, stones, ashes and lava. 
Until 1719, no one knew that there was a city hke Herculaneum 
buried deep underground by voleanic convulsions. In that 
year a prince dug a well. After the labourers had worked down to 
ninety fect beueath the surface, they hebted upon a theatre from 
which some statues were discovered. In 1837 the excavations were 
conducted on a large scale, and the particulars of the discovery 
were published in nme volumes, which awakened great interest 
and curiosity m Europe. The diggings were continued, and they 
led to the discovery of playhouses, the TFormn, temples, private 
dwellings, statues, images of metal, manuscripts written on the 
papyrus leaf, pictures, household utensils and innumerable other 
things. From the temple of Jupiter was discovered a golden 
effigy of the god. ‘The streets were all straight, and the houses 
were of uniform construction. Very few human corpses have been 
found, and therefore it is inferred that the habitants must have 
had a warning of the coming catastrophe, and left the city with 
their valuables in time to save themselves. 


I then went to Pompeii. It wasonce inhabited by about30,000 
men. Having been destroyed by an earthquake in 63 A. D. it was 
rebuilt in the Roman style. The city was first noted in history in 
310 B.C. But the Grecian temple and the ramnart walle whe) 
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have been brought to light by the excavations, prove that it must 
be a very ancient city. It was built on the slope of an unexploded 
volcano, and carried on commerce with the surrounding countries by 
means of the River Sarnus. After it had been conquered by the 
Romans, Roman grandces built mansions for their dwelling, and 
buying up the soil around, they became large landed proprietors. 
The first indication of the coming storm was givenina shock of 
earthquake which was strong enough to destroy many temples, 
play-houses and other buildings. The buildings that were erected 
in their place were more solid and durable, but the poor inhabitants 
were not destined to enjoy their use for any length of time. Six- 
teen years after the shock of the earthquake, this ill-fated city was 
engulfed in the volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius, which had lain 
calm and cold for centuries. The lava made at first three feet of 
layer in the streets of Pompeii. The citizens believing that the 
volcano had spent its force, returned after a time to their homes. 
But suddenly the volcanic crater belched forth fire, ashes, 
smoke and hot fluid which came down like an avalanche upon the 
unfortunate city, burying if along with 2,000 inhabitants. From 
1861 to 1878 the excavations have resulted in the discovery of 116 
human beings, four dogs and eight horses. TIfire, red-hot stones, 
ashes and lava continued to pour out of the mouth of the crater, 
forming a layer of twenty feet over the city; and for centuries 
the world was in complete ignorance of the fact that beneath the 
spot lay what was once a gay and rich city. 


The existence of the buried city caine to be known quite by an 
accident. In 1748 a peasant, while digging the ground, came across 
some statues and bronze utensils. He having informed Charles 
III., king of Naples, of the discovery, the king ordered the diggings 
to be continued, with the result that a play-ground, a theatre, and 
some temples and houses were lighted upon. In course of time, the 
excavations revealed the Forum, the fort surrounding the city, 
and many private dwellings. Since the year 1860, the explora- 
tions have been made on an organized and systematic plan, 
and the articles discovered from the underground city are collected 
in a museum. The manuscripts form a little library in them- 
selves. A special building has been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of students of these antiquities ; and a railway line has been 
constructed for the purpose of carrying off the dust and ashes over- 
laving the city. It is calculated that if about a hundred workmen 
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were employed daily, it would take sixty years toyestore the city 
to its original condition, and the work would cost about five million 
francs. The fees collected every year from tourists comes to 
thirty or forty thousand francs. 


Pompeii is not so deeply buried as Herculaneum, and its 
remains are in fairly good condition. The city wall is a mile 
and a half in circumference, with eight gates. The streets are from 
14 to 24 feet in width, and have been adorned with ornamental 
fountains. The upper floors of houses have been mostly burnt 
down by the volcanic fires; but the lower floors have escaped 
destruction. ‘There are shops, taverns and restaurants; temples 
and play-houses; fountains and statues, calling back to mind the 
long dead past, when the city was animated with a gay, bustling 
joyous, crowd. Some of the inscriptions, bearing the names of 
streets, can still be deciphered. The places I saw were the Forum, 
the temples of Venus, Mercury, Isis, Fate and Jupiter, the prison, 
the Arch of Triumph, the grain store, the Town Hall, place for keep- 
ing wild boars, two play-houses, barracks for troops, a grand Amphi- 
theatre, public fountains, music school, hotel, custom house, soap 
shop, corpse street, and so on. My cyes were filled with tears as [ 
looked upon the vanished glory of by-gone days—vanished in such 
a terrible manner! What a wonderful, mysterious, awful world 
is this! Rise and fall, light and darkness, joys and sorrows, tears 
and laughter, are interwoven with each other, the one being as 
inevitable as the other. 


The excavations at Herculanewn have extended over 300,000 
square yards of ground up to the present. Yet a considerable 
portion still remains to be explored. ‘The houses were of bricks or 
stones, and itappears that they must have been two or three storeys 
high, Inthe better class of houses are tanks for the storage of rain 
water. There are separate rooms for sleeping, dining and 
business. The rooms are generally small. It is remarkable that 
although marble is so common in Italy, if is not used in the 
construction of the buildings here. Even the pillars are of 
bricks. ‘The surface is, however, made to appear like marble, and is 
embellished with frescoes and painting. The walls, too, are either 
similarly adorned, or are painted in brilliant colours. Hunan figures, 
disentombed from this place, are preserved in glass cases. One 
is that of a young girl, the ring which she wore om her finger being 
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still in its placé. The convulsions of terror and agony, while in 
the throes of death, are still imprinted on their countenance. 
The workpeople are at present employed on the excavations 
of a thoroughfare which, it is believed, led to Naples. In accor- 
dance with the Roman custom, the dead were buried on either 
side of a public street in these cities, as appears from the bodies 
exhumed in these places. ‘The graves have tablets or other monu- 
ments over them, with epitaphs inscribed on them. ‘There 1s 
a play-house, with accommodation for 5,000. The stage is long, 
but narrow. Bchind it is the green-room. There is a tank for 
the supply of water to the audience in the hot season. There is a 
smaller theatre in the neighbourhood, with room for 1,500, the 
seats being arranged, tier above tier. The Amphitheatre is at one 
end of the town. It had seats for 20,000 spectators. J am inform- 
ed that females used to occupy the lower floor, while males were 
acconumodated in the galleries. 

The corpses of seventeen prisoners have been discovered from 
the jail. They were bound with iron chains at the elbow, which 
were connected with an instrument of torture. 

Monday, October 830—Having passed one night in Pompeii, I 
started to-day for the volcano which devoured ‘the two beautiful 
cities. There are Roman villages at the foot of the mountain. 
We left our carriage near an iron gate, and having entered it, 
Wwe commenced our ascent on foot. As we proceeded higher up, 
the scene grew utterly barren and disinal. Not «a patch of green 
anywhere. ‘The sides were overladen with the all-destroying lava. 
Highty thousand people are now living fearlessly in the valleys of 
Vesuvius. Since the year 79, when the two cities were destroyed, 
the volcano has burst, with more or less fury, over sixty times, 
doing great havoc to life and property. Among the persons who 
dicd in 79 A. D. was the famous naturalist, Pliny, who was at the 
head of a Roman fleet hard by, and had landed with the object of 
rendering succour to the city. He was buried in a heap of hot ashes. 


We went upto the top in an hour and a half. When I stood 
face to face with the dread, all-devouring monster, I felt a shiver 
within ine. ‘There are several mouths of this monster, through 
which he pours out the horrid contents of the infernal region over 
which he presides. The central one is the largest. New mouths 
have been forced open by the terrific power of the upspringing fire 
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and lava. The lava inlits molten state can be seen by descending 
down the crater a hundred feet. There is no danger in doing 
this when the volcanoe is calm and quiet. The lava is so very hot 
that you can boil eggs on it. The lava sand near the opening 
is very hot, and so is the smoke issuing from it. Dust and stones 
fly up from the bowels of the mountain at intervals. The height 
commands a view of the two buried cities, as well as of Naples. 


November 1—Went to Baia, the summer retreat of the 
Roman Emperors whose mansions, now in complete ruins, are 
here. The Turks had destroyed them. After them the Spanish 
viceroys of Naples had built here a fortress and a light-house. 
Among the houses is one of Cicero, There are besides, temples 
of gods and goddesses. The hall, built by Nero, is partly buried 
at the foot of the hills, and is in a very dilapidated state. We 
went in and explored the region by ineans of torch-light. There 
is a hot spring, near which the temperature is so high that I was 
bathed in perspiration. An egg, put in the water, will boil in an 
instant. I went down into the house of Julius Cesar where, too, 
the darkness had to be illumined by torch-light. 


Having returned to Naples, I sailed for Gibraltar, per 
s. s. Oruba. 


The Italians are given to lying and imposture. Of all the 
countries of Europe seen by me, Italy I found to be the poorest. 
Troops of mendicants are to be seen everywhere. They swarm 
round your carriage. The people are driven to cunning and ro- 
guery by the pinch of poverty. The stranger ought to be on his 
guard against them. ‘The guide, who accompanies us, is generally a 
scoundrel. Near the scene of ruins you will find men pretending to 
be government officers employed to levy fees from the visitor. The 
guide is in league and sympathy with these rascals. But while 
we despise such rascals, our heart melts with pity for the gentle 
poor. I had heard a lot about dancing saloons; but as 
they were far from respectable, I refrained from visiting them. 
I have never seen so much scarcity of current coin as in Italy, 
Even in Russia, where gold and silver coins are not much to be 
seen, if you go to the bank, you can easily exchange your notes 
for any amount of coin. Butin Italy, the banks charge a discount 
of 12 per cent. If you buy a franc or two worth of articles at a 
shop, the man will have no change to give for a five franc note. 

30 
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No one receives a twenty-five franc note at the railway station, if 
you offer it for the purchase of a ticket. Some convenience has 
been offered to Milan by the issue of one franc notes, which are 
only current within the limits of the city. Neally, Italy is a 
poor, degraded and wretched country. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


SPAIN, 


A few facts about Spain—Gibraltar—aA perfect stronghold—--Oflicial rogues—General 
character of Spaniards—Granada—Past and present—Warning to dark-skinned 
men—Survival of some Moorish customs—The Alhambra Palaco—Retaliation— 
A sad remnant— Renovation— Royal monsters—The Sultan Boabadil and _ his 
bloody banquet—The artistic jar—Hall of the Two Sisters—The Palace Baths— 
The Chamber of Secrets —The Hall of Escutcheons—Saville—Its history—The 
Church of Saville—A1 Kaiser Palace—Don Pedro, the Crnuel—A curious form of 
chivalry —Cordova—lIts world-famous mosque—Vandalism—The niche and the 
priceless desk—The mosque in the days of its glory——Old remains of Cordova— 
Madrid—The watch craze—Subtcrranean wealth of Spain—Museum and 
Picture Gallery—Bull fights—Spanish hatred of Mussahnans—War fever— 


“ Morocco !’—Personal fears. 


Ni] OVEMBER 5—Arrived this morning at Gibraltar, on my way 

@)\" to Spain. Although this country is near the line of the 
equator, the weather is cool enough, except in summer. There are 
numerous high hills along the coast, as well as in the interior, 
which serve to keep down the temperature. 


The sovereignty has changed hands several times within 
the last twenty-five years. The present reigning prince is 
Alphonso XIII., who being a minor, the Queen-Regent is at 
the head of affairs. There is an Upper Chamber of. 180 
members, and a Lower House, consisting of 365 members, one 
Deputy being returned for 50,000 of the inhabitants. The total 
population is 17,247,740. The expenditure exceeds the income by 
about £ 250,000 annually, The army and the navy are in 
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accordance with the modest pretensions and resources of the 
country. The railway trains move slowly in this slow-going coun- 
try, but travelling is nevertheless comfortable. 


Spain has been under the domination of a succession of 
people. First the Phoenicians became its masters, then the 
Carthaginians, then the Romans. After them the Moors overran 
the country, and remained in possession till the close of the 
15th century, when a combination of Christian powers succeeded 
in driving them out of the country. The Christians bore very 
hard upon the Moslems, and when they had gone, Ferdinand and 
Isabella were installed as King and Queen of Spain. 


Gibraltar connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic 
Ocean, and separates Europe from Africa. It is like a small penin- 
sula, projecting three miles into the sea. he height of this 
rock fortress is 1,430 feet. Here stood the giant Hercules, span- 
ning the straits with one foot on Gibraltar and the other on Mount 
Atlas on the African coast. The population of Gibraltar is 25,700, 
including 5,700 British troops, who garrison the fort. Martial 
law is in force at this station. The gates are closed at 9 in the 
evening. Noone can settle here without the permission of the 
Governor, It is the key of the Mediterranean, and the British 
have made it as secure as possible. 


Gibraltar is a corruption of Jab-al-Tarik. Tarik was a one- 
eyed Mahomedan of Barbary, who had led a force against Spain 
in the se*¥enth century, and having conquered the fort, he gave it his 
name. Since it was wrested from Spain by the British in 1704, 
it has been in their possession. In the following century, Spain 
made three fruitless attempts to recover it. Jingland has taken 
good care to make it a perfect stronghold. It spends about 
£ 250,000 for the maintenance of the garrison, and the protective 
works have cost altogether £ 50,000,000. Potable water, and 
provisions to last a garrison of 15,000 men for two years, are 
stored up in the fortress. Its face looxs grim and formidable 
with hundreds of guns peeping through the loopholes. At the 
top is the St. George Tower, which it is intended to raise up to 
a height that would command a view of the manceuvres of any 
hostile fleet at Cadiz. Gibraltar is a veritable thorn in the side 
of Spain, 
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From Gibraltar I crossed over in a small boat to the southern 
shore, where is the Spanish village of Algeciras. The experience I 
gained here of Spaniards was similar to that of many other tourists, 
and was confirmed as I came to know them better. The Spaniards 
are, speaking generally, liars, impostors and sluggards. My bag- 
gage was examined at the Customs House. ‘The officer asked a duty 
of seventeen francs for corals whichI had bought for seven francs! 
I declined to comply with the exorbitant demand of the rogue in 
authority, and offered to throw the corals into the sea. He would 
not entertain the proposal, because it would have done him no 
eood. Hither I must pay the duty or submit to the confiscation 
of the article. At last I had to accept the latter alternative, and 
the officer, not the State, was the richer by the value of the 
corals. <A railway officer, who knew English, advised me to lay my 
complaint before the British Consul, observing that the rogues 
were robbing and annoying all tourists. But as I could not afford 
to waste my time over this miserable affair, I set out on my 
journey to Granada. The country is mountainous, but there is 
cultivation in the plains. The ploughing is done by mules and 
asses, and the same animals are employed by the natives for 
riding. ‘The people are steeped in poverty, and are a roguish and 
violent lot. I consider the Italians, bad as they are, very superior 
to the Spanish. 


Granada is situated on four hills in the province of Andalusia. 
The country around is quite a gardenland, rich in woodland scenery. 
The population of Granada is 78,000. The inhabitanf& seem to 
have entirely lost their vigour and valour of old. This city, so 
famous while the Moors and the Arabs were the lords of the soil, 
is now, comparatively speaking, a desolation. The capital of Spain 
during the Moorish domination being in the course of time bereft 
of its glory and vigour, is now, as if in widow’s weeds, lying 
obscure and secluded. The River Darro passes by Granada, which 
stands prettily on the hill slopes, the houses rising one above 
another, like seats in a theatre. There is a fine plain on one 
side of it, which is dotted here and there, with villas. The 
quarter, known as Cartuja, was formerly inhabited by Moorish 
grandees. Arabs, flying from the Spaniards, had established them- 
selves in another part of the town, which is styled Baeza, where a. 
few remains of a once imposing mosque are sti!l to be seen in the 
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THE ALHAMBRA PALACE. 237 


vicinity of the church of San Salvador. There were fortifications 
round the city, which are now in complete ruins. A water-course, 
diverted from the river Alfacar, used to supply water for the gardens 
and fountains of the Moors. The spotis now a dreary waste. ‘The 
light of other days has gone entirely. The present city of narrow 
Janes and mean houses is not much to speak of from an archi- 
tectural point of view. But. the climate is very healthy; the> 
water is delicious ; the bazaars are full of vegetables and fruits ; 
and the living is very cheap. 


The Arab domination of 800 years has filled the natives with 
a general distrust, suspicion and prejudice against dark people. A 
dark man coming here, be he an African or Indian, is in danger of 
being annoyed and molested. Justice is at a discount, and there- 
fore tourists like me have to move about warily and in fear. 


Although it is now four centuries since the Moors have 
retired from the country, I see that the natives have still been 
following some Moorish ways and customs. Almost all females 
wear a kerchief on their head, and the males, like the Malays of 
Cape Town, tie a handkerchief round their neck over the neck-tie. 
As in Egypt, Syria and Arabia, the people ride mules and asses 
instead of horses, and the same animals are also employed for 
carrying burden. 

I had come thus far to see the famous palace of Alhambra. A 
small town has grown up round it, being situated on an eminence 
between two rivers to the north of the city. Commenced in 1248, 
the palace was completed in 1391. This gigantic pile was erected 
by some of the Khalifs of Granada as a monument of their magni- 
ficent rank and state. In reality, it consists of a group of palatial 
buildings, splendid halls and castles. The buildings were surround- 
ed by a rampart. In the midst of them is a small mosque built by 
Ismail Ibn Farz. Usuff I. spent such an enormous amount 
of wealth upon the adornments and extensions of the palace, 
that it was a popular belief that he had the power of turning inferior 
metals into gold. The popular mind could not, otherwise, conceive 
that it was possible, even for a halif, to spend such an immense 
amount as he was reputed to have done. A historian, named 
Tbn Al Khatib, has recorded that the gold used in the ornamenta- 
tion of the palace was imported from Africa. When Granada was 
reconquered by Christians, they vented their wrath against this 
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beautiful pile. ‘Ihe Moors had broken Christian churches in their 
day, and the Spaniards, fired with revenge, retaliated by a 
similar act of vandalism. ‘They dismantled the fortifications, tore 
off the adornments, destroyed the pictures and the furniture, 
despoiled the place of its valuables, performing, with the zeal of 
bigotry and revenge, the sorry work of destruction and disfigure- 
ment. It is sad to relate that all this happened in the reign of 
the illustrious pair, Ierdinand and Isabella. Their successor, 
Charles V., however, restored the destroyed parts of the palace 
in accordance with the Saracenic style, and commenced in the 
vicinity a palace for himself which is still lying unfinished. 
Phillip V. modified the original design by introducing the Italian 
style. He broke up the magnificent halls into petty rooms, 
covered Moslem works of art with a plaster of chunam, trying to 
make it appear, as if the memorable buildings had been erected, 
not by Moors, but by Christians. 


The Alhambra has passed through many vicissitudes. J'rom 
a royal residence, it was turned into a prison for debtors and political 
prisoners. When the French became its masters in the present 
century, they converted it into a military barrack, and they also 
stupidly demolished the splendid mosque, raised by Sultan Mah- 
mood in the fourteenth century. According to Ibn Al Khatib, 
there was no other mosque like it in the whole world. The 
French wanted to perpetrate a more disgraceful act of savage 
barbarism. They were going to blow up the Alhambra, and a 
mine was laid for the purpose. But a Corporal in the French 
army providentially came to its rescue, snatching off the burning 
fuse before it might take effect. Whatever of valuables that still 
remained was carried off by the officers, and the palace, robbed of 
its treasures, and damaged and disfigured, now stands a painful 
monument of human bigotry and avarice. 


In 1842 the Spanish Queen Isabella sanctioned the payment 
of a ludicrously insignificant amount for the repairs and restoration 
of this stupendous pile. The trifle sanctioned was £100, but even 
that expenditure was not incurred, In 1862, when Isabella went 
to see the ruins in person, she was so deeply struck with their 
magnificence, that she ordered that whatever amount that was 
necessary for the work of reparation should be incurred without 
stint. The work was entrusted to one who was an adept in 
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Moorish architecture, and to-day we behold the result in such 
restoration as was possible, The same architect discovered a 
splendid palace, which had escaped by a happy oversight the 
ravages of the enemy. From an architectural point of view the 
palace of Alhambra, though very beautiful, does not specially com- 
mend itself to the critic. It is inferior, for instance, to the mosque 
of Cordova. It may he regarded as the material outcome of the lav- 
ishness and luxury which latterly enervated the Moorish character. 
When their life was rough and simple, when their strength and ardour 
established their power and authority everywhere, their moral 
nature reflected itself in the architectural monuments raised in 
those days, which, though stupendous, were very simple, and were 
strong and durable, rather than showy and ornamental. But after 
all is said, the Alhambra will continue to excite interest and wonder 
on account of its splendour, grandeur and artistic beauties. An 
Arab poet, in his enthusiasm, styles it a paradise on earth. 


November 7th—As I have already observed, the Alhambra is 
« conglomeration of palaces. ‘Lhe principal one is 400 feet by 250 
feet, and that, too, is really composed of three palaces. I shall not 
enter into details regarding the beautics and inagnificence of the 
halls, the columns, the arches and the carvings. A reservoir 124 feet 
by 72 feet, built of pure marble, isstillextant. There are now hun- 
dreds of gold fishes peacefully disporting themselves in the water. 
But this tank is associated with afoul tragedy. When Mahmood III. 
was killed by the man who usurped his throne, his body was thrown 
into this very tank. In the hall of ambassadors, which is more grand 
and magnificent than the rest of the rooms, the Sultan used to sit in 
state and receive foreign ambassadors. ‘The walls are adorned with 
paintings, and the ceiling is painted in imitation of the blue firma- 
ment, shining with stars and planets. There are inscriptions, moral 
and religious, everywhere on the walls. ‘The Shere Chowk (the court 
of the lions) has been renovated by the architect with great skill 
and ingenuity. It was built by Sultan Mahmood in 1377, It is 
oval in shape, and surrounded by a gallery supported by pretty 
columns. The paintings on the walls have completely disappeared. 
There is a fountain of pure alabaster, surrounded by twelve marble 
statues of lions. The fountain is made to appear, as if resting 
on the backs of these animals. It is said that Sultan Abu Hassain 
had killed near this fountain all the children he had by his wife 
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Aisha, with the exception of the eldest son, who succeeded his 
father to the throne as Sultan Boabadil. In the vicinity is the hall 
of Abencerrages, about which the story goes that this Sultan had 
once called here to dinner the chiefs of the Benecerra family, and 
having plied them with food and drink, he led them one by one to 
this fountain, where they were beheaded. The object of this 
inhuman monster was to strengthen himself by doing away with 
the powerful chiefs. But so far from adding to his strength, the 
loss of such important auxiliaries, rather diminished his power. 
To this day, the guides show us stains of blood on the marble of 
the fountain. Some say that the massacre was the work, not of 
Boabadil, but of his father Abu Hassan, who killed the men, 
becuuse they were the partizans of his wife Aisha. The hall 
is surrounded by latticed windows, through which the royal 
females used to enjoy the dancing and singing performed in the 
hall. It was so contrived that while they could look upon the 
scene, it was not possible for any one to see them. To the left of 
this hall was the council hall of justice, painted most splendidly. 
the walls and pillars exhibiting some delicate, pretty and 
minute embroidery. There is such a wealth of artistic beauty 
lavished upon this chamber that by a little stretch of the imagina- 
tion, one may conceive that this hall, too beautiful for human 
capacity, was raised by genii in one night. It was such a hall as 
is conceived in the pages of the Arabian Nights. In the centre, 
are the portraits of ten Moorish leaders sitting on their thrones. 
with their hands resting on their double-edged swords. It is said 
that these are the likenesses of the ten Sultans, during whose rule 
the palace was under construction. But considering the religious 
prohibition enjomed by the Mahomedan religion against human 
likenesses, I do not think that the Sultans would have consented 
to preserve their images in this manner. There are other 
paintings of human figures of both sexes on the walls and ceilings, 
and it is believed that they were the work of latter-day Italian 
artists. 


I forgot to mention a porcelain jar of exquisite workmanship in 
blue and white and gold, which is standing in the court of the lions. 
The date 1320 is given on it, which shows that the Moors must 
have excelled in the art of procelain work, so far back as the thir- 
teenth century. Itis said that when Granada was conquered, this 
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jar, four feet and a quarter in height, was discovered full of gold coins. 
There is another chamber which is known as the Hall of the Two 
Sisters. It has derived its name from two white stones, exactly 
equal in size, which have been set in the pavement. No expense 
or artistic ingenuity has been spared in the embellishment of this 
place. In the middle is a fountain, whose canopy of enchanting 
loveliness is made of 5,000 pieces of various colours put 
together in a variety of pretty designs. There are numerous 
inscriptions in praise of God. It is believed that this hall, with the 
chambers surrounding it, was for the use of the Sultan’s harem. 


To the left of the hall are the Sultan’s baths. The anterooms 
leading to them are luxuriously furnished with ottoman, where the 
sultans used to sit before or after bath, undergoing the process of 
shampooing, at the same time listening to the strains of music. 
They appear to have been built by Sultan Abu Abdalla, in whose 
praise there arc here many inscriptions. There was a scparate 
bath for the Sultan, another for the Sultana, a third for the children, 
andsoon. ‘There are pipes for hotand cold water. ‘The whole work — 
is of pure marble. 


There is a Chamber of Secrets which is a sort of «a “whispering 
gallery.”’ It is so contrived that, however low and soft may be 
the speech of a man standing at one end, it is audible at the other 
end. The Hall of Escutcheons is a room, where the walls are 
hung round with shields, bearing the names of their respective. 
owners. ‘he paintings and the carvings in the hall had been 
hidden from view by chunam plaster, which has since been taken 
off, and the artistic work is once inore restored to the light of 
day. ‘he hall appears to have been used principally for carousals 
and entertainments. Outside the ramparts surrounding the 
Alhambra buildings, is a palace which was used as a summer resort 
by the Sultans of old. Its Arabic name, Jannat ul Arif, has been 
corrupted by the Spaniards into the meaningless “Generalife.”’. It 
was originally used as a watvh-tower for descrying the movements 
of the enemy and warning the inhabitants within the ramparts, 
that they may effect their escape in time through the subterranean 
passages contrived for the purpose. 


I was exhausted with my wanderings amidst these wonderful 
remains, having been a whole day on foot. But I was perfectly 


satisfied with all I saw. The following day (November 8) I 
3l 
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startedfor Seville. The route lay through a pleasant mountainous 
country. As I neared Seville, the country assumed the aspect of a 
flat plain studded with orange trees. 


November 8—Arrived to-day at the old Moorish town of 
Seville and put up at the Grand Hotel de Madrid. The population 
is 143,000. It preserves its Moorish features in its narrow and 
tortuous roads and dark alleys. Every house has a courtyard in 
the middle, where a fountain is generally playing, and is planted 
round with orange and other trees. Also there are flower pots 
and plants on the roofs of houses. The city being in the midst 
of hills, the climate is salubrious. This is a most ancient city. 
The Phoenicians used to call it Sephela or Spela, meaning the 
Plain. A Mahomedan chief, named Abdul Aviz, having conquered 
the city, established himself here for several years. Up to the 
middle of the eighth century, Seville was under the rule of 
Damascus, and after that period, it came under the domination of 
the Khaliph of Cordova. In those days, Seville was noted for its 
extensive trade in*silk and cloth, as well as for its schools and 
colleges. Owing to civil feuds between the Arabs themselves, 
the town ultimately fell into the hands of Christians. There were 
12,000 Moorish families living at the time in Seville. Although 
they were permitted to stay on, they left the city, and their 
departure was followed by the decline of its industry and importance. 
When Seville was in the height of its prosperity, its bazars were 
loaded with silks and embroidery, 200,000 persons being dependent 
on that industry. Butitssun has Jong since set. It is now a dull, 
poor, city,—a dismal] skeleton, without life, flesh or blood. 


November 9—The famous Roman Catholic church of Seville 
was built by Ferdinand, when the Moors were driven away from 
Spain. It was erected on the site where stood the mosque of the 
Moslems. It is 414 feet by 270 feet. Its height up to the dome 
is 170 feet. It embraces within its walls so many as thirty-seven 
chapels. ‘here is a library, named after Fernando, the second 
gon of Columbus. Here is also the grave of the discoverer of | 
America. Fernando was said to be very pious and learned. A 
simple inscription is the only memorial of the man who had made 
this splendid gift to the city. I was much attracted by the 
church steeple, surmounted by a weather-cocx, 350 feet in height. 
Jt is said that this is the only part of the mosque which was 
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preserved by the Christians, when they proceeded to build the 
church on its ruins. The tower is a fine specimen of the Saracenic 
art, and was built about the 12th century. It is constructed 
entirely of stone, and is very strong. The walls are nine feet 
thick. In the days of the Moors four huge balls of gold were 
suspended from the top, which could be seen from ‘a distance of 
twenty-four miles. ‘They were destroyed in the earthquake of 
1395. The weather-cock is not an image of our familiar, 
feathered, friend. It is a representation of a female figure, which 
though 2,800 pounds in weight, easily turns to the wind. From 
the top, we see Seville spread out beneath our feet, with the 
mountain ranges beyond. ‘There are galleries and balconies to 
this tower. It was intended for the Muezzin calling upon the 
Taithful to come to pray. ‘here are no steps leading up to the 
tower. We have to go up an easy incline, which can be ascended 
either on foot or on horseback. Bells have been suspended from 
the gallery, one at each of the four corners of the square tower. 
The Muezzin is gone. His cries have for many centuries ccased 
to be heard. In their place, there are now bells tolling the 
hour of Christian service. The church is on an eminence. It 
has so many as sixty-eight domes over its roof. It is 
lavishly beautified with pictures, statues and lovely stained glass 
windows. Beneath the tower was the mosque reservoir surrounded 
by orange trees. It is still there, but being waterless, to me 
it looks dull and uninviting. 


I next visited the Al Cazar palace, the abode of the Sultans 
of old. On entering, we come across a square which is planted 
round with orange trees. Then another square, and then a third 
one, bigger than the others, with a marble fountain in the centre. 
The palace is said to have been built at the time when Seville had 
established its independence. Like the Alhambra, this royal 
residence is also a conglomeration of palaces, lavishly adorned with 
exquisite works of the fine art. A portion of the buildings has . 
suffered from the effects of time. The minarets, too, standing on 
the thick walls surrounding the palaces, are in a state of decay. 


When Ferdinand conquered the city, he established himself 
here; and so did many of his successors. One of these was 
Don Pedro the Cruel, who effected many extensions and improve- 
ments to the palaces. Though he has been styled as cruel, 
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Don Pedro regarded himself as a severely just man. He dispensed 
justice from the throne of stone used by the Sultans. He was a great 
admirer of the Moors. ‘The Justice Room is shining with gold gilt 
and other brilliant colours. Its delicateand graceful marble pillars, 
its arched doors surmounted by images of lions, and its exquisite 
carving are wonderful to behold. At the commencement of the 
present century some persons, prompted by envy and bigotry, had 
covered up the artistic work with a plaster of chunam. But 1t was 
subsequently scraped off, and the beauties of the palace were revived 
once more for the admiration of the world. -The Hall of Ambassa- 
dors appears to be an imitation of the hall in the Alhambra palace. 
It is in the Saracenic style, and no ornamentation is spared on it. 
In this hall was celebrated the marriage of Charles V. with Isabella 
of Portugal. In this saine hall was also enacted a tragedy. Pedro 
the Cruel having invited « king, named Rey Bermejo, under his 
roof, killed him for the sake of the invaluable jewellery he possessed. 
One of the priceless stones was presented by Pedro to Edward the 
Black Prince, and has ever since been shining in the royal crown 
of England. In the room next to this hall, the same inhuman 
monster invited his brother, on the pretence of showing him a gym- 
nastic exhibition, and got him assassinated. Its graceful columns are 
light, airy and delicate. There is a splendid bath used by Sultanas 
in the days of the Moorish supremacy. ‘There is, according to my 
guide, a tradition about Don Pedro, to the effect that after a royal 
beauty had taken her bath, the king and his courtiers testified 
to their love and reverence for her by drinking some of the water 
from the bath with much zest! The garden is in the Arab style, 
—fountains, tanks, seats and all. 


Another palace, Casa Pilato, is also adorned and beautified in 
the usual manner. It was originally a Moorish mansion, and 
there are inscriptions in Arabic on the walls. At the river bank 
is a round tower called Torre del Oro, which, in the old days, 
served as the key to the Al Kaiser palace. It was a watch-tower 
used for giving a timely warning on the approach of danger. 


November 10—Cordova, 53,0CO inhabitants, is an ancient 
Arab town. During the Moorish ‘predominance, it was regarded 
as the centre of European civilization, because in those days, from 
the eighth to the fifteenth century, all arts and sciences had been, 
as it were, the monopoly of the Arabs. As Bagdad and Damascus 
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wore the famous cities of Asia, so Cordova and Seville were the 
famous cities of Europe. But Cordova is not at all what it was in 
the past. 


What was once a mosque has been converted into a 
Christian Church. When the Moors came upon the scene, it 
was a Christian place of worship. ‘They first appropriated half of 
the building to their own use, and then the whole, giving 100,000 
gold dinars, equal to £ 440,000 at the present valuation, as com- 
pensation for the seizure. ‘The settlement was effected in 784 
A.D. by Abdul Rehman I., whose ainbition it was to raise here a 
mosque, outrivalling the best in Bagdad and Damascus, and to 
make Cordova a sort of Mecca of the West. In the pursuit of his 
object, he spent an enormous amount out of the State revenues in 
raising a stupendous pile, and devoted several hours daily to the 
superintendence of the work. He died the year after this great 
work was commenced, but his son, Hashim, continued it in the 
spirit of his father, and the construction was proceeded with such 
energy and rapidity that it was completed in ten years. ‘This 
world-famous mosque was 642 feet long and 462 feet broad, as it 
originally stood, but there have been many extensions and im- 
provements since then. When Ferdinand entered Cordova in 
triumph, one of his first orders was to consecrate the building as a 
Christian Church, and dedicate it to the Virgin Mary. He accord- 
ingly proceeded with the demolition of parts of the mosque, with 
the object of adapting the building to the shape and requirements 
of a place of Christian worship. In the meanwhile, Charles V. 
happened to come to Cordova, and when he saw with his own eyes 
the beauties of the grand and imposing pile, he was much enraged 
by the act of vandalism which had been perpetrated against it, and 
said that if he had known that sucha noble building was to be 
ruthlessly broken up, he would never have given permission to 
convert it into a church. ‘‘ What you have raised here in place of 
what you have destroyed,” he scornfully exclaimed, ‘‘might have 
been done at any other place. But what you have destroyed can 
never be replaced. For where else in the world will you see the 
like of 16?” . 


These words only denote a proper appreciation on the part of 
the monarch of the beauties of this noble work. It was the best 
among the mosques of the world. It was alight every night 
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with thousands of lamps. Fascinating was the loveliness of the 
paintings on the walls, Such a beautiful blending and harmony of 
colours! Its arches were radiant with garlands of precious stones 
in various colours. Alas! the splendour which surrounded and 
glorified the building has vanished. Envy and bigotry, ignorance 
and dullness, have done their very worst. Such of the beauties 
and wonders of the place as had survived the hand of barbarism 
were ruthlessly plastered over ! 


It is a building which was intended to be as durable as it was 
artistic. The walls are six feet thick, and were further strengthen- 
ed by forty-eight bastions, of which only a few now survive. 
There were sixteen entrances to the mosque. The outer gates, 
generally of the horse-shoe shape, were, ornamentally, in keeping 
with the rest of the building. Everywhere are to be seen Arabic 
texts in praise of the might and glory of God. The building is in 
the form of a square. Near the main gate is a tall tower, a 
hundred and ninety-three steps leading up to the summit. This is 
not the tower, as it stood originally when built by Khalif Abdu Reh.- 
man. ‘That was a thing of beanty, which having come to the 
ground ina storm, another was built in its place by Christians. 
But the new one is said to be a miserable ‘substitute for the 
original work. Beneath is the Court of Oranges, so called from 
the trees of this fruit being planted there. ‘They are now four 
centuries old. Here was a reservoir built by the same Khalif, 
where the Faithful, coming for prayers, used to wash their hands 
and feet. It is at present rather small in dimensions. But I 
infer from « boundary line of stones around it that it must have 
covered a larger area at first. Above this line is a gallery, 
where I suppose the devotees coming for their ablutions used to 
take rest or deposit their garments. Having entered the main 
gate, the visitor stands in front of a grand archway which enthralls 
his eyes. The arches are of shining pieces of marble, which is 
also the material used for the flooring, On the pillars and walls 
are sacred inscriptions from the Koran. I was struck with wonder 
at the sight. I have seen many beautiful mosques during my 
travels in Turkey, Syria, Egypt and Arabia, but I have nowhere 
seen a hall and archway approaching this one in beauty and 
splendour. Here is a most lovely niche, about nine feet deep in 
the wall, and 40 feet in circumference. It is septangular in 
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shape. The seat is of pure white marble and the conical canopy 
is of the same stone, both being hewn out of one big block. The 
six sides of the niche are adorned with graceful and exquisitely 
carved little pillars, surmounted by arches of equal beauty. Here 
was a desk, the like of which in beauty or value can be seen 
nowhere else in the world. It was a beautiful mosaic formed of 
pieces of gold and silver, marble and ivory, and precious woods. 
It cost in its day £250,000, which, according to the present value, 
is equivalent to £1,000,000. In this desk was deposited the 
Koran written by the Khalif Osman with his own hands. A box, 
lavishly studded with priceless pearls, diamonds, rubies and emeralds, 
was specially made for the reception of the sacred book, and the box 
used to be deposited in the desk. It is painful to relate that a few 
years ago, some one has made away with this invaluable treasure,— 
desk, box, Koran and all. Around this hall were chambers for the 
residence of the priests. Al Hakein the Second, who had built this 
part of the mosque in the year 961, had sent a special embassy to 
Constantinople, in order to bring competent artists and artisans 
for the decorations and embellishments of the place. They brought 
with them 3825 specimens of artware done on glass, stone and 
metal, of great loveliness and skill. The painting and carving on 
some of the pieces was so ingenious that at first sight one 
may suppose that some soft velvet or embroidered cloth 
was wrapped round them. In the tenth century, only Stamboul 
(Constantinople) workmen were capable of turning out such 
exquisite works of art. In the month of Ramzan the illuminations 
in the mosque were made on a specially grand scale, and there is 
no wonder that on such nights of dazzling beauty the mosque 
should look like a veritable garden of Paradise. Among the 
innumerable lights that shed their lustre around was a huge taper 
burning at the end of a gigantic wick, sixty pounds in weight. 
There were four lights of similar power throughout the building, 
and, besides, there were nearly three hundred chandeliers, which 
were all ablaze with light on these nights. 


As soon as I entered the mosque, a thrill of indescribable 
pleasure passed through me at the sight of so much splendour and 
beauty, tarnished as they have been. Words of admiration and 
praise of the men who could produce such a work of extraordinary 
merit spontaneously rise to the lips. Of pillars, in every variety 
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of form, grace and delicacy, there is a regular forest. One loves 
to lose himself in them. Of the 1,200 pillars that existed 
originally, 850 are still to be seen. They are all of marble, and 
everyone of them is hewn out of but one piece. And such a 
harmonious variety of colours presented by these columns! In 
the centre of the mosque is the pulpit, whence the preacher used 
to hold forth his discourses, and the wall around is covered with 
appropriate texts from the Koran. 


When Cordova was the principal city of the Arabs, there was 
here a grand palace for the Sultan’s residence. It has since 
suffered dilapidation and decay, and been put to base uses, being 
now aprison. In the days of its pride, the water was supplied to 
the palace baths from the river by means of machinery. The 
water was brought into the baths by this means till the 15th 
century. But as the machine created a deal of noise while at 
work, it was ordered by queen Isabella to be destroyed, because it 
disturbed her peace of mind, and troubled her in her occupations. 


The garden and reservoir of the old Arab times are still in 
existence. There is a quaintly picturesque old bridge, built origi- 
nally by Romans, and renewed afterwards by Mahomedans. In the 
streets of old Cordova, the street pavement to be seen to-day was 
made so far back as the year 850 in the reign of Abdu Rehman. 
The Moors were the first to make well-built roads in Europe. Of 
the 900 public baths durmg the Moorish sway, only two are now 
in a state of dilapidation. 


Three miles from Cordova are the remains of a palace, about 
which my guide informed me that it had been specially built by 
Abdu Rehman for his Sultana, Az Zahara. It was entirely of 
marble, and was embellished with some of the prettiest carving ima- 
ginable. The gate had over it an effigy of the queen. Tor the army 
of 6,300 females forming the Sultan’s harem, he had provided here 
300 baths. So engrossed was the Sultan in carrying forward the 
construction of the palace for his lady-love, that a devout Moslem as 
he was, he missed his attendance at prayers on two different Sab- 
bath days. Skilled artisans had betn imported from Constantinople, 
and 4,300 marble columns had been specially prepared for the 
palace in Rome, Tunis and other Italian cities. The total cost 
of the palace was 7,500,000 dinars, equal to £ 52,500,000. The 
amount was equal to a third of the total annual revenue of the 
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Sultan. There were two mosques, attached to the palace. But 
neither the palace, nor the mosques, now remain. ‘the barest of 
‘bare skeleton, or rather remnants of a skeleton, is all that now 
stands in place of the magnificent edifices. Man is perishable, and 
80 are all his works, however strong and durable. 


October 11—At Madrid I put up at the Hotel de Rome. The 
‘population is 510,000 which has settled on a hill in the shape of an 
open umbrella. It was twice conquered by the Moors from the 
Christians, and twice wrested from them by their enemies. Hiver 
since Alfonso VIII. had recovered it from the Moors in 1403, it 
never went back into their hands. The climate of Madrid being 
considered to be very suitable for delicate constitutions, the city was 
selected by Charles V. as his capital city. Afterwards Phillip IT. 
removed his court from Toledo to Madrid in 1560, and ever since 
then, the city has continued to rise in wealth, population and 
influence. So rapid have been the improvements made of late to 
the city, that within a short period it will take rank as one of the 
prettiest towns in Europe. | 


November 12—Went to see the Royal Palace. The roads to 
it are good and clean. The adornments of the palace and the city 
generally remind one of France. The picture gallery is most 
beautiful. After a number of grand mansions had been destroyed 
by earthquakes or other causes, Phillip V. took it into his head to 
rear one on the spot, outrivalling in splendour the famous palace of 
Versailles. The design he had prepared for it showed that he 
wanted to have it on an extraordinarily grand scale. Halls and 
rooms, courts and gardens, churches and chapels, forming portions 
of the grand edifice imagined by him, were to be on a scale of 
magnificence unrivalled in any other part of the world. But 
the original plan was modified, and the palace now standing has 
been built upon a less ambitious design. It has cost, excluding the 
foundation, £ 800,000. The basement is of granite, and higher up, 
marble stone is used. The roof is of slate, in which hollows have 
been made for the reception of pigeons. In the middle of the 
palace is a square, 140 feet on all sides. Around it is an open 
portico of thirty-six arches, and above it isa running gallery, with 
an equal number of arches. Four of the Roman emperors 
who were natives of Spain, have their statues here,—namely, 
Trajan, Adrian, Honorius, and Theodosius. The grand staircase 
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is of white and black marble. There are some fine marble effigies 
of lions. On the upper floor isa curious museum of clocks and 
watches. Ferdinand VII. and his son had a passion for 
collecting every kind of these recorders of time, for which they 
hunted up and down Europe. It was discovered that they 
were varying, even like the moods of the king. Charles V. had 
also a similar passion, and seeing that no two of them went 
exactly alike, he observed that they varied like human minds. 
This observation is similar to that of Pope, embodied in the 
couplet, 


"Tis with our judgments, as with watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


Of the thirty rooms on the upper floor, the best is thatfor the 
reception of foreign ambassadors. The dome is full of paintings, 
illustrative of the pride and pomp of Spanish monarchs. On 
the walls are hanging cloths of velvet, bright with sumptuous 
embroidery. Twelve huge mirrors add to the splendour of the hall. 
To the right of the throne where the king sat during the recep- 
tion, is the symbol of Wisdom, and to the left is that of Justice. 
The palace garden is quite in keeping with its surroundings. 


The Natural History Museum, founded by Charles ITI. in 
1769, contains an enormous skeleton of the Megatharium which 
has long been extinct. It has been here for a hundred years. A 
smaller skeleton of the same species of animal, discovered a few 
years ago near Madrid, 1s also lying here. There is an extensive 
collection of minerals. It is said that so rich is Spain in subter- 
ranean resources, that if all the wealth that is above its surface 
were employed in digging mines, it would yield a tenfold return. 
In the museum I saw a load-stone which, though itself but six 
pounds in weight, has kept suspended, by its power of attraction, a 
weight of sixty pounds. 


The picture gallery contains pictures by the greatest masters, 
the collection being unsurpassed in any other part of the world. 
The nucleus was formed with avout three hundred pictures of 
Spanish art collected by Ferdinand VII. Thereafter, only the very 
best works of art were added to the museum. They simply held 
my heart captive. The joy or sorrow depicted by the painter went 
straight to the heart. There are also staiues of extraordinary 
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merit. One of these is of a queen wearing a veil. The veil has 
been so exquisitely wrought, that you might imagine it was a real 
one made of cloth. 


Of the numerous squares in Madrid, the Plaza Mayor is the 
best. Bull-fights were held here. The square could accommodate 
50,000 spectators, while some thousands more could look at the 
national sport from the windows of the houses around. When 
such a performance was held, the windows and balconies, over-look- 
ing the arena, were let out to spectators at a high price. When 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., went in 1623 to 
Madrid for arranging the marriage with the Infanta Maria of Spain, 
he was entertained at a bull-fight in this very square. The 
Spaniards take immense delight in this cruel and barbarous sport. 
But the Royal Family is no longer giving it much countenance, 
and the sensible portion of the public holds aloof from it. 


Spanish women cover their heads with a kerchief. The males 
mostly shave their faces clean. Beggars are a great nuisance in 
Madrid. Vagrant children are a torment to the stranger. If the 
mob had known that I was one of the hated Moslems, I do not know 
how ill they might have used me. The common people are 
ignorant, indolent and hot-tempered. Laziness has begotten the 
vice of fraud and deceit. But Iam happy to say that the higher 
classes have little in common with the vices of the inferior orders. 
The Spaniards have attained great excellence in the art of dancing 
and singing. ‘Their musical instruments are very sweet. Justice, 
as dealt out in Spain, is by no means pure and untainted. 


T have spoken already of the ignorance of the lower orders. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that they should be furious and 
fanatical. Their lust for the shedding of innocent blood is shown 
in the bull-fights. Ifa Moor is found walking in the streets, he 
must deem himself very fortunate, should he escape severe handling 
by the bigotted mob. The Spaniards have still a fanatical hatred 

and horror of Moors, whose ancestors were their lords and masters. 


From Madrid I went straight to Paris. The route is across 
a mountainous country. Everywhere are fields of vine. The rail- 
way stations were dirty and sordid looking, and so were the people. 
There are thieves abroad, I had to pay fora short dose of sleep 
I had in the railway train at night with the theft of my umbrella. 
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On account of differences which have arisen with Morocco, Spanish’ 
troops are in the train on their way to the scene of the troubles. 
They enter the train with shouts of “Triumph to Spain!” The 
scene of the separation of the soldiers from their family is touch- 
ing in the extreme. In the midst of the war fever, I was in great 
fear about my own safety. Although I was in European habits, 
my nationality was somehow correctly guessed by the soldiery. 
They expressed their suspicion by shouting after me the significant 
word ‘‘Morocco!”? They thought I was a Moorish spy. I was 
much afraid of my life. But one burst of fanatical fury, and I 
might be undone! The officials used frequently to come to me 
to satisfy themselves by examining my passport. Some of them 
were men of imperious arrogance, who scowled at me furiously, 
and gave me plainly to understand that if it was discovered that I 
was a Moor, I should have to pay for it with my life! 


My original intention was to stop at Escurial and Toledo. 
But after these terrible forewarnings, I considered it safe to go 
straight to Paris. Crossing the Pyrennees, when the train stopped 
at Hendaya, I fervently thanked God for sparing me from the 
furious and fanatical mob. ‘The train to Paris being ready, I 
at once transferred myself to it, and was absolutely out of reach 
of danger. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FRANGE. 


Wonderful resources of the country—First visit—Marscilles—Palais Napoleon— 
Lyons—Paris—A few facts about it—Paris for the Parisian—The French 
character— Fascinations of Paris— Public gardens—Frenech newspapers— French 
and Spanish hotels, a contrast—Royal Museum—The Tuillery Palace and 
Gardens—Place de la Coneorde—An Egyptian obelisk —Ravages by the 
Communists—Palais de Bourhon—Magdelene Chureh—A Triumphal Arch— 
Hotel des Invalides—Napoleon’s tomb—The Bastille-—Palais de Justice— The 
Pantheon— Victor Hugo— The Palace of Industry- -The Zoo and Botanical Gar- 
dens—Place Vandome—Areaded streets— Beware of tramps '—A cloth factory— 
Portraits in wool— Underground Paris—The Charnel House--Church of Notre 
Dame—A city of pleasures—Happiness and misery—-The Commniunists— 
Versailles—St. Cloud— Crossing the Channel— Rough weather—- London. 


Vm will be remembered that I paid a flying visit to France in 

February 1887. So this is my second visit. This is a most 
fertile and resourceful country. It is a well-known fact that it 
paid off in ten years the enormous indemnity levied by Germany, 
amounting to £23,000,000. It speaks volmnes for the wonderful 
elasticity of the country. Crushing as was the defeat, France was 
not laid low by the blow. It has recovered from the defeat long 
since, and is rising higher and higher in the scale of civilization. 
Taught by the bitter lessons of the Franco-Gcrman war, it has 
gone on strengthening its military and naval resources. 


France is by far the largest of the republics in Kurope. The 
legislature is divided into the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
The President is appointed for a term of seven years. The 
country has witnessed many political upheavals; many bloody 
revolutions ; several alterations of government from republic to 
monarchy and vice versa. But the wonderful resources of the 
country, a8 well as the innate ingenuity of the natives, have ever 
kept France.in the fore-front of the Huropean powers. The 
commerce of France is most extensive. ‘he telegraph line 
extends over 64,800 imiles, and the total railway mileage comes to 
23,806. 


Qnd February 1887—As I have already stated, I visited this 
country for a few days during my first tour. I landed to-day at 
the busy dock of Marseilles, where the customs officers having 
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accepted my assurance that my baggage did not contain cigars or 
tobacco, I being a non-smoker, they allowed me to go, without more 
ado. I was struck with the busy activity of the city, even on my 
way tothe hotel. The population numbers 4,038,000. The harbour 
is as good as a lake, with accommodation for 1,000 vessels. The 
entry into the harbour is through a passage, a hundred yards in 
width, between two rocks, which are guarded by fortresses, The 
wall round Marseilles is four miles in circumference. The new 
town stunds separate from the old one. They are divided 
by a magnificent street passing between. There is little attrac- 
tive about the old town. ‘The new town is pretty with fine 
mansions, seven and eight stories high, broad and straight roads, 
and numerous open squares. It is three miles long, commencing at 
the sea-shore, and is flanked on cither side by extensive shops and 
fine iamansiois. Besides a pavement for pedestrians, there are 
separate tracks for private carriages, for omnibuses, carts and such 
other vehicles, and for the railway train. In the centre is a 
pretty garden. 

Marseilles is «a very old city. It was a Greek colony in 
600 B.C. It has suffered much from war, pestilence and political 
disturbances. It is its pride to have beaten back the Carthage- 
nians in olden times, and established many settlements along the 
coast. 

The Palais Napoleon is on an eminence which commands a 
bird’s-eye view of the city. The shops and restaurants are 
brilhant with gas and electric light at night. I was surprised at 
the pomp and gaiety of the town. 


February 3—News-boys were busy selling newspapers in the 
streets.: They are so cheap as to be within the means of an 
ordinary workman. Almost every one seems to buy a paper. 
There were a volunteer parade and a sham fight to-day. The 
sight interested me much, I saw some rare animals at the Zoo, 
and some first-rate works of art at the picture gallery. The women 
of Marseilles are very pretty. They go bare-headed, the hair 
being tied up in a knot behind. J.ike all French women, they are 
particular about their dress, and religiously follow the varying 
phases of Fashion. 

At noon, I was in a railway train on my way to Paris. The 
sight of fields and villages on the way was refreshing. Part of 
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the line runs parallel to the Rhone, the swiftest of European 
rivers. Arrived at Lyons, the following morning. Here I had 
to transfer myself to another train. I availed wyself of the short 
time at my disposal by going to see the Rhone at its confluence 
with another river, where the natural scenery is of the loveliest. I 
was charmed with Marseilles and was struck yet more deeply with 
Lyons. I was told that it was on the model of Paris, an 
observation which I found to be correct, when I afterwards saw 
the capital city. 


November 15—I stayed in Paris on this occasiou for ten days. 
Having arrived here to-day for the second time, I remained here 
for five days. No city in Europe is as beautiful as Paris—not 
even London. If London is a miniature world in itself, Paris is a 
garden of paradise. It is situated on both sides of the Seinne. 
Beyond the precincts of the city, there is an extensive prospect of 
fields and orchards, producing in the beholder feelings of peace 
and quiet. In its loveliness and natural situation I found Paris to 
be very superior to London. ‘The city is four miles in length 
and three in breadth. Its population is increasing every year. At 
present it numbers 2,447,950, that is about thrice as large as that of 
Bombay. It is surrounded by a rampart, twenty-one ules in 
circumference, with fifty-nine gates. At nine different places 
the ramparts have been broken down tv make room for the 
railway lines converging to the city. Of the thirty-six fortresses 
for the protection of Paris, eighteen have been built since the 
war with Germany, A fleet is stationed im the Scinne for the 
further protection of the city. Every precaution that human skill 
and resources can conceive of has been taken for the safety of 
this gay, bright, brilliant, beautiful city. The sanitation of this 
great city costs an Immense amountevery year. The expenditure 
on road repairs and general cleanliness is fourteen million francs ; 
while lighting, including some other incidental charges, costs 
seven million Francs. All else is on a similar scale of magnifi- 
cence and grandeur. The public gardens testify to the great skill 
of the French in horticulture. 


It looks as if the city is made for the Parisian, and the 
Parisian is made for the city. The pretty, joyous and brilliant 
city, with its varieties of diversions and dissipations, affords 
unbounded scope for the pleasure-loving Parisian to have his fill, 
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It would appear as if pleasure is the business of his life,—as.if 
there were nothing more serious to engage his mind than 
theatres and operas, gambling and horse-racing, riding, driving 
and boating, eating and drinking! But beneath all this outward 
aspect of frivolity lies the real French character. Asa nation, the 
French are, active and industrious ; their peasantry practise, In a 
remarkable degree, the virtues of thrift and labour. They know 
how to make money. They are wedded to liberty, for which they 
have suffered much in the past,—not always for real liberty though ! 
In morals the gay and careless Frenchman is not overstrict, and, 
therefore, he is inferior to some other nations of Europe in 
martial qualities. The French are genial, good-natured and 
affable—not vulgar or arrogant like the commonalty of Spain or 
Italy. I was charmed, us much with the French people, as with 
their capital city. 


Paris has come into prominent notice since the days of the 
Roman Empire. It was then known as Lutetia. Julius Casar, 
who had brought an invasion against Gaul, having conquered this 
city, bad commenced its fortification. Other Roman emperors 
had selected the city for their permanent residence. The siege of 
Paris by the Germans in the war of 1870 is the most memorable of 
modern times. It lasted for four months and a half, and terrible were 
the sufferings and privations of the besieged. ‘They held out till they 
were compelled by the extreme ot dire necessity to surrender. 


Charmed as I was with Marseilles and Lyons, the fascinations 
of Paris put them entirely in the shade. There are no words for 
a man of my limited capacity to describe in adequate terms all I 
saw and felt. Although the city is inhabited on both sides of the 
belne, the dividing Ime of the river has, in a manner, been 
effaced by numerous good bridges thrown across it. The inter- 
connnunication, therefore, is of the easiest. One of the best 
bridges is that which is named after the famous battle of 
Austerlitz. There is a tablet commemorating the names of the 
French officers killed in the battle. Pont du Jour and Pont 
d’ Jena are also tine bridges. Sqme of the bridges are adorned with 
statues. Near Pont d’ Jena is the famous Hiffel Tower. Among 
the equestrian statues, the one which attracts most attention is 
that of Joan of Arc, equipped in the full panoply of war, holding 
aloft the national standard j in her hand. 
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There is no lack of ornamental fountains in Paris. An 
Englishman, named Sir Richard Wallace, has erected several at 
his own expense. They are in places most frequented by the 
working classes, for whom they are particularly intended. There 
is also no lack of beautiful gardens in Paris. ‘The Bois de 
Bulogne is the best. It covers 2,250 acres of ground. In this 
garden there are seventy artificial lakes of various sizes, some of 
which are named after American lakes. ‘There are islands and 
isthmuses, creeks and bays, ports and wharves, miniature streams 
and water-falls. There is also excellent provision for refreshments 
and diverse entertainments. 


November 15, 1893—I now revert to the impressions of my 
second tour. ‘This is the day on which I set foot again in Paris. 
The gay Parisian does not strike me asa very religious person. 
His liberty merges into license. Almost every Frenchman knows 
to read and write, and therefore the sale of newspapers is most 
extensive. French newspapers are small in size. ‘lhe readers do 
not like long, heavy articles. Small, smart, pungent paragraphs 
are generally served up for their delectation ; so that he who runs 
may read them. The Paris hotels, though somewhat cheaper than 
those of Madrid, ure far superior in point of food, accommodation 
and comfort to the latter. In the Spanish hotels two meals are 
served ina day, while in those of Paris there are three regular 
meals—breakfast, tiffin and dinner. And how splendid and richly 
equipped are these hotels! ‘They are regular palaces, fitted up 
with every comfort. As Chinamen drink tea in place of water, so 
most Frenchmen seem to drink wine in place of the natural 
beverage. 

The theatre, where I went to-night, is regarded as the grandest 
in all Kurope. Commenced in 1861, it took fourteen years before 
it was completed. It has cost thirty six million francs. It is 
richly embellished with statues, including those representing, 
Music, Poetry, Drama, and soon. The dresses and the scenery 
were superb. The scenery was a wonderfully exact copy of nature, | 
and I was mightily pleased with it. 


November 16—Went to see the Royal Museum, one of the 
richest in Hurope. It would take up several pages, if I were even 
ta give even a bare list of all I saw within its walls. There are noble 
paintings on canvass and the museum walls, statues of great men 
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of ancient and modern times, carvings on stone and metal, stained 
glass work, designs of remarkable gardens and buildings, models of 
ancient palaces of Assyrian and other kings, Egyptian temples and 
mummies, wrapped up in cloth of gold, manuscripts written on the 
papyrus leaf, including some bearing Pehelvi inscriptions, which 
were brought from Persia by Heraclius, Egyptian writings woven into 
cloth, Arabic writings on earthen plates, the famous inscriptions 
and pictures on stone celebrating events relating to the Hakhamini 
dynasty of Persia, fragments of the stone’figures of the gigantic 
bulls of Persepolis, valuable diamonds and jewellery, Napoleon’s 
sword with its richly jewelled hilt aud scabbard, and ten thousand 
other things. 

November 17—The Louvre Palace is a magnificent and jmpos- 
ing building on the bank of the River Seinne. It was at first 
constructed by Philip Augustus, but the original was completely 
renovated and extended by Francis I., whose successors went on 
adding toits beauties and dimensions. Within the last fifty years, 
another pile was raised, and the new Louvre Palace formed the 
connecting link between the old one and the Tuileries. The 
frontage is interesting with fifty columns, standing in pairs. There 
is an ornamental gallery running round the first floor, where are 
to be seen numerous emblems of triumph. But the work has not 
yet been completed. ‘he central portion, called King Henry the 
Fourth’s Pavilion, is of exceptional beauty. The palace is strewn 
with statues of eminent personages, and mythical and syimbolical 
figures. ‘The central square is filled with eftigies of persons noted 
in history, science and literature. 


The Tuillery Palace is even older than the Louvre, having 
been commenced in 1564. Alas, lashed into fury by the reverses 
sustained at tha hands of Germany, the mob ransacked and des- 
troyed it in the year 1871! The frontage has been so cruelly and 
ruthlessly destroyed, the work of devastation, so far as that is 
concerned, has been so complete and unsparing, that it is considered 
impossible to restore it to its original form. Several portions of 
the palace have been rebuilt since’ the year 1886. When I saw 
the palace, if was moving to recall the variety of historical associa- 
tions connected with it. Here in 1662, Louis XIV. and Maria 
Theresa gave a ball and a banquet, which were on a scale so grand 
and lavish, that the palace has received from that event the 
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name of Palace du Carrousal. Here is an arch of triumph, raised 
in 1805 by Bonaparte. During the throes of the French Revolu- 
tion, the rebels had wreaked their vengeance upon the Tuilleries; 
and the same palace, being the residence of the last Emperor of 
the French was attacked by a wild and furious mob of Communists. 


The Tuulery Gardens occupy seventy-five acres of ground. 
They are charmingly situated along the riverside. A band plays 
twice a week, for the public delectation. There are numerous 
statues in bronze and marble. ‘There is one of the Grecian law- 
giver, Themestocles, and another of Alexander fighting with a lion. 
There are mythical representations in marble, as well as of the 
four Seasons. The garden is made very beautiful with trees and 
plants, fountains and lakes, cocl arcades and bowers. 


To the west of the gardens is the Place de la Concorde, one 
of the very best and largest squares in the world. It is surrounded 
by columns. At each corner is a small pavilion, on top of which 
are large statues symbolical of sone of the principal cities of 
France, such as Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen, Brest, 
Strasbourg &c. Since the year 1870, the statue representing the 
last named city is crowned on occasions, with emblems of mourning 
in memory of the disaster suffered by the French arms. ‘To the 
north and the south are large fountains, thirty feet high. There 
are statues around, one of them being that of Triton. Exactly in 
the centre of the square 1s an Egyptian obelisk of granite, bearing 
hieroglyphical inscriptions. Lt was discovered among the ruins 
of Thebes. Although the pillar is eighty feet high and 240 tons 
in weight, it has been hewn out of but one block of stone. The 
square is associated with painful memories. Here it was that 
Louis XVI. was beheaded, and 3,000 nore became the victims of 
the Revolution. 


One of the mansions devastated by the Communists in 1871 
was the Royal Palace, which had been originally designed for’ 
Cardinal Richelieu, and had been subsequently much enlarged 
and improved. ‘The palace bas been repaired since the outrage 
committed on it. The grand iron staircase is very imposing in 
appearance. At present the palace accommodates different public 
offices, and in the galleries are fashionable shops of jewellery and 
finery, as wellas some restaurants, The garden around is excellent. 
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There is a gun which goes off of itself at mid-day, by the concen- 
trated heat of the sun brought to bear upon it. 


Palais de Bourbon, built for the Duchess of Bourbon in 1722, 
is now the meeting place of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
palace library contains 150,000 volumes. Specimens of the fine 
art greatly add to its beauty. 


The Magdelene Church is worth seeing. It is in the form of 
an ancient Grecian temple. In the neches are the images of 
saints and other religious persons. On the bronze gates of the 
church are delineated scenes from the Bible. Poor Mary Mag- 
delene is represented in various places as prostrating herself at the 
feet of Jesus Christ. 


The Are de Triaomphe de VEtoile is a memorial of the 
victories achieved by Napoleon Bonaparte. This splendid piece 
of architecture has cost £400,000. On the sides are pictures of 
the triumphs won by Napoleon, and in the dome are represent- 
ations of about a hundred and fifty battles. From the summit 
you have a very pretty view of the city. ‘he arch is in a centre 
where twelve roads meet. 


At the Hotel des Invalides is the tomb of Napoleon. It is 
made of red granite stone from the mines of Finland, presented 
by Czar Nicholas I. Around it are representations and memo- 
rials of the exploits of the conquerer. The building is for soldiers 
incapacitated for their work. It is very fine, having a large dome. 
In the front isa battery consisting of guns taken in different 
wars from the enemy. All the four floors of this building are filled 
with memorials of military achievements. A statue of Mars finds 
a very fitting place in this mansion. Among the other numerous 
statues is one of Napoleon. Although the place contains 
accommodation for 5,000 soldiers, no more than 500 at present 
live here. 

The Place de la Bastille is a square on the site of the famous 
prison of old. In the middle is a pretty tower, called Colome de 
Juillet, which is 155 feet high. On the top is a statue of Liberty, 


A portion of the Palais de Justice was destroyed by the rebels 
in 1871. It was, however, soon restored. There are several 
frontages, every one of which is pretty with arches, pillars, statues 
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and engraving. ‘There are statues symbolizing Truth, Justice, 
Wisdom, Power &c. 


The Pantheon is something like the Westminster Abbey of 
England. It is on the spot where Genevieve, the patron 
saint of Paris, was buried. The Constituent Assembly of France 
had reserved it for the burial of the illustrious dead. But since 
1851 it was converted into a place of public worship. In 1885, 
it was once more converted into a place for the reception of the 
illustrious dead, the first person whose mortal remains were there- 
after buried here being Victor Hugo. 

A portion of its frontage has been adorned with pillars in the 
style of the Greek temples of old. Ou the top is a pretty engrav- 
ing in the wall, where France, with History on one side of her and 
Liberty on the other, is represented as offering the palm leaf to 
her illustrious sons. The unages of the recipients of this e@ift are 
to be seen to the right and left of her. There are similar repre- 
sentations on the principal gates and the doors. A magnificent 
dome rises from the centre of the Pantheon, 250 feet from the 
ground. ‘here are columns surrounding the dome. ‘There are 
four tablets fixed in these pillars, on which are engraved the names 
of men who fell in the defence of law and lberty in 1830, 

The building in which the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was held 
is now known as the Palace of Industry. Here are held annual 
industrial shows and other fairs. his is a large square building of 
two storeys, with a very lovely frontage. As soon as you enter the 
gate, you see engravings In stone depicting various nations bringing 
their wares to the Paris Bxhibition. Highabove them allis a grand 
statue of France, who is represented as crowning Art and Industry 
with chaplets of flowers. On either side of her are angels looking 
with approving benevolence upon the scene. Beneath the statue are 
images of some eminent men. ‘The building stands in Champs 
Elysées, w hich j is a Charming public resort, opposite the 'Tuilleries. 

The Paris Zoo and botanical garden, known as Jardin des 
Plantes, covers seventy-seven acres of ground. The collection of 
fishes, birds and beasts, of bypeds, quadrupeds and creeping things, 
is immense. They are natives of all parts of the world and all its 
climes. There are skeletons of the gigantic animals that have long 
since been extinct. There is a skeleton of a whale forty-five feet 
long. There are bones of the different races that have peopled the 
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earth. Besides the vast collection of living animals, there are 
several rooms full of stuffed specimens. In connection with the 
gardens is a magnificent library of 800,000 books. There are 
200,000 specimens of mineral products, and 500,000 of botanical 
varictics. 


Among the many beautiful squares is the Place Vendome, 
where is a tower, a hundred and fifty feet high. On its exterior 
Walls are exhibited plates, made of the cannon seized from the 
Austrians, and bearing representations -ol leading events of the 
war of 1805. On the top isa statue of Napoleon, clad in the 
garments of a Roinan emperor. 


Besides public squares, churches, palaces, gardens and 
museums, there are arcaded streets which add much to the beauty 
of Paris. There are two hundred such streets. ‘hey are infested 
by beggars and trumps, who are ready to offer their service, under 
some specious pretence, to the stranger. But one imust beware 
of them. 

I devoted one day to a visit to the cemeteries and the Dead 
House. In the latter I saw the corpses of a male and a fc male. 
The female had been murdered by some one. Such crimes are of 
freqnent occurrence in Paris. . 


There is a government manufactory for turning out a species 
of cloth of a very fine and delicate texture, which is highly 
esteemed. The weaver does his work with bis back to it. I also 
saw here some excellent portraits in woolen embroidery. The 
work is so skilfully done that one will easily mistake it from a 
little distance for otl-painting. The factory is also known for 
turning out very superior carpets. 

The underground sewers of Paris are worth seeing. 'The 
subterranean region is flushed with water from the Seinne which is 
introduced into it by means of a pumping machinery. One can 
examine this region by going about in a boat. 


Another curious sight of Paris are the gigantic pits dug 
beneath the surface im former times for throwing into them the 
men killed during the Revolutionary periods. The bones of about 
six million human beings are said to be rotting in this dreadful 
charnel house. Special permission has to be taken for seeing it. 
All is dark within, and the guide has to carry a torch with him. 
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Ninety-oue steps take you down into this region of the dead. It 
is an awful sight. 


The church of Notre Dame is meinorable. It was built in 
the 12th century. It has two towers, each 264 feet high. The 
bell in one of the towers weighs 322 hundredweights. his 
monster bell is tolled on great state occasions only. There are 
huge pillars within. ‘There are statues of Louis AIIT, and XIV., 
and an equestrian one of Charlemagne. The place is lavishly 
adorned with paintings and engravings. 


Ifa man wants to spend his life in one round of pleasures, he 
cannot select for himself a better place than Paris. He will not 
feel, amidst its dissipations and distractions, how the days are 
flying away. But by the side ofits gaiety and wealth, there is also 
a great deal of nisery aud poverty. There are extremes of superflu- 
ous riches and wretched poverty. The state of the very poor is piti- 
able, indeed. While the rich enjoy all the comforts and luxuries 
which wealth can bring, these poor, miserable, helpless creatures, 
live half-starved on stale crumbs in dark, noisome, holes! 


The Communists have their colony at Belle Ville, outside the 
city. ‘Their socialistic doctrines, leading to rapine and anarchy, 
are simply monstrous. ‘Vhey will kill, burn or plunder without the 
slightest compunction. It is absurd to say that all men have an 
equal claim to the goods of this world, and it is impossible to carry 
out such a doctrine in practice. The colony of Communists saw 
their opportunity, during the confusion attendant on the Franco- 
German war, wid in their rage for ruin and rapine, they destroyed 
some of the finest mansions and the best works of art. 


One may linger for months in Paris, and yet he may not 
be satiated with its charms. But I was unable to stay here long. 
However, before leaving, I went to Versailles. The palace was 
built by Louis XIV., in the seventeenth century at an enormous 
cost of forty million pounds. Among the statues of eminent men 
is an equestrian one of bronze of this monarch. The French 
kings have ceased to live here sitce the Revolution of 1789. The 
German King William was declared as Emperor of Germany in 
this very palace after the termination of the war. The park and 
grounds attached to the palace are twenty miles in circumference. 
They are beautifully laid out. 
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Another noteworthy place, St. Cloud, which was visited by me, 
is afew miles from Paris. You may go there by steamer or railway. 
This was a favourite resort of Napoleon III. There are several 
ruins of mansions, which were destroyed by the Germans during 
the war. One of the finest of the palaces was involved in the 
cannonade, fired by the French themselves against the enemy. 


I now turned in the direction of London. The channel was 
very rough, with heavy rain aud high wind. The steamer had to 
return to Dieppe, where we passed two.-days. The storm was 
simply terrific. I never witnessed anything like it m the course 
of my wanderings. Although the storm had inuch abated, when 
we set sail, the sea was still exceedingly rough, and our steamer 
was tossed about like a feather. How anxious I was to see myself 
once more on land! JI had heard that the English Channel was 
generally very rough. | had now the bitterest taste of it! I 
thanked God, us I stepped on the pier at New Haven. I immedi- 
ately took train for London, 
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AgHERE was a great deal to excite my wonder and admiration 
in many things I saw in Europeand America. But Kingland 
stands above all the countries of the world. Rome was once 
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styled ‘Mistress of the World,” and if there is any country 
which in these days has the greatest right to this proud title, it 18 
England. She is the mistress of the seas. She has long main- 
tained her supremacy, both on land and water. Her possessions 
extend over all parts of the globe. Her voice is predominant in 
the Councils of Europe. Asin arms, so in arts and sciences, in 
trade and commerce, in politics and civilization, she is in the van- 
guard of the great powers of the West. Her glorious constitution, 
and her national character, great energy, indomitable pluck and 
daring, and dagged perseverance, have won her wealth, power and 
renown. ‘This is why, though so small in area, the British Isles are 
so mighty and powerful. America is a great republic, and France 
is one. But Liberty and Justice shine in their truest colour and 
richest splendour in England under a wisely lunited monarehy. 
While the reigning sovereign exercises a vast influence for good, 
the constitution over which she presides is fully representative. 
All political power and authority proceeds from the people, and 
the ministers are responsible to the people. A monarchy, 
existing under such conditions, is a blessing ; and thrice blessed is 
the country which, enjoying such a constitution, has above ita 
sovereign like Queeu Victoria, endowed with some of the noblest 
qualities that adorn a woman, and regarding all her subjects in the 
West and the East with the gentle kindness and affection of a 
mother. 


You can have an idea of the greatness of England, and of 
the sources of that greatness, from London, the first city in the 
world. In itself, it is a world 1 muniature. Its teeming 
population, forming a vast beehive, numbers among it represent- 
atives from all parts of the world. It is the centre of world-wide 
commerce and of various arts and industries. It is the chosen 
home of the Mother of Parliaments. ‘Che roar of its immense 
and unceasing traffic is simply bewildering. Its enormous wealth 
is in painful contrast with the extremes of poverty and wretched- 
ness. ‘he West Hnd is as far removed in this respect from 
parts of the Kast End, as the West is from the East. The same 
city which boasts of proud mansions, immense trade and 
untold riches, is also the abode of squalid poverty, and of 
the crimes which degradation and poverty bring with them. 
The poorest of the poor are hving most miserably, on un- 
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wholesome and insufficient food, in wretched holes, where the 
light of heaven is dim, and its breath is charged with the impurities 
of the surroundings. 


The first city in the world in wealth and commerce, London 
is also above all other cities in its population, which is five 
million, and in its extensive area. It measures 6Y0 square miles, 
with 6,600 miles of streets and roads, one million public gas 
lamps, more than 50,000 buildings, 1,100 churches, 500 hotels, 
and an export trade amounting to tts. 1,002,500,000. Conceive, if 
you can, what this immense trade figure means. In the course of 
these notes, I have given a number of figures. Does any one of 
them approach this total even at a distance? Within a century, 
the population of London has risen tive fold, from one million to 
five. Whatdo you think of the giant strides made in wealth, 
commerce, and importance by a city which has grown to such vast 
dimensions? And in spite of its population, so miserably over- 
crowded in some parts, the mortality of the city has, by degrees, 
been brought down to only 21 per thousand ! 


The city has grown and thriven, in spite of plagues, fires 
and storms. Even artificial checks were sought to be imposed 
on its growth. Elizabeth and James were opposed to its 
expansion. In 1656 a fine was imposed upon the houses that 
were proposed to be built, and a house tax was levied upon all 
buildings. Sir Christopher Wren had prepared a design for 
building London anew, and had it been carried out, London would 
have been a city of unrivalled beauty. It is calculated that if 
all the buildings in London were made to stand side by side, in 
arow, they would make a belt across Hurope and Asia, from 
Gibraltar to Kamaschatka! And stillit is growing and expanding, 
from year to year! 


London is not at all so pretty as Paris to Jook at. But it is far 
superior to the French capital in many points of substantial 
importance. Its one great drawback is the smoke issuing from 
the countless chimneys of its houses. It makes the look of the city 
dull and dismal. Whole streets have been rendered sooty with it. 
It spoils your white linen. It hangs like a black cloud above, 
spreading a dark veil over the fair face of the sun. Yet London isa 
city of surpassing and absorbing interest. Take a seat on the 
top of an omnibus, and go through the busy thoroughfares. You 
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will like it immensely. Broad roads swarming with people; 
grand buildings, pretty squares and fountains, statues of eminent 
men and memorial monuments. Densely crowded as you will 
find Charing Cross, King William Street and other busy thorough- 
fares, the immense concourse of men near the Bank of England 
beats them all. The passing carriages, to be counted by thou- 
sands, form one interminable procession, and the pedestrians form 
amass so solid and so teeming, that one has to elbow his way 
through it with much roughing and difficulty. Amidst such huge 
traffic, it is no easy matter for the bewildered stranger to cross 
the road. Equally busy with traffic is the old bridge across the 
Thames. It is stated that 500,000 persons and 20,000 carriages 
pass over it daily ! 


There was but one bridge across the Thames, the London 
Bridge, till the middle of the eighteenth century. But since then, 
twenty more have been built, besides railway bridges, in order to 
meet the growing requirements. The London Bridge was 
originally of wood. After it was burnt down, one of stone was 
substituted. The present one was built in 1831, at a cost of 
£2,000,000. Another well-known bridge is the Westminster 
Bridge, which has cost £400,000. ‘hen there is the Black 
Friars Bridge, pretty and light in appearance. But being made 
of soft stone, it is already showing signs of decay. The Waterloo 
Bridge was opened in the year following the great battle. It is 
built of granite, and is so solid and substantial that one feels as if 
it will last for ever. It has cost one million sterling, all collected 
ky private subscription ! 


I was intent upon seeing all that I could of London, and 
seeing it well. So I footed it, as much as I could. Tra- 
falgar Square is one of the most beautiful in London. Con- 
spicuous in it, is the statue of Nelson, raised on a pedestal, a 
hundred and seventy-seven feet high. By its side are enormous 
lions in stone, symbolizing the power and might of England. 
There is also an equestrian statue of Charles I. near Charing 
Cross, where is a large railway station of the same name. ‘The 
traffic, both vehicular and pedestrian, at this place is immense. 
To the north of Trafalgar Square, the building which attracts 
most attention is the National Gallery containing over a thousand 
pictures by some of the best artists. It is visited by one million 
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persons every year. Livery picture has below it its name, as well 
as the name of the artist. The art treasure is the product of the 
very best artistic genius of the world. 


The London Monument marks the spot where the great and 
devastating fire of 1666 had its origin. It owes its existence to the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren, and is in the vicinity of London 
Bridge. The view of the vast city from the top is deeply interesting. 
The same celebrated architect has built the renowned Cathedral 
of St. Paul, raised on the spot where fotmerly stood a Temple of 
Diana, and afterwards a Christian church built in A. D. 610, 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire. St. Paul’s is the best 
cathedral in London, but it cannot be compared with the magnifi- 
cent churches I saw in Milan and Seville, and still less with St. 
Peter’s of Kome. The carving done in the woodwork is excellent. 
There are statues of Howard, the philanthropist, Dr. Johnson, 
Hallam, Nelson, Sir William Jones and other eminent men. 
There are also marble tombs of Nelson and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. There are two towers on either side of the dome, in one of 
which are bells, and in the other is a huge clock. One of the 
bells is «a monster, thirty feet in circumference and weighing 
11,000 pounds. This bell is rung only on very great and solemn 
state occasions. ‘'lhere is comfortable accommodation for 3,000 
worshippers in this cathedral. 


There is a whispering gallery, where a person standing at one 
end can make himself audible by the lowest of whispers at the other. 
The Smithfield Market is on the site which is memorable for the 
victims of religious fanaticism who were put to death by the 
Bloody Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. The roof being 
of glass, the market is very well lighted. Cheapside is a 
crowded street, lined with magnificent shops. Thenthere are Bread 
Street and Milk Street, so called from the trade carried on here 
in these articles. The Mansion House is a grand building, which, 
though it has been a hundred and fifty years in existence, is little 
the worse for its age, except that its walls are begrimed with the 
all-pervading J.ondon smoke. Here lives the Lord Mayor 
of London in great style and splendour, like a king. In this 
building is what is known as the Egyptian Hall, which is used for 
holding big public meetings, or grand entertainments and recep- 
tions. The dinner to which the Ministers are invited once a year 
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is a very grand function, on which a very large sum of money 
is expended. Opposite the Mansion House is the Bank of 
England, a huge pile, under whose dome are lying coins of the 
value of twenty million sterling. The original building was con- 
structed in 1738; but it has undergone many extensions and 
improvements to meet the growing requirements. It is not a 
striking building from without: but, within, it is well decorated in 
some parts. Here is a statue of Peabody, the poor man’s friend, 
by the side of that of the Duke of Wellington—a curious juxta- 
position. The Victoria Embankment, running by the side of the 
Thames for about a mile and a half, is a fine, broad, road, a 
hundred feet in width. The trees, planted on either side of it, 
form a pleasant avenue, and there are also gardens with the 
statues of eminent men. The work of constructing the embank- 
ment lasted from 1864 to 1870, and has cost two million sterling. 
Cleopatra’s Needle, standing here, adds to the attractiveness of 
the place. The minaret was obtained from Mahomed Ali, the 
Khedive of Egypt in 1877. 


Fleet Street, full of associations connected with the struggles 
and quarrels of the authors of a bygone age, commences at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and ends at the Strand. Here are the new Law Conrts, 
built in the Gothic style. They have cost a million pounds. 
Lincoln’s Inn is in its neighbourhood, where are a large library, a 
curious old church and a dining hall, reminding one of the days of 
the Tudor kings. The Covent Garden market for vegetables is to 
the north of Waterloo Bridge. Itis one of the magnificent proper- 
ties owned by the Duke of Bedford. Near it is the Royal Italian 
Opera House. Pall Mall Street is noted for the celebrated clubs 
situated in it, such as the Athznium, the Reform, the Carlton, the 
Army and Navy, and soon. In thisstreet is Marlborough House, 
the residence of the Prince of Wales. 


In St. James’s Square are lordly mansions and palatial 
clubs. The St. James’s Palace, built by Henry VIII. was used as 
the royal residence till the year 1809. The marriage of Queen 
Victoria was celebrated in the chapel belonging to this palace. 
Another palace, known as Clarence House, is the London residence 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. Stafford House contains art treasures, 
Bridgewater House being also used for the same purpose. 
St. James’s Park built by Henry VIII., and afterwards extended 
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and adorned by Charles II., is a nice place for a walk. The 
Buckingham Palace is the London residence of the Queen. 


Hyde Park is the bést of the London gardens, and is also the 
most popular resort. It is becoming notorious as the favourite spot 
for the meetings of socialists and the working classes, who assemble 
here for airing their grievances. Our illustrious countryman, Mr. 
Dadabhai Navrojee, « man of wide sympathies and liberal views, 
has been championing the cause of the poor, in some of whose politi- 
cal demonstrations he has taken an active part. An artificial river, 
the Serpentine, divides Hyde Park from the Kensington Gardens. 
Many people go to enjoy a sail on the river. On both sides of it 
the garden grounds are made so charming with plants, trees and 
flowers that one does not like to leave the place. To the south of 
the Kensington Gardens is the Albert Memorial, a splendid Gothic 
column, a hundred and seventy-five feet in height, and adorned 
with statues. There is a large statue of Prince Albert beneath an 
elegant roof. Near this region is the Royal Albert Hall, with 
accommodation for 8,000. Here concerts and other entertain- 
ments take place. The hall has cost £200,000. I once went to 
a concert in which 1,000 persons took part, half the number of the 
performers being girls. I was awe-struck with the splendour and 
magnificence of the performance. The orchestra consisted of 125 
persons. What charming music! How beautiful the female 
forms that danced and sung on the stage! How delicious the 
whole scene! It will be long, very long, before the impression 
made by the entertainment on my mind will grow dim. The 
swelling notes of the grand organ, which accompanied the singing, 
lent an awful grandeur to the music. ‘lhe whole house waa filled 
with spectators. Carried away by the enchantment of the scene, 
I felt, as if I was in some wonderland. 


I had reserved three days for seeing the British Museum, 
The South Kensington Museum is on a smaller scale, but none 
the less remarkable. It was established in 1857, with the govern- 
ment contribution, amounting to one million sterling, which was 
supplemented by liberal donations from private persons. The 
museum is a huge storehouse of almost everything under the sun, 
belonging both to ancient‘as well as modern times. I am afraid 
even just to enumerate a few of the articles forming part of this 
collection. The task would be simply bewildering. 
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There is no lack of large public hospitals in London. Among 
the most remarkable of these are the St. Thomas and the Green- 
wich Hospitals. The latter is an asylum for old and infirm sailors 
and soldiers, and attached to it is the Royal Naval College. 


When I went to see the Windsor Castle, I was fortunate 
enough to pick up the acquaintance in the railway train of 
Mr. John Stack, an Irish Member of Parliament, representing 
North Kerry. He was very kind and good to me. He showed 
me round the Castle, gave mea letter of admittance to Parlia- 
ment House, and sitting by my side in the Strangers’ Gallery, 
he pointed out to me some of the leading members of the House. 
I had heard that the Irish were a genial and hospitable people, and 
this gentleman proved the truth of this by his own conduct 
towards me. Windsor Castle occupies over 500 acres of ground, 
and has been in existence for the last 800 years, the first Norman 
king having had his residence in this place. The Castle Park 
is 1,800 acres in area. One of its beauties is an umbrageous 
avenue of elm trees, three miles in length. There is a round 
tower so high as to command a view of twelve districts. And 
what shall I say of the royal pomp, magnificence and splendour of 
the palace halls! Iam at a loss to know what to describe and what 
to omit. In a word, itis in every way afitting residence of a sove- 
reign of the British Empire. Costly jewellery, invaluable pictures, 
furniture of the very best, rich hangings and tapestry and the 
richest of embroidery and painting— these astonish and dazzle the 
beholder at every turn. There are three or four big rooms, full of 
treasures received from India, including the famous Peacock 
Throne. 


[ next visited Hampton Court, thirteen miles from London, 
which was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and made over by him to 
Henry VIII. This was a favourite residence of Charles I., and 
after him, of Oliver Cromwell. At present it is the abode of 
pensioners onl the Civil List. The Kew Gardens contain plants 
and trees of every country and every clime. ‘Three miles from 
here is Richmond Park, im whose extensive grounds are over 
2,000 stags. 


There are many theatres and music halls in London of 
various degrees of magnificence. Some of the play-houses are 
like palaces on a small scale. The Lyceum is the best known, as 
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being associated with Sir Henry Irving and Mass Ellen ‘Terry. 
The music, the scenery, and the acting are charming. Whata 
painful contrast between this, and our miserable Indian plays and 
players! And how enchanting is their music! How sweet and 
heavenly! Our people cannot have an idea of the marvellous 
capacity of the human voice and the wonderful progress made by 
European musicians in its development, unless they hear it 
attentively for themselves. Higher and better classes of people 
generally attend the high class theatres, while the music halls and 
inferior play-houses are the favourite resorts mostly of the inferior 
orders. 


I went one day to the celebrated show of Madame Tussaud. 
The wax figures were so life-like and true that from a short 
distance one is easily deceived into the belief that they are so 
many living men and women. The statues comprise those of 
royalties, heroes, statesuien and ministers, poets and literary and 
scientific men. So faithful are the likenesses that we can at once 
identify the person, whom we have seen, from his counterfeit 
presentment in the show, and if we did not know him before, we 
should have no difliculty in recognizing him after we have once 
seen his figure in this rare and ingenious collection. 


The trade of London is to be estimated by millions, and still it 
promises to grow and expand. New inventions and new develop- 
ments have long retained for Jingland her superiority in the 
commerce of the world. There is no end of factories for turning 
out all sorts of articles. ‘The docks and wharves, miles long, 
are busy with thousands of work-people. ‘There are ten large 
docks in London, of which the West India Dock is, perhaps, the 
greatest. It has cost a magnificent sum, but it also yields a 
splendid return. Some ofthe depots for the storage of goods are 
so large that there are vehicles for going about in them. 
A grand road, three miles and a half long and seventy feet broad, 
styled the Commercial Road, leads to these docks. It is 
nateworthy that all these docks, costing several million sterling, 
are the fruit entirely of private enterprise. They testify amply 
and abundantly to the public spirit, as well as the prosperity, of the 
English nation. India is no doubt quite a poor country by the 
side of England. But it is a great pity that those among the 
Indigns, who have wealth, have not the intelligence and the 
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enterprise to make the best of it. Thus it is that India is so 
extremely backward in commercial and industrial development. 


The Crystal Palace is a sight to see,—a splendid monument 
of the enterprise and public spirit of Englishmen. In 1861 a 
palatial building was erected in Hyde Park for holding the great 
International Exhibition. After it was over, the Exhibition 
Committee offered the building to the British Government, but 
they having declined the offer, a syndicate was formed of a number 
af enterprising Englishmen, who bought the palace from the 
Committee. Asa very large sum was needed to purchase about 
300 acres of elevated ground at Sydenham and transplant the 
Hyde Park building to this place, as well as considerably enlarge 
and beautify it, the syndicate issued shares to the public, which 
were promptly and eagerly subscribed. In two years’ time was 
raised the wonderful Crystal Palace at a cost of £1,500,000, and it 
was opened to the public by Queen Victoria in the presence of the 
late Prince Consort in 1854. During the last forty years since 
its opening, it is calculated that some seventy millions of people 
must have visited it. Its glass roof adds materially to its splen- 
dour. Wood-work is very sparingly used, glass and iron being 
the principal materials. ‘he whole building, with its wings, is 
nearly three quarters of a mile in length, and is covered 
with a glass roof. ‘The Crystal Palace is, as it were, a gigantic 
school for instruction as well as amusement. ‘There isa grand 
museum of countless specimens of art and industry from all parts 
of the world. The articles include models and specimens of rare 
and interesting things, belonging to the ancient as well as the 
modern world. 


In one room of the Crystal Palace you will see large aud 
stately trees. In another room are printing presses and machines. 
There is a special printing press for turning out all sorts of work in 
connection with the palace. Then there is a picture gallery, as 
well as a library. There are restaurants and confectionery shops. 
Indeed, there is nothing spared for the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the thousands who daily flock to this wonderful place. A 
large fair, as it were, is held every day. ‘he trains ruuning at 
intervals between London and Sydenham deposit hundreds and 
thousands of sight seers at this spot. What a grand and magni- 
ficent concert 1s held here! Hundreds of singers, all singing so 
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sweetly and in such perfect unison to the accompaniment of a 
magnificent organ ! 


I roamed over the palace and the pleasure grounds from morn- 
ing tillevening. The things to be seen and admired are in such 
bewildering profusion, that I did not know what to see and what to 
omit within the time, much too short, at my disposal. I liked to 
lose myself in the grounds, listening to the sweetest of music, 
and enjoying the best and most interesting of sights. A pecu- 
har charm is thrown over the whole scene, when it is illumi- 
nated at night with the electric light. As is but proper, there is 
here a statue of Sir Joseph Paxton, to whose zeal and initiative 
the palace chiefly owes its existence. The gardens are 
laid out beautifully, and are adorned with statues. There is also a 
museum of birds, beasts and fishes. Some of the fountains, 
playing in the gardens, are said to be the largest in the world, 
with power to throw up water to a height of two hundred 
and eighty feet. ‘he things of beauty and wonder to be 
seen here are innumerable. ‘To see them all I could not 
afford the time, and to narrate what I saw, I cannot afford 
the space. ‘The annual income of the palace comes 
to £ 1,300,000. 


What is known us the London Tower is a collection of about 
a dozen towers. At first a castle was built at the riverside for the 
protection of the city. Later on, palaces grew up round it for the 
residence of royalty. It was afterwards used asa place of con- 
finement for eminent prisoners, some of whom were led to 
execution. ‘Che London ‘Tower has thus acquired historic renown. 
It is worth seeing at the present moment for the collections of 
royal crowns and treasures, of cannon, armours and other instru- 
ments of war. A dozen towers or so stand round the principal 
one, called the White ‘lower, which was originally the residence 
of King William I. here was a deep trench along the ramparts ; 
but it has very nearly been filled in, and there is a garden now on 
the site where used to be moats.and draw-bridges before. This 
evidence of peace and civilization contrasted ill with the terrible 
block and the axe that I saw, which was used for the execution of 
distinguished persons. The royal treasure is kept in the Wakefield 
Tower, in a room protected by double bars of iron and further 
surrounded by a wall of thick strong glass. 
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Among the crowns, old and new, that are here, the place of 
honour is assigned to the one worn by the Queen at the time of her 
coronation in 1838. It is thirty-nine ounces in weight, and is 
enriched with most valuable stones. One of the most brilliant of 
the diamonds shining in this crown is that presented by Don 
Pedro of Castille to Edward the Black Prince. The crown is 
adorned, among other precious stones, with 2,783 diamonds of 
various sizes and 277 pearls. There is also a comparatively simple 
crown of the Prince of Wales. There is another, studded with 
diamonds, of the late Prince Consort, and a third worn by Alfred 
the Great. There are also a number of sceptres belonging to 
Queen Victoria and her predecessors. They are all shining with 
gold and brilliants. The prince of diamonds, the Kohinoor, 
attracted my attention most. After changing several hands this 
remarkable diamnond came into the possession of Ranjit Singh, the 
Lion of the Punjaub, and it has since found its way to the treasure 
room of the British sovereign. ‘The diamond to be seen here is 
not the original, genuine one, but only an imitation. ‘The original 
one is in the possession of the Queen. A writer estimates the total 
value of the treasures at £ 3,000,000. I next went to see the 
museum of arms and armoursin the White Tower. At the 
entrance you see a number of effigies of warriors on horseback, 
arrayed in the full panoply of war. ‘heir martial appearance 
strikes the beholder with awe and admiration. Among these 
warriors, are William the Conqueror and Henry VIII. whose 
person is particularly grand and commanding. There is a room, 
where are kept the old weapons of war, including guns taken from 
Tippoo Sultan and Napoleon Bonaparte. There is another 
armoury styled after the name of Elizabeth, in which is a collec- 
tion of arms used in that age. By its side is a cell, in which 
Sir Walter Raleigh suffered confinement for thirteen Jong years, 


Westmipster Abbey is another remarkable sight of London. 
It is a pantheon, a palace and a church, all rolled into one. This 
is the site on which Edward the Confessor first built a church, 
which was afterwards renovated by Henry III. Henry had 
further enjoined that it should be the burial place of himself and 
the royal family, and from that time forth the Abbey has 
been the repository for the grave of the illustrious dead. During 
the reign of William of Orange, the Parliament voted a large grant 
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for the improvement and embellishment of the Abbey. The coro- 
nation ceremony is performed in the central hall. This Temple 
of Fame is a deeply interesting and awful sight. There are 
tombs and statues of hundreds of royal personages and of warriors, 
statestmen, orators, poets and authors. It is in this Abbey that 
Parliament met for three centuries, until the year 1547, when it 
removed to St. Stephen’s. 


The Parliament House is most attrective on account of its 
grandeur, splendour and decorations. J have never seen the Parlia- 
ment House of any other nation so beautiful as this. There are 
about 1,100 rooms of various sizes in this grand pile, and over a 
hundred staircases. There are well-appointed residences for per- 
manent officials, those for the Speaker being of special splendour. 
Of the principal towers, that known as the Victoria Tower is the 
loftiest in the world. An enormous flag is kept floating from the 
top of this tower, whenever the sovereign attends the opening of 
Parliament. The gate to the west of the tower is reserved for 
royalty alone. 


Among the statues at this place, there is one of Queen Vic- 
toria. In this tower are deposited the books, papers and documents, 
belonging to Parliament in fire-proof strong rooms. As _ the 
Victoria ‘Tower is at one end of Parliament House, so the Clock 
Tower is at the other. The clock and its machinery are on a 
gigantic scale. | 

As you enter, the first noticeable room is the cloak-room of 
the Queen, where she puts on the robes of state, before appearing 
before her faithful Commons. She enters the House at the head 
of a procession. ‘l'here is a gallery all along the passage for the 
accommodation of visitors. There is another hall, called the 
Prince’s Chamber, where the Prince of Wales receives the reigning 
sovereign, whom he escorts to her throne in the House of Lords. 
In this room is a statue of the Queen, seated on a throne, with the 
sceptre in one hand, and a crown of laurels in another, intended 
for the decoration of the most deserving among the worthy 
sons of England. At the back of the throne, are figures of 
lions representing the might of England, and the footstool is sup- 
ported by sea-horses indicating her naval predominance. On one 
side of the statue, is a figure of Justice, and on another of Mercy. 
Having passed through this hall, you enter the House of Lords. To 
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the south of the Gilded Chamber isa superb throne of the Queen. 
The arched doors near it are adorned with the statues of the 
barons who had wrested the Magna Charta from King John. At 
the north end is the Reporters’ Gallery, and behind it is the 
Strangers’ Gallery. The red cushioned seats of the nobles in the 
body of the hall are most comfortable. The valuable carpet on 
the floor is of a cerulean hue, adorned with roses of a gold colour. 
Three steps, covered with the richest of cloth, lead up to the seat of 
the throne. There are three seats on the throne, which has a canopy 
over it. The central one is for the Queen; that on one side of 
her was for the Prince Consort, and the one on the other side is 
for the Prince of Wales. The Lobby of the House of Lords is a 
splendidly furnished hall. Then there is the House of Commons 
Lobby, leading into the hall where they assemble. The House of 
Commons is inferior to the Gilded Chamber, both in size and 
splendour. It provides easy accommodation for about half the 
total number of the representatives of the people, no more than 
about 300 of whom assemble on ordinary nights. The size has 
been purposely, limited with a view to render the voice of the 
speakers audible in all parts of the, House. On a large table in 
the centre is laid the mace, and around it are seats for the 
members. The Speaker’s chair, which is at the north end of the 
hall, is elevated on a dais. ‘To his right sit the Ministerialists, and 
to his left the Opposition. ‘There are seats at the back for peers 
and their sons, whenever they may choose to come here. There 
isa place specially reserved for ladies. The gallery above the 
Speaker’s chair is for reporters, and above it is the Strangers’ 
Gallery. On either side of the hall are two rooms, which are used 
by the voters on each side, whenever a division takes place. 
There are also rooms behind the Speaker’s chair for holding a 
consultation between the ministers or the leaders of the opposition, 
There are excellent arrangements for lighting both the Houses. 


For the convenience of the imembers there are separate rooms 
for dining, reading, smoking, and lounging. The Parliament 
House has cost altogether a sum of £3,000,000. I was enabled 
to see the House through the kindness of my old friend Mr. John 
Stack, Member for North Kerry. He took mein person to the 
Strangers’ Gallery, and was very courteous and hospitable to me. 
As I have already recorded, the same Irish gentleman was good 
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enough to show me over Windsor Castle. It is only due to him 
that I should take this opportunity to acknowledge his kindness to 
one who was a perfect stranger to him. 


If a man were to go to England on purpose to see the British 
Museum and nothing clse, he must consider himself to be 
amply repaid for his trouble and expense. Itis a vast treasure 
house of arts and curiosities, chiefly belonging to ancient times. 
I have seen the Louvre Museum of Paris ahd the National Museum 
of Naples. They are both very grand, but they are far surpassed 
by the British Museum. lLHgypt, Assyria, Babylon, ancient 
Greece and Rome, India and Persia, China and Japan, are repre- 
sented here in their ancient arts and sciences, manners and 
customs, dress and habits. ‘There are also curiosities relating to 
old England and Europe. There are specimens of ancient 
architecture, coins and manuscripts, books written on leaves and 
barks of trees, statues and pictures, carving and engraving, 
weapons of war, jewellery and ornaments of gold and silver, glass 
and porcelain ware, the deities and warriors of old, toys and 
musical instruments, charms and decorations, curious clocks and 
time-pieces, models of men and animals, and-so on. There are 
hundreds of thousands of such articles. I spent but three days at the 
museum. But to see it properly and fully, one ought to spend as 
many months. I derived such a fund of useful and most interest- 
ing knowledge about the civilization of ancient nations, their 
manners and customs, their way of living and social habits, their 
religion, occupations and their pleasures! I saw here once more 
the mummies of Egypt. The ancient Egyptians believed that the 
immortal soul of man was destined to re-enter the body. Hence 
it was that they neither buried nor burnt their dead, but 
preserved the bodies by providing effectually against decomposi- 
tion. There are figures of Assyrian and Persian bulls with the 
human face. There are images of Vishnoo, Budha and other 
Indian deities, as well as those belonging to the Grecian and 
Roman Pantheon. The statues of the deities belonging to Greece 
and Rome are elegant works of art. Each nation and country 
has a room assigned to it. Entering one of these rooms, one feels 
as if he were in that particular country. Every thing is so deeply 
interesting that the visitor never feels tired. He is only sorry, if 
he is pressed for time. | 
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A large part of the museum is occupied by the library. It 
contains 1,600,000 volumes, and new books are being constantly 
added to the store, at the rate of about 100,000 per annum. The 
manuscripts number 55,000. ‘There are, besides, edicts of ancient 
kings on copper and parchment. Among the autographs of the 
great is one of Martin Luther. There are Sanskrit and Pehelvi 
manuscripts. The Bhagvad Gita of the Hindoos is written entire 
on one long roll of paper, which is very carefully preserved. There 
is also a copy of the same philosophical book written on the barks 
of trees. 


The library hall can comfortably accommodate over 300 
persons. There are separate tables for female readers. The books 
have been arranged on such an excellent plan that the messengers 
will bring you in a moment whichever book you want. The 
library is open till 10 o’clock at night, and is illuminated with 
electricity after dark. ‘The museum was removed to its present 
quarters in 1845. It is said that the extensive building has cost 
over a crore of rupees. ‘The museum has been enriched and 
enlarged, from time to time, with gifts of books, money and rare 
curiosities by private mdividuals. George II. gave over to the 
museum his royal library consisting of 10,500 volumes, and his 
successor George ITI. similarly presented his library of 80,000 
volumes. 

The East Indian Museum, as its name implies, is a splendid 
collection mostly of specimens of ancient Indian art. One feels 
as if Indian towns and villages have been bodily transplanted here. 
The courts of kings, the shops of artizans, and the dwellings of 
the rich and the poor, have their exact models in this museum. 
Then there are daggers, swords, lances, bows and arrows, shields 
and matchlocks, used by Jndians as weapons of war. There are 
ivory and sandle works, and shawls, muslin and kinkhob of rare 
value. There is further the golden chair of Nanjit Singh of the 
Panjaub, as wellas a model of the terrible car of Juggarnath. Gold, 
silver and stone idols of the Hindus also attract particular attention. 
I saw here wany things relating to my native country of India, 
which I had never any occasion to see in their very home. 


The underground tunnel beneath the Thames is a triumph of 
engineering science. As ifthe numerous bridges over the river 
were not sufficient for the traffic, the underground passage has been 
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made beneath the river. The tunnel being enveloped in dark- 
ness, is lighted day and night with gas. Here are shops and res- 
tautants. The total length of the tunnel is 1,200 feet, and its 
width thirty-eight feet. A certain toll is levied from each person 
entering the tunnel, the revenue derived from it being Rs. 7,500,000. 
The tunnel suffered at first from the encroachments of the river, 
but human perseverance and ingenuity prevailed at last, and it has 
been in public use since 1843. 


Really, I admire the English nation for their energy and 
pluck, their enterprise and perseverance. In their social life, the 
English are far superior to us. The people of India can do nothing 
better than try tu imitate and practise their virtues. I do not, of 
course, mean that we should content ourselves with a blind 
and superficial copy of their dress and outward appearance. 
But we must learn to see and appreciate the valour and virtues 
which have made a great and glorious nation of the English 
and do our best to cultivate them. If we want to advance poli- 
tically, we must, as « necessary preliminary step, reform socially. 
John Bull is a sensible man, just and sympathetic at heart. But 
he is reserved and repellent by nature. He does not mix soon with 
the stranger, and is rather chary of making advances to him. He 
is, however, a pleasure-loving fellow. He has a lot of good opinion 
about himself, and considers the English as superior to all other 
nations of the world. The English, as we find them at home, are 
however very kind, hospitable and polite to the stranger. There is 
a great deal of poverty and misery in England, but taking it as a 
whole, the country is happy and prosperous, far beyond most other 
countries of Europe. I think the nation is subject to two pernicious 
evils,—liquor and tobacco. It appears that to this will soon 
be added the vice of excessive tea drinking. 


29th November 18983—From London I came this morning to 
Manchester on a flying visit. The walls of the city, which were 
built by the ancient Romans, are still in existence. My next 
-halt, was at Liverpool, where I saw its extensive docks and ports. 
There were hundreds of mercantile vessels lying alongside. The 
docks are magnificent and are about a dozen in number. So vast 
is the trade of the city that the customs revenue amounts to 
£ 4,000,000 perannum. Among the notaple buildings of Liverpool 
is St. George’s Hall. Itisagrand pile. There must be few organs 
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in the world as large as the one in this building. Another public 
building, which naturally attracted most my attention, is the 
Moslem Institute and School. It affords an evidence of the 
gradual progress which the Mahomedan faith seems to be making 
in England. A mosque has also been erected through the exer- 
tions of Mr. W. H. Quiliam, and it is attended by the Christians 
who have turned Mahomedans. JI was much pleased to be shown 
over the mosque. About 200 Christians have turned Mahomedans 
up to now, and when I heard of the petty annoyances they 
sometimes suffer from their Christian neighbours, my heart was 
moved to pity forthem. It is, however, satisfactory that this band 
of converts have been valiantly braving the hardships and vexa- 
tions suffered by them, and that their ranks are gaining additions, 
from time to tine. 


November 30th— Left to-day by the Clan Ronald for Bombay. 
How refreshingly green looks the western shore of Iingland, as it 
recedes from me! The Bay of Biscay showed itself quite up to its 
reputation—as stormy as ever. J was sea-sick for four days together. 
We then sailed past Lisbon and St. Vincent; had a distant view of 
the light-house at Gibraltar, finally entering the Mediterranean. 
Here, too, we had rough weather for three days. It was succeeded, 
however, by a beautiful calm. NKeached Malta on the J1th De- 
cember. ‘The harbour is good and well protected by fortifications. 
As the steamer stopped here for taking in coal, I went ashore with 
the other passengers. ‘I'he protective works of Malta appeared to 
ine to be even stronger than those of Gibraltar. ‘The city lies on an 
eminence, looking very pleasant from the harbour. Its construction, 
the houses being ona slope, reminded me of Hongkong. The 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, and the women are mostly 
habited somewhat like nuns. It is a military and naval station. 


The vessel resumed her progress at noon. We continually 
met passing vessels on the ocean highway. We reached Port Said_ 
on 15th December, and though it was night, we at once proceeded 
on our way through the Suez Canal. Since the introduction of the 
electric light, vessels pass through the canal at night as well as day. 
The canal will for ever keep alive the name of its father, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. It has revolutionized commerce, aud abridged the 
distance between Europe and India by 4,000 miles. ord Pal- 


merston was one of the many eminent persons who had dismissed 
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the canal project as absurd and impossible. It was laughed out as 
an airy dream. But the genius of Lesseps overcame all objections 
and difficulties. He enlisted, however tardily, thesympathy and co- 
operation of European powers, and having commenced the mighty 
work in 1859, completed it successfully in the course of a decade. 
Tt has cost the stupendous sum of £ 17,518,729. A tonnage of 10 
francs is levied from the steamers passing through the canal, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of £ 2,600,000. 


Having sailed through the canal, we entered the Red Sea. It 
was like a hot furnace. ‘he shores are dull, grim and barren, look- 
ing as if the hot, unrelenting, sun has here burnt the very life out 
of nature. As if the sufferings from extreme heat were insufficient, 
there is, in addition, the plague of flies and mosquitoes. The heat 
is intense, although this is a winter month. In the Arabian 
Sea two Somali dhows came alongside, and piteously begged to be 
supplied with water, as they had not tasted a drop of it for four 
days. ‘The kind-hearted captain cf our ship gave them sufficient 
water, as well as supplied thein with a quantity of biscuits. We 
entered the Boinbay harbour on the 80th December 1893. I was 
delighted to see the Prongs Jight-house, and was happy to set 
my foot once more on the pier of beautiful Bombay, after an 
absence of over six yeurs. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MURKISH DOMINION. 
Bombay—“ My own, my native land !’-—Kurrachee—Muscat—The Khojahs of Muscat 


—A barren and dismal country—Bunder Abbas—The ubiquitous Hyderabadi 
—Linga—Signs of Portuguese power-——The Behring Sea— Pearl fishenies— 
Bushire—Date  trees—Turkish iisrule—Wholesale corruption—A personal 
exporience— Extreme heat—Old Bushire—Site of « battle-field—The seats of 
mnighty empires—Their extinetion— Excavations—Bawa Adam’s  trees—A 
devastating flood--A Jewish settlement— Jewish women—The Bedouin and their 
primitive huts—.A palace of Noshirwan Adel—Bagdad—The rich citizen of 
Bagdad—His social lite—Nineveh arfd Babylon—Starting with a caravan— 
Abu Hanifa-——The march—The plain of Arabella, 


30th December 18938—Having landed this morning in 
Bombay, I stayed here on business for four months and a half. 
J now contemplated a journey through Persia and Turkestan. 
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With that view, I sailed on the 17th May 1894 for Bagdad by the 
s. 8. Kilwa. As the vessel sighted the coast of Porebunder and 
Dwarka, I was stirred up by a deep longing to see my native place, 
Where I had not been for the last six years. I wished I had 
wings that I might fly away from the ship and be once more in 
my native land, amidst the friends and acquaintance of my 
childhood. On the afternoon of the 19th, we arrived at Kurrachee, 
where the vessel stopped for three days. ‘There is nothing 
particular to see or note in this town. The roads of the Sudder 
Bazar are good, but those in the heart of the town are narrow and 
rough. Being the first northern port on the west coast of India, 
the volume of its commerce with Hurope is ever increasing. 
Besides Sindhees, there is a considerable population of Mooltanees 
in Kurrachee. If you want to see the great river, Indus, in its full 
glory and grandeur, you must proceed by rail to Kotdi, where you 
have a magnificent view of it, Lhe country is sandy, with patches 
of vegetation, here and there. ‘lhe heat, when I was here, was 
intolerable, and the sand driven about by the wind was a great 
nuisance. 


May 21—The steamer now proceeded on her way to Muscat. 
The Muscat hills are quite as barren and uninviting as those of 
Aden. The town itself is as dull and poor. To-day being the 
birth-day of Her Majesty the Queen, the vessels in the harbour, 
as well as the Post Office, are decorated with flags and bunting. 


Nearly three miles to the north of Muscat is Matra, a large 
and populous town. There are about a thousand IKhojas here. 
Most of them have married and settled here for good. In the 
houses of some of them I saw Arab girls, who, I was informed, 
were their lawful spouses. The Khojahs and Arabs of Muscat 
intermarry, but the former do not give their daughters in mar- 
riage to Arabs. ‘The Khojas have been here for the past hundred 
and fifty years. Such of them as can claim a pure Khoja descent 
hold themselves superior to those who are of a mixed descent. 
The colony is, generally speaking, well off. Date is the principal 
article of export. Rice, coffee, drugs and cloth are imported here 
from Bombay. The heat is intense—worse than in Aden. The 
thermometer rises to 115 degrees, and then the inhabitants feel, 
as ifthey were in a hotoven. ‘There are no trees or vegetation 
to refresh the eye. All around is dark, dismal, and dreary. Some 
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of the streets of Muscat are so narrow that three men cannot walk 
abreast, and they are, moreover, exceedingly filthy. The dress of 
the Khojas is similar to that of the Arabs of Zanzibar, and their 
social habits are also alike. ‘There is also a very small colony of 
Beluchees in this town. 


May 26.—The steamer anchored at the harbour of Jask, which 
is under the Persian sovereignty. The next day we arrived at 
Bunder Abbas. The bazar commences, Just as you enter the town. 
The roads are full of dirt and filth. The people freely commit 
nuisance at the foreshore. The scenery is as barren and desolate 
as that of the region around Muscat. The heat at present is very 
severe. ‘The water is somewhat brackish. As there is a goodly 
population of traders from Sindh Hyderabad, they are now erecting a 
temple for their worship. ‘These HWyderabadis are to be found in 
different parts of the world, doing business as petty traders. I met 
them during my travels in Hegypt, Syria, Australia and the United 
States. 


Our next halt was at Linga. ‘The houses, bazars and roads 
resemble those of Bunder Abbas. But the general aspect of the 
town is Jess dirty. The population, too, is larger than that of 
Bunder Abbas, and the people have a contented, prosperous, look. 
In three or four places are date groves in the midst of which are 
the public wells. The women, going to these wells for water, ap- 
peared to be strong and healthy. They go about in veils. There 
are remains of Portuguese forts and settlements in this region, from 
which it appears that the Portuguese must have enjoyed in the 
past some power and dominion in the Persian Gulf. 


We next sailed over the Behring Sea, noted for its pearls, 
which are better and more valuable than those of Ceylon. Hun- 
dreds of boats, with divers and armed policemen, are to be seen 
near the pearl fisheries. I landed at Aboo on the 30th May. This 
is a large port for the export of goods from Tehran, Isphan, Yezd, 
Shiraz, Khorassan and Meshed. The inland trade is carried on 
by means of mules and camels. Although Aboo boasts of such an 
extensive trade, the town is dirty, snd the streets are narrow and 
ill-kept. The bazars are as bad. It is difficult to obtain good 
drinking water a few miles from town. The British Consul-General 
lives here in a fine house. Before commencing my tour through 
Persian territory, I thought it advisable to see the Consul-General, 
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In his absence, I was kindly and cordially received by his 
assistant, Mr. J. C. Gaskin, who gave me very useful information 
about Susa, Persepolis and other places, and the roads leading 
thereto. 


I then proceeded to Fao, which is on the Shat el Arab, formed 
by the confluence of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The shore 
presents a forest of date trees, and the soil shows marks of 
fertility. I proceeded down the Shat el Arab. The eastern 
shore is under the Turks, and the western shore belongs to the 
Persians. The country on either side of the nver is green and 
fruitful. The growth of date trees is dense. 

Our next halt was at Mohmera. It was iny ardent wish to 
go and see the ancient town of Sussa and its remains. It was 
ereat during the domination of Parsi cmperors. Dut I had to 
abandon the idea, being told that the heat there being intense, I 
might fall ill. he same evening, we reached Bushire, where the 
steamer was detained in quarantine for twenty-four hours. The 
country from ao to Bushbire is a flat plain. On the banks is to 
be seen a thick growth of date trees, heavily Jaden with clusters 
of the fruit. The fields are irrigated with water from the river. 
A rich tree yields at a tine five or six imaunds of dates, and the 
value of such a tree is estimated at Rs. 75. These trees live from 
75 to 100 years, and they have been the making of the fortune of 
many farmers. Besides dates, the Burlire district grows sesammum 
seed, wheat, rice, Jowari and other kinds of grain, which are exported 
to foreign countries. 

The region around is very fertile, and one may naturally 
infer from the nchness of the soil that the government that 
owns it must be nichalso. But what is the fact? The Turkish 
government is as miserable and penurious as cver. Wholesale 
corruption and misgovernment is rampant throughout the land. 
Take one instance. The Turkish Custoins Officers, who caine on 
board our vessel to inquire about dutiable goods, were found to be 
not above receiving a bribe. For an illegal gratification of Rs. 5 
they would give a free pass for ggods which should have yielded to 
the government a revenue of Rs. 100. I was enabled by the 
steward to see with my own eyes how these officials were satisfy- 
ing their greed. One of them came to me, and when he found 
that I had no dutiable articles with me, he asked for baksheesh. 
On iny refusing to make him any present, he impudently snatched 
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a book from me, and said in scorn and anger, ‘‘Come to the 
Customs Office to receive it back.’ As I did not like to put 
myself to trouble, I threw him a small piece of silver, and got back 
the book. Such misrule and corruption impoverishes the govern- 
ment, and at the same time grinds down the poor. 


The city is two miles from the river bank. A canal has been 
constructed, by which one nay go as far as the city. Three more 
canals have been dug for irrigating the date fields around. During 
my stay in Bushire, I put up with a trader, named Haji Ismael 
Haji Alana. The roads are broader and the bazars better than 
those of the other towns I had lately seen. ‘The heat was extreme; 
but I was told that it was inuch worse in July and August. But it 
is the tropical climate that is so favourable to the growth of dates. 
Bushire was originally founded by Khaliph Omer for carrying on 
the trade of Arabia with Persia, India and other countries, and 
since that time, the city has considerably grown in importance. 
The principal articles of commerce are rice, sugar, spices, cloth 
and pearls. The population is heterogeneous, consisting of Jews, 
Mahomedans, Christians, Persians, Greeks, and Armenians, as well 
as a number of Banyas from the west coast of India, 


June 3--Went to see the remains of old Bushire, about six 
miles down the river. There is a tower, a hundred feet high, and 
around if are the remains of buildings, from which people freely 
carry away bricks. ‘Uhe old town was very large, while it flourished. 
But now there is not a soul stirring! There are some tombs of 


ereat Mahomedan saints: but they are lyme in absolute neglect, 


It is said that at the spot marked by the tower was waged a 
ereat battle between Aisha, wife of the Prophet Mahomed, and his 
son-in-law, Ali, aud that in this same battle were slain the two 
friends of the prophet, whose graves are to be seen here. 


The country between the Euphrates and the Tigris is sacred 
on account of its association with some of the oldest history, reach- 
ing down to the story of the origin of man. The Mesopotamia of 
the present day is the Babylonm of old, the seat of one of the 
oldest empires, which had extended its domination far and wide,— 
a region which could boast of many large and wealthy cities. To 
the east were Sussa, Medea and Assyria, the seats of mighty, powers 
and great and glorious dynasties. These empires are nomore. The 
proud cities have long centuries since been cead and buried. The 
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very names and existence of many of them have been extinct. 
Explorations, carried on in recent years, have brought to light the 
existence of some of them. The I'rench Consul at Bushire has 
lately succeeded in discovering the reiaing of a mighty city near 
the village of Gurna. He has succeeded, after but a few days’ 
labour, in unearthing some gigantic statues of ancient times, 
which he has brought down to Bushire. It is said that the city, 
which is now being exhumed, is even older than Babylon. In 
some cases, these buried cities were lighted upon quite by an 
accident, such as while digging the earth for putting up telegraph 
poles. Near the village are two ancient trees which are known as 
‘Bawa Adam’s Trees.” The tradition goes that this was the spot, 
or somewhere near it, that Adan) first saw the light of day. 


June 6—Started to-day for Bagdad by the s. s. Khalifa. 
Both the banks of the Shat-el-Arab are covered with a thick growth 
of date trees. Ido not think there is such an abundant yield of 
this fruit anywhere else in the world, There is a difference in the 
taste and colour of the dates of Bagdad and Bughire. The fruit 
grown in the latter region is preferred by Kuropeans, and the same 
is exported to Europe and America. It is very toothsome. 

On the following morning, the steamer entered the Tigris, 
where it branches off from the Shat-cl Arab. The Tigris is desig- 
nated Tir (arrow) by Persian writers, from the velocity of its current, 
which is compared to the flight of an arrow. I see the low-lying 
country for miles round under water. Only «few days ago, a flood, 
more destructive than any previous one within the memory of 
“the oldest inhabitant,’ had swept the country round. The in- 
undation is annually caused by the melting of immense masses of 
snow on the mountains in Kurdistan and Armenia. 

At 10 a. m. the steamer called at the village of Nabi Ujair, so 
called from a prophet of that name. It is held in great veneration 
by the Jews, who are to be found here in large numbers. Many 
worshippers gome on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the prophet, 
The Jewish women here do not hide their handsome, well-formed, 
faces behind a veil. They wear the Turkish cap bordered by a 
lace of brocade. The young and the w eathy among them also 
throw over their head a piece of spangled cloth of yellow silk. 


Along the river are to be seen, here and there, clusters of 
huts of wandering Bedouins, Four poles stuck in the ground, 
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a black blanket fixed on top of them, as an awning, and a piece of 
cloth hanging down at one end to serve as a poor protection 
from the sun, make up their rude and miserable habitation. 
The women were mostly employed in making bread. ‘hese 
people own milch-cattle and live upon the produce of the dairy. 
They also do something in the way of cultivation. A short 
distance from the huts, are to be seen cows, goats, horses and 
asses, grazing on whatever pasture the land may afford. The 
Bedouins are in a state of primitive rudeness. 


The villages, which I saw, as our vessel proceeded along the 
serpentine course of the river, were very poor, and far apart from 
one another. The country on either side is flat, not a hill being 
visible anywhere. ‘The middle of the day is hot; but it becomes 
cool and refreshing towards evening; and on account of the moon- 
light, the prospect at night is very pleasing. At Castra are the 
remains of a grand palace built by the great Persian monarch, 
Noshirvan Adel, meaning, the Just. It is about seventy-five yards 
from the river bank. ‘lhe ruins afford ample testimony of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the palace, as it originally stood. A 
very short distance from these ruins, 1s the tomb of Suleiman Farsi, 
one of the friends of the Prophet. 


~ June 11—Arrived at the famous city of Bagdad at daybreak. 
As I had long been longing to see it, Lat once went ashore. There 
are numerous old mosques and shrines in the city. The restau- 
rants are also many, and they are filled in the evening with 
people who drink tea or coffee, or smoke the hookah. Women are 
rarely to be seen about; and those that you see are all in veils. 
The dress of the males and the females of Bagdad js similar to that 
of Syrian Mussalmans. In the cemeteries are to be seen persons, 
females mostly, who are weeping over the graves of their dead. 
Along the banks are fields and gardens, chiefly of the inevitable 
date trecs. In certain seasons, Bagdad is very rich in fruits of 
different kinds, such as figs, oranges, apples, pears, water-melons 
and grapes. 


The houses of the rich are spacious, each having a bit of gar- 
den, planted mostly with orange trees. On a settle in the garden 
the owner lies down for his midday siesta, when his attendants 
are employed in fanning him. I noticed some rich old dotards, 
who have married girls of twelve or fifteen. I have not 
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heard of a wealthy Mahomedan of Bagdad who has contented 
himself with one wife only. Besides a plurality of wives, the 
wealthy voluptuary sometimes owns to half a dozen or more 
female slaves. His dinner consists of a large variety of sweet 
and spicy dishes. In a huge trencher are about a dozen small 
plates, containing different viands, with a heap of fragrant rice in 
the middle. In summer he drinks a variety of cooling syrups, and 
also eats preserves of fruit. While the great man is sitting at his 
meal, all his attendants stand behind him, one with a napkin across 
his shoulder, another with a cup of drinking water, a third with an 
earthen water-jug, and so on. When he goes abroad in the 
evening, after he has taken a hearty meal, one of his servants 
walks before with a lamp, in order to light the way of his master 
through the devious streets of Bagdad. He is also attended by three 
or four more servants. Thus he goes forth in solemn state to visit 
his friends, who accord him a reception befitting his rank. The 
Bagdadis are most punctilious about the forms of etiquette. In 
the matrimonial market that young man is considered most eligible 
who is rich; and the marriage dowry ranges in value from Rs, 400 
to Rs. 1,000. 


At Bagdad I was the guest of Pir Syed Ibrahim, a youth of 
seventeen, holding a high position. His grand-father, Suleiman, 
is guardian of the lands belonging to the shrine of Abdul Kader 
Jelani, who is ranked as the greatest of saints by Suni Mussalmans. 
Suleiman is a descendant of the Pir. The Turks and the Kurds 
also regard the Pir with great veneration. His grave is surrounded 
by a network of silver. Every day at this holy shrine, the faquirs 
are given, on behalf of the Sultan of Turkey, two loaves each and 
mutton soup. 


In and around Bagdad, there are over twenty more shrines 
and tombs of saints. Isaw them all with my guide. It is very 
strange that there is no tomb now existing of the celebrated 
Khalif Haroun Al Raschid of Bagdad. 


I wanted to see the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon and other 
places, and was given by the, British Embassy every facility and 
information about the same. Both the British Consul-General 
and his assistant were very kind and courteous to me. 

June 14—To-morrow is the Bakri-Eed festival. All the 


mosques are alight to-night, and there are large crowds of sight- 
37 
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seers and devotees thronging the roads. Turkish troops were 
firing guns at intervals in honour of the occasion. On the follow- 
ing morning, having said my prayers, I joined a caravan for Mosel 
on my way to the ancient ruins. Four miles from Bagdad, we 
came up to the tomb of Abu Hanifa, the greatest of the four 
Imaums of the Sunis, and the founder of the Hanfi faith, which 
is prevalent to this day in Turkey, Kurdistan, Turkestan, 
Afganistan, Bokhara &c. I, too, belong to the same sect. He 
has written books on religion and morality which are held as very 
sacred by his followers. ‘The road lay through groves of date trees, 
with cultivated fields, here and there. Pleasant was the sight of 
the villages we went past. Among the many towns we passed by 
was Karkook, which is Bagdad on a smaller scale, and is a centre 
of trade in horses and mules. The river has a fine bridge over it, 
there being another village on the other side of the town. A 
short distance from this town are paraffine wells. But the oil is 
not good or pure. 


To the west of Karkook, is a range of the Suleiman 
Mountains, with a rich and fertile valley, two hundred miles 
long and thirty-five broad. It is well peopled and cultivated. 
It is supposed to be the site of several ancient cities, which have 
long since been buried beneath its surface. 


Our caravan started every evening at 4 o’clock, and marched 
the whole night long, halting at some village at about 7 a.m. 
The moonlight march across immense tracts, where deep silence 
reigned around, was, to me, very impressive. 


As we proceeded on our way, we crossed the bridge over the 
Little Zab. The river is large, and its waters are deep, but it is 
called ‘Little’? in comparison with another river of the same 
name, which is larger in size. The water of the Little Zab is said 
to be very salubrious. 


June 25—We arrived this morning at Arbella-Arbil, a cele- 
brated old town, occupying an eminence in the midst of an 
extensive plain. The necessaries of life are sold here very. 
cheap. ‘The land is fertile. I made anxious inquiries about old 
yuins. But the people are most ignorant and indifferent about 
them, and regard the man as not far removed from insanity, 
who takes an interest in such old, delapidated, things! It is on 
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the plains of Arbella that the great battle was fought between 
Darius and Alexander, resulting in the total defeat of the Persian 


monarch. 


June 26—To-day we encamped along the banks of the Great 
Yab. This is a very large river. Both the Great and the Little 
Zab are important tributaries of the Tigris. Having crossed the 
river in a boat, we arrived, the next morning, at Mosel. 
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Starting for Babylon. 
Gs, 


, RRIGATION canals are to be met within the country I tra- 
@ versed during my journey from Bagdad. But most of them are 


dry and waterless. Ifthe irrigation works were restored, they would 
immensely increase the yield of the wheat and othercrops. As the 
fields are not protected by enclosures, the baggage animals of cara- 
vans enter them at will and make a havoc of them. The Arab 
peasants are indolent, and it is owing to their laziness that much 
of the cultivable land is lying waste. 


~—lTo_ 


There are coffee houses, which are filled every evening with 
the village gossips. There ig a rest-house for caravans and 
travellers at every halting stage. The Kurds of these regions are 
a warlike and hardy race. Their food consists chiefly of curd, 
milk and wheaten bread. Their women consider it a mark of 
beauty to have their face and hands tattooed blue. I noticed that 
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even civilized Europe is not entirely free from this fashion. I was 
glad to hear that some of the advanced Kurdist women do not 
disfigure themselves in this way, holding that it is against the 
tenets of their religion todo so. The dress of the higher class 
of these women is a bodice with a loose, flowing, robe over it, and 
trousers. They go about in veils. 


We entered the city of Mosel onthe morning of the 27th 
June, having crossed a suspension bridge acros the Tigris. The 
town is the centre of the trade of the whole of Kurdistan and Nor- 
thern Mesopotamia. Although the trade is considerable, the 
general condition of the people is poor. This isa very ancient 
city, containing the tombs of several prophets, including that of 
Daniel. The guardians of the tombs are very kind and hospitable 
tome. ‘They have given me one of the best rooms available. 
From the balcony I can overlook the ruins of Nineveh. There 
are about 10,000 houses and 75,000 people in this city. With the 
exception of some 6,000 Christians, and a smaller number of Jews, 
they are all Mussalmans. There are about seventy-five mosques 
and fifteen Christian churches, mostly Roman Catholic. There 
isan American mission for the propagation of the Gospel. This 
is also a Turkish military station, with soldiers whose numbers vary 
from three to six thousand. The soldiers appear to be rough and 
hardy; but they do not seem to receive sufficient instruction in 
drill. In the graveyards, you find a lot of women in various stages 
of grief over their dear departed. The natives look handsome and 
well made, the females particularly so. Servants and the necessaries 
of life can be had very cheap. 


The Arabs never scruple at an oath ora lie. You must be 
wellon your guard to accept their word. The Jews and the Christians 
of the city are not much better. They prey upon the ignorance of 
their Mussalman neighbours, lending them money at a ruinous rate 
of interest, ranging from 12 to 60 per cent! This being the hot 
season, the people sleep in the open on the balconies of their houses. 
Water-jugs are also placed there to cool. On our Sabbath day I 
went to the largest mosque for prayer. The presiding priest here. 
holds a sheathed sword in his hand, and nota stick as in India. 
Such is the practice throughout the whole of the Turkish domi- 
nion. AsI have stated with respect to the wealthy citizens of 
Bagdad, it is the universal custom of the Arabs to marry their 
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daughters, irrespective of family or other considerations, to the 
person who will give the largest amount for their hands. Although 
the evil is not prevalent to such an extent among the Syeds and 
the Turks, they, too, attach paramount importance to money. 


June 30th—From this day I commenced my visit to the ruins 
of Nineveh, the proud and famous city of old, which was the 
capital of the ancient Assyrian kingdom. The city was invested 
and laid low by the Persian monarch Xerxes, who, in combination 
with the Babylonians, waged a great war against the Assyrians in 
B.C. 632, vanquishing his enemies completely. Nineveh was 
destroyed, and ever since that period it has never risen again. 
Its ruin was completed by the ravages of time, and its fortress and 
mansions, deserted and uncared for, crumbled fast to dust. The 
ruin was so speedy, because the buildings, from the highest to the 
humblest, were made of no more substantial material than unripe 
bricks, stone being very sparingly used. Hence it is that only two 
hundred and fifty years after the fall of Nineveh no trace of the 
great city was visible to Xenophon who, in his famous march to 
Athens, did not even make a passing reference to the city which 
lay along his route. Within such a short period, the people had 
forgotten all about Nineveh,—even its very name. But for the 
explorations which have fortunately been made, no one would 
have known, to the present day, even the spot where once stood the 
capital of the ancient Assyrians. On the site of the city a few villa- 
gers are to-day living in poor huts and ploughing the soil, composed 
of the ruins which have Jong been mingled with the dust. Accord- 
ing to the Roman historian, Diodorus Seculus, the city was built-in 
the shape of a square. Sir Henry Layard, who has done much 
to bring the ruins into light, infers from facts mentioned by Dio- 
dorus that the walls surrounding Nineveh must be sixty miles long. 
According to the Bible, it took three days’ march to complete the 
circumference of Nineveh. If the statement recorded in the Scrip- 
tures were accepted, the population of this city was not more than 
120,000, being very small in comparison with its great extent. 
The palace of Senacherib is thé largest of the ruins which has yet 
been exhumed. It must be in its day a grand and gorgeous pile. 
The walls are embellished with pictures and inscriptions, illustrat- 
ing the wars waged by the king and other glorious incidents 
of his reign. Up to now, seventy-one rooms and halls have been 
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found out. But the explorations in connection with this place 
are yet far from complete. Among the other discoveries that 
have been made are gates and turrets, images of gigantic bulls with 
wings and a human head, stones bearing historical inscriptions &c. 
The inscriptions, in several cases, are in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. The facts recorded by means of these inscriptions tally 
with those mentioned in the Bible with respect to the palace of 
Senacherib. Khorsabad, which is one of the villages that have 
grown up on the ruins, was the spot selected by the French 
Consul, M. Botah, who commenced its explorations in 1842. He 
had to encounter various difficulties, before he was allowed to do 
his work in peace. Objections were raised, both by the Turkish 
Government and the Turkish people; but the learned Frenchman, 
intent upon his enterprise, settled down to his work which he 
carried on with manful perseverance. The inhabitants, with the 
credulity of Orientals, started a theory that the object of the 
explorations was to discover certain documents, on the strength of 
which the French Government were going to lay a formal claim 
to the Turkish dominions! M. Botah gave good prices for the 
lands and houses which came within the sphere of his operations. 
In course of time, his zeal and labour were rewarded, and the old 
relics which he discovered made a sensation in the antiquarian 
world. The French savant dived into a regular mine of 
antiquarian treasure. He succeeded in unearthing grand palaces, 
gigantic statues of men and beasts, and fantastically shaped 
divinities, and pictures and inscriptions throwing light upon 
events and incidents of historical interest. ‘There were statues 
with the body of a bull ora lion, the face of a human being, and 
the wings of a bird. The pictures engraved on the walls repre- 
sented priests, kings and eunuchs, religious ceremonies and festive 
processions, battles and banquets. The pictures were variously 
coloured. It is conjectured by the learned that as Khorsabad pos- 
sessed an abundant supply of water, the palace discovered there 
must be the summer house of the kings of Nineveh. There is a 
well, from the bottom of which oozes out water possessing a 
sulphuric flavour, which is regarded by the natives as very healthy 
to drink. 


As most of the articles, which were exhumed, have been 
taken away, there was not much to see in Khorsabad. There is, 
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however, not a little to engage the interest of the visitor, and my 
trouble was amply repaid. Having returned to Mosel on the Ist 
July, I started again for Bagdad on the 3rd. I sailed up the 
river in a curiously contrived barque, which is called Kellek. Its 
bottom consisted of a number of inflated leather bags bound 
together. Above them is a flooring of wooden planks, on which 
are stacked bags of wool, wheat, or other merchandise, and the 
passengers are perched, high and dry, upon them. This boat 
seldom requires to be propelled by oars, because it easily floats 
onward, driven by the force of the current. The barque is only 
made to go down the stream, it being perfectly impossible for it 
to go up it. As soon as it reaches Bagdad, the cargo is unloaded, 
the wooden planks are sold off, and the leather bags are taken back 
to Mosel, to be used in the construction of another boat of a like 
nature. 


As the Kellek was about to start, a Turkish soldier came up 
and told me that the head of the town wished me to see him. The 
crew were annoyed at the detention of their vessel till my return 
from the visit, which I felt bound to make. The ofticer’s name 
was Kajam. He was very civil and courteous to me; gave me 
ghava to drink, and made inquiries about what I had seen at 
Nineveh. When we parted, he sent with me an attendant, ordering 
him to tell the chief of the boat that he was to do his utinost for 
my comfort. 


Sailing down the river, one of the villages that we passed was 
styled Hamamali. Itis noted for a hot water spring, which is 
considered as very beneficial to rheumatic patients. People from 
Mosel come here also for picnic. ‘The first half of the day, from 
morning till noon, is appointed for male bathers, while the females 
have set apart for them the remainder of the day. Promiscuous 
bathing is strictly forbidden. 


Proceeding further, we stopped at Nimroud, which is three 
miles from the river. A mound, 150 feet high, is the site of the 
ruins buried beneath it. In ¥845 Sir Henry Layard, assisted by 
Lord Stratford de Radcliffe, commenced excavations at this place. 
He had to use much tact, delicacy and prudence in carrying on the 
work, as Turkish officials were regarding the exertions of M. Botah 
in another place with great jealousy and suspicion. They ime- 
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gined that the excavations had been undertaken, either with the 
object of lighting upon the hidden treasures of ancient kings, or 
of despoiling the Sultan of his territories! They could not 
conceive that there could be any motive less mean or sordid for 
the trouble and expense involved in the diggings made among old 
ruins. But in the end, the Sultan’s sympathy and co-operation 
were secured to such an extent that he gave full permission to Sir 
Henry Layard to take away to England whatever he liked from 
the ruins. His Highness’s authority was also of great avail on 
one occasion. The work-people, in the course of their diggings, 
came upon the image of a huge human head. It had a helmet on 
it, and rings in the ears, witha long beard and flowing hair. 
The local Arabs thought it must be the head of one of their 
ancient prophets, whereas the labourers allowed themselves to be 
carried away by atheory of their own. They were seized with 
fear that it was a Shaitan (devil) that they had set free, and 
accordingly fled for their life! But the Sultan issued a Firman, 
ordering them to return to work, and the poor people had no 
choice but to obey it. Further diggings showed that the head 
formed part of a figure, with the body of a lion and wings of an 
eagle. An exactly similar figure was also subsequently dis- 
covered. The statues were placed as guards. at the portal of a 
mansion, which was discovered to be in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, with pictures, engravings and historical inscriptions on the 
walls. ‘The palace is believed to be that of king Shalmanazar. 
The curiosities removed from here form a valuable and interesting 
collection at the Britésh Museum. They include trays, bowls and 
cups of bronze, utensils of copper, swords and spears, bows and 
arrows, shields, helmets and armours, a throne of precious wood 
inlaid with ivory, ornaments of glass and ivory, a porcelain 
jug, and big pieces of bricks smoothed and polished like mirror 
glass. These articles are ornamented with engravings and 
inscriptions. By the side of the palace of the Assyrian king, have 
been discovered two temples. In one of them is the statue of 
the Assyrian Hercules demolishing with his mace a curiously 
shaped devil. The flooring of the temple is of alabaster. The 
stones are of huge size, one of them measuring 21 feet by 16 feet 
and a half, and bearing historical inscriptions. There is a tower 
in the vicinity, which is believed to be the mosauleum of king 
Bardanaples. 
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Atter Sir Henry Layard, the excavations were continued 
by his assistant, Hormazd Rassam, who discovered a tower and 
several historical inscriptions in the central hall of the palace. In 
no Other palace have been discovered so many pictures of kings 
and divinities, battle fields and hunting grounds, festivals and 
triumphal processions, and a hundred other things, as in this palace. 
It is supposed to have been constructed by Nimrod. As I 
could not complete my inspection of the ruins in a few hours, I 
spent the night here, and having spent the nextday in seeing 
the surrounding ruins, I resumed my journey on the 4th. 
Along the river side were a few scattered Arab hamlets, each being 
a collection of a few, rude, miserable, huts. The abode of the 
Sheikh of the village is distinguished from the rest by a spear fixed 
in the ground at the entrance. Cattle is the wealth of these Arabs. 
Their women are very hard-working. 


My next halt was at telah Sherghat. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who has been able to decipher and interpret many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, is of opinion that this was the capital town of Assyria, 
even before the existence of Nineveh, and that it was then known 
by the name of Ashur. This place is forty miles to the south of 
Nimroud. Few very remarkable discoveries have yet been made 
among these ruins. 


Our boat reached the village of Takreed on the 6th July. 
Impelled by the swift current of the stream, it made very rapid 
progress. Sometimes it collided with river islets, or ran aground, 
and then it took time and trouble to extricate it from its position, 
and put it again on its track. The journey is made only during 
the day. At night the Kellek is fastened down near the bank. 
It appears that the district of Takreed must be of some importance 
in old days. I saw the ruins ofa castle, fine baths, pretentious 
houses, and large grave-yards. ‘This place has the honour of having 
the tomb of the famous Sultan Saladin. ‘akreed must be a rich 
and wealthy town during the age of the Crusades. To-day, there 
are here oniy a few huts of Arabs. 


Then we sailed past Dura, the famous town of old, since redu- 
ced to a solitary plain. Here it was that Nebuchadnezzar raised a 
gigantic idol of gold, and invited the neighbouring princes and chiefs, 
courtiers and others, to come and worship it. Here it was that the 


Roman emperor signed a most humiliating treaty with the Persian 
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monarch, Shapur, under which five large Roman provinces to the 
north of the Tigris were made over to him. The next place of 
historical interest is the ancient town of Samrah, where Imaum 
Mehedi, flying from his enemies, had sought refuge in concealment. 
A few wretched huts, with a few ruins, is all that is now to be seen 
here. There are three tombs of Imaums, which I went to see. 
Around them is a building, surmounted by a dome which is shining 
with gold gilt. The guardians of the tombs are a set of harpies. 
They pounce upon the visitor and do not leave him alone, until he 
has given them such a present of money as would satisfy them. 


At the western bank of the river, in the neighbourhood of 
Samrah, is a huge rampart wall which, the learned believe, was 
erected by Babylonian kings to arrest the progress of an invading 
horde from the north. It is known as the Medean Wall. As we 
were nearing Bagdad, we crossed a green and fertile district, com- 
posed of fields and gardens, irrigated by water from wells or the 
river. But with the blessing of vegetation, we had to suffer from 
its inevitable accompaniment of mosquitoes. 


Near Samrah, I met a traveller, named Mathias Martin, who 
had begged his way all the distance from Aleppo to Jerusalem. 
He read to me the notes, written by him, of his journey. From 
Jerusalem he had gone as a mendicant to Mosel, and from Mosel to 
Bagdad. This strange man was formerly a soldier in the Austrian 
army. He told me that wherever he had been, the Arabs and 
other Mussalmans were most hospitable to him, never refusing him 
food or shelter. He added that in Europe the people were not at 
all so hospitable, even to a brother Christian. There are Christian 
missionaries in Mosel, but he complained that they had given him 
no aid whatever. I gave him alift in my Kellek, undertaking 
to take him as far as Bagdad, which is seventy miles from Samrah, 
and also shared with him my daily food. 


In this region are Bedouins and Kurdists in a state of almost 
primitive simplicity. ‘To a flying tourist, they might appear, from 
their poor habitations and manners, to be a very rude and barbarous 
people. But they are really not so. They area truthful people, 
kind, courteous and hospitable to the stranger. I loved to go 
among them, and talk and mix with them. 


July 10—Returning to-day to Bagdad, I rested here for three 
days, before starting on my journey to the ruins of Babylon. I 
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saw the British Consul for inquiries and information, and hiring a 
mule and a guide, I started on Friday the 13th. The guide, whose 
name was Avad bin Habeeb, and who had been recommended to 
me by the Consul, was one of his trusty servants, and an intelli- 
gent fellow. 


OC ae) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 





BABYLON. 


Sic transit gloria :—Babylon—The Temple of Jupiter—-The authority of Herodotus— 
Suspicious characters—Antiquarian researches—Mujjabile—A famous tree— 
Amran—Hospitality of my guide and his wife—Arab women—The water of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris—Hillah—Ruins of Bir Nimroud—Site of Abraham’s 
tomb—The Hindya canal—Koofa—Abu Hanifa’s birth-place—The shrine of 
Ali—Shiah pilgrims—Their mourning—-The plain of Kerbella—The pilgrime— 
Rest-houses—True eharity—Fall from a horse—The shrine of Imaum Hoosein— 
“In the name of Syed Abbas”—The martyrs—An affecting episode—-Back 
to Bagdad, 


Rete dark, we made a halt for the night. We prepared our beds 

in the open, and tethered our mules to trees. We crossed 
the river at day-break in a boat. The sun was burning hot at 
noon, and our journey now lay through a dreary, barren, country. 
Issuing from our shelter towards evening, we resumed our journey, 
marching the whole night. On the following day, we could descry 
the ruins of Babylon from a distance. 


Where is the Babylon of ancient times? Where are all its 
glory and greatness, its pomp and pageantry,its pride and power? An 
extensive city guarded by walls, huge and thick, sixty miles round— 
where isit now? Nothing remains to-day of renowned Babylon, 
but the mere name! Cyrus captured the city, and released the Jews 
from their long captivity. Gradually, and by slow degrees, its 
power and glory commenced steadily to decline, and even in the 
age of Pliny, Babylon had been reduced to the state of a deserted 
village. The ruins, which have been exhumed, bear out the facts 
recorded by Herodotus about this great city. It was built in the 
form of an enormous square, each of its sides being fifteen miles 
in length. Around its walls was a deep trench filled with water, 
The walls were so thick as to have formed on top of them a very 
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broad and spacious road with houses on either side of it, and a 
passage between for carriages. ‘The city had been subdivided into 
districts, each being protected by fortifications. In one of them 
was the royal palace. 


Another notable building was the Temple of Jupiter. It was 
all enormous structure. Within the walls encircling it, was raised 
a solid, broad-based tower, the eighth of a mile in height. Above 
it was built another, and another, till eight in all had been built, 
one overtopping the other, the height of the whole being one mile. — 
A circular ladder went right up to the top. “Half way up was a 
resting place for the weary climber. At the summit was a temple, 
which was well adorned. There was a dais at one end, and 
above it was a gold table, with an image of Jupiter. On 
the ground-floor was another temple, having a golden image of the 
divinity. Huis throne, the steps leading to it, and the table in front, 
were also of the sane material. Outside the temple, was a golden 
reservoir for receiving the blood of the animals that were sacrificed 
at the altar. There was another big idol of solid stone in this 
temple. According to Herodotus, it was taken away by Xerxes. 
The historians, who have thus spoken of the splendour and 
magnificence of the temple, may have indulged greatly in exagge- 
ration ; but making allowances for it, it is certain that the temple, 
with its precious contents, was a most remarkable structure, Being 
regarded as a wonder in the ancient times. 


I have spoken of the extensive rampart of gigantic dimensions 
which surrounded Babylon. But it is very strange that no trace 
of its existence has yet been discovered. How could the power- 
fully built wall, with its gates and bastions, with the houses stand- 
ing upon it, have disappeared altogether, as if it had never been in 
existence. Was Herodotus romancing ? 


That Babylon was a most extensive city, there is no doubt 
whatever. The area of London is 114 square miles. That of 
Nineveh, was 216 square miles. But Babylon far surpassed them 
both in its extent, which was 225 square miles, i. e. double that 
of London, the largest modern city*in the world. 


Coming from the north, the ruins of Babylon proper are the 
first to be seen. Having gone round the mound of ruins, I went. up 
it with my guide. Here I noticed two very suspicious characters, 
closely watching our movements. If they were actuated by any 
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evil intention, they had to abandon it, on seeing that we were 
armed with a double-barreled rifle. There are here ruins of man- 
sions, which were three or four stories high. On the brick walls are 
inscriptions over the name of Nebuchadnezzar. The researches 
of antiquarians have not proved here so fruitful as those at Nineveh, 
Mr. Rich discovered an underground tunnel, and a wooden coffin 
lying therein. Sir H. Layard having continued the diggings, lighted 
upon several other coffins. The wood-work had all been completely 
rotten, but the bones had better stood the influence of time. It is 
believed that after the palaces had been reduced to one mass of 
ruins, the site was probably used as a burial ground. 


We then went south toward Mujjabile. ‘he palace here is ina 
good state of preservation. It is about 700 square yards in area. 
The stones and bricks are in their places; the walls and pillars are 
still there to support the structure ; and though it is old enough to 
bear on its stones the name of Nebuchadnezzar, its shine and its 
colour have survived the course of ages wonderfully well. The 
bricks are of blue, red, yellow, white and black colours, and they 
are glossy with a certain kind of polish. Pieces of glass, metal 
images and other things, discovered among the ruins, are sold by 
Jewish traders to Christians, and others. I saw here a figure 
in black stone of a tiger devouring a man, upon whom he is repre- 
sented as sitting. 


To the north of the ruins, is a stately and gigantic old tree, the 
like of which, it is said, is to be found nowhere else in the world. It 
is supposed to be one of the trees grown in the garden which stood 
on the hill of Babylon, and it was this same tree to which Ali had 
tethered his horse after the battle of Hillah. It looks very much 
like the tamarind tree of India. The Turkish Government have 
employed a large number of workpeople in exploring these ruins. 
Their supervisor, Mahmed Effendi Mulla Saheb, showed me over 
the ruins, and gave me a lot of interesting inforination about them. 
A temple has lately been exhumed, which is a large building, 
four stories high. Its walls are enormously thick, und are well pre- 
served. A square stone of alabaster, bearing inscriptions, having 
been discovered in this place, was sent to Constantinople. As 
many old bonds and documents have been found out here, it is 
believed that the temple must be the repository for them in those 
days. The labourers sell them off for a song to tourists. 
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Further south is the hill of Amran, where is the tomb of 
Amran bin Ali. During my stay here, I put up at the house of 
my guide, who, as well as his good wife, was very hospitable to 
me. ‘There was not much to interest me here. The natives about 
this place are mostly Arabs. Their women are clever, hardwork- 
ing and keen-sighted. Some of them are very handsome. They 
disfigure themselves with a huge nose-ring. The rustic women do 
not hide their faces behind veils. The river Euphrates flows past 
the ruins. Its water, though somewhat impure, is very good as a 
digestive. On the other hand, the water ot the Tigris is heavy 
and dull. All through the night, the chorus of wild jackals was 
so loud and persistent, that I could not sleep well. 


July 16—Went to Hillah. A river flows through the village, 
there being a suspension bridge as a means of communication 
between either side of it. There are nice orchards along the banks, 
and people are to be seen sipping tea and coffee, and gossiping at 
the coffee houses. ‘his isa Turkish military station, where a 
band plays every Monday and Thursday in the native style, which 
was very pleasing to my ears. Four miles from this station, are 
the ruins of Bir Nimroud. On the top of the mound is a dome 
which is supposed to be the site of the prophet Abraham’s tomb. 
The ruins being surrounded by irrigation canals, the sight is very 
interesting. Here was the grand temple of Nabo, which is 
believed to have been struck down by lightning, being split-in 
twain from top to basenicnt. Leaving our mules below, we went 
up the summit of this building, and there, viewing the fine pros- 
pect around, we had our repast. Having returned in the evening 
to Hillah, I spent the night at a coffee house, where I was enter- 
tained to Arab music. 


July 17--This morning I went to the village of Chiffal, where 
is the grave of the prophet of the same name. Mahomedans hold 
him in reverence, having built a memorial tower by the side of 
his grave. ‘The Hindya canal flows past the bazar. If, as I have 
heard, it was built by Indian Mussalmans, it is really very creditable 
tothem. For the canal is of great ‘ase to thousands of natives in 
this region. We embarked in a boat, laden with barley, and went 
down the canal to Koofa, where we put up at a coffee shop. This 
was once a prosperous city, renowned for commerce and learning in 
Mahomedan history. So far back as fifteen hundred years ago, 
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silver and copper coins used to be in circulation here. Some of the 
coins bore on one side the well-known inscription ‘ Lai lai Hil 
Allah” and on the other ‘“‘ Mahomed Rasul Illah.”’ Others simply 
bore the name of the Khalif in whose reign they were made. They 
were of gold, as well as silver. Abu Hanifa, the founder of the 
sect of this name, was born in this town. 


Here is a mosque, in the shape of a castle, where Syed Ali 
was executed by a native of Koofa. Among the numerous tombs 
and shrines in this mosque, there is one of _Imaum Muslem who, 
after the battle of Kerbella, was sent with a message by Imaum 
Hoosein from Medina to Abdallah bin Jiyad, the chief of Koofa, 
and was here put to death. 

On the way to Shah Najaf is a shrine of Syed Ali, which from 
a distance shines like a mound of gold, its domes and minarets being 
gilt with gold. The shrine has been well decorated, both within 
and without. When the place is lighted, the sight is very striking 
to the beholder. ‘The doors are carved and inlaid with silver, and 
there is a net-work of silver over the tomb of Ali. The flooring is 
of pure marble. The precious stone and metals over the tomb of 
Mahomed are valued at twenty-five million rupees. Although the 
tomb of Ali is not so costly, yet its decorations and ornamentation 
must be very valuable indeed. ‘he tomb is under the superin- 
tendence of Shiah Mussalmans, but Suni pilgrims freely visit the 
shrine. Hundreds of Shiah pilgrims come here from Persia. The 
women beat their breasts and raise loud lamentations at this tomb. 
A moulvie delivers a sermon to them, which has the effect of 
stirring up their passions. ‘lhe demonstrations of mourning are 
chiefly confined to the women. ‘I'he males are wore composed in 
their bearing. 

While I was here, I saw four funeral processions come up to 
the tomb, go thrice round it, and then proceed on their way to the 
cemetery. ‘The corpses of rich Shiahs are brought here from India 
and Persia, jo be interred in the plain of Kerbella. So the plain 
around the tomb of Ali is dotted with the graves of Mussalman 
grandees and rich folks. As the place is so largely frequented by 
Mahomedans, it would be well for the Turkish Government to 
afford them facility by constructing a railway. 


In the cool of the evening we started for Kerbella, going over 
a sandy plain. Ona green plot by the side of the Hindya canal 
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we took our meal. It wasa fine moonlight night. We spread our 
bedding—I and my guide—and lay ourselves down in the open for 
the night. We had joined a party of pilgrims to Kerbella, many 
of whom went a little further on to a rest-house for shelter. At 
midnight, we started again. Our party included men, women and 
children from India, Persia and other distant lands, representing a 
variety of languages and sects. Our progress was lightened by 
such little accidents as a harmless fall from a mule. The road lay 
in the direction of the remains of Nimroud. But the pilgrims 
evince not the slightest interest i them. The pilgrimage to 
Kerbella is their one and only object. Nothing else concerns them. 


At noon, we stopped at a rest-house, till sundown. The place 
is large enough to accommodate several thousand men and horses. 
There are very spacious rooms and verandahs for the travellers, and 
numerous stables for their animals. ‘hese shelters are a great bless- 
ing in a country like this. The rest-houses on the road to Ker- 
bella and Shah Najaf have been mostly built by Shiah Mussalmans, 
They are very large, providing ample accommodation for man and 
beast. Their founders must be men of real charity. There is no 
stone or tablet at any of these inns, proclaiming the name and 
deeds of the men who had built them for the public good. Quite 
a different state of things is to be seen in my own country. Ifa 
man spends something in charity, he takes care that his name is 
trumpeted by the newspapers, and immortalized in stone or brass. 


My limbs had stiffened with the daily riding. Wishing to 
git at ease, I sat crossing one of my legs on the saddle. As ill luck 
would have it, that very moment the horse took it into his head to 
be frightened at something. He at once commenced running, and 
before I could recover myself from the surprise, I lost my balance 
and fell. I was rather severely hurt in the back. But I got up as 
well as I could, and exchanged the horse for an ass, my guide 
leading the truant animal by the reins. My companions rested for 
the night at an inn, called Khan Hillah. But I preferred to lie 
down in the open on the banks of the Hindya canal. Some of my 
friends prepared a plaster, and applied it to my back. It gave 
me much relief. ' , 

July 20—We set out again in the small hours of the morning, 
and at day-break we could descry the shrine of Imaum Hoosein. 
The dome and the towers were shining with gold gilt. There is 
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no lack of ornamentation on this monument of one whose slaughter, 
with that of his seventy-two companions, on the plains of Kerbella, 
is still mourned by his followers throughout the Mahomedan world. 
The doors are plated with beautifully carved silver. There is a 
screen of silver around the tomb. By the side of it are the tombs 
of Ali Akbar and Ali Asgar, who were among the seventy-two 
followers who were slain on the field. The rest of the martyrs 
have been interred in another spot. The carved-work and decora- 
tions within are beautiful beyond description. Here the lamenta- 
tions of female pilgrims were even louder and more bitter than at the 
shrine at Najaf. The management of these shrines is in the hands 
of Shiah Mussalmans. The heat at this place is very severe, and the 
region is said to be a permanent seat of malarial fever. Among the 
other tombs I visited was that of Hoor, who was the first of the brave 
who met his death. Another was that of Syed Abbas, a cousin of 
Hoosein. Itis welladorned. From the walls are hanging swords, 
shields and other implements of war. The Syed is held in very 
great reverence. In Persia no oath is held to be so sacred or 
binding as that taken in his sacred name. ‘lhe shrines are most 
frequented by pilgrims from Persia. hojahs and Borahs from 
India, who, too, are Shiahs, also come here to offer prayers. 
For the protection of Indian subjects the British Govern- 
ment have posted here a Vice-Consul, Nawab Ibrahim, to whom I 


had been furnished with a letter of introduction by the British 
Consul at Bagdad. 


After spending two days at Kerbella, I started for Bagdad. 
The moon was shining brightly. In the huts on the roadside the 
Arab women were employed in grinding corn at the mill. The 
rumbling of the mill mingled quaintly and pleasantly with the 
singing. In the morning, our route lay along the banks of the 
Euphrates. We saw on our march groves of date trees, and gardens 
of fruits and vegetables. Crossing a suspension bridge, we 
entered the village of Musyeb, which is noted for the cheapness 
and excellence of its dairy produce, notably its cream. Having 
bathed in the river, I mounted my horse again, and went to see 
the tombs of the two innocent lads, ‘'ahir and Ibrahim who had 
fallen victims to the implacable vengeance of their wicked enemies. 
How, after the slaughter of their father, the two poor boys tried 
to escape with their lives, how relentlessly the fugitives were 

39 
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pursued and overtaken, how they were putto death and their bodies 
were flung into the river,—these events form one of the most 
affecting episodes in the sacred tragedy. 


July 24—Arrived at Bagdad. My next tour was through 
Persia to se6 its old remains. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


_—— 





PERSIA. 


The night mareh—Dolochi springs—The landscape— Shapur—The rustics—Cunei- 
form inscriptions—Spinning a yarn—A_ triumphal picture—Tehemur—Change 
of climate—Shiraz—Tomb of Hafiz—CaravanseePersepolis—Its ruins—Its 
extent—Parsagard—The city walls—Beautiful pillars—A suggestion to the 
Parsis—Bare skeletons—Rock pictures—Towers of Silence—Last resting place 
of Cyrus—Mussalman tradition about it—“Takhte Suleiman”—Dishonest 
policemen— Want of personal safety—Nakshe Rustam—Hauled up—Remains 
of a Fire-temple—My guide—His elaborate trick—Shiraz—Its inhabitants—Its 
sanitary condition—A Shiah burial ground—Saadi’s tomb—Some facts about 
the poet—Hafiz— His grave—Divination—A minor poet—To Bombay again. 


© N the 30th August I left Abu with a caravan, which was in 

charge of one Mast Ali. In the absence of the British 
Consul, Colonel Wilson, his assistant Mr. Gaskyn, kindly gave me 
a letter of introduction to Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, Vice-Consul at 
Shiraz, as well as rendered me other useful assistance. I had 
arranged with the head of the caravan that I was to be shown the 
carvings and inscriptions at Nakshe Shapur and Nakshe Tehemur 
on the road to Shiraz. 


We travelled only during the night, owing to the’ excessive 
heat. The journey was very trying, being beset with many diffi- 
culties of the road. At a village, called Dolochi, are springs of 
water which smells strongly of kerosine. But we had to drink 
it, there being no better supply at hand. It is possible that if the 
Persian Government were to awake from its lethargy and explore 
the place, if may discover wells of petroleum, or such other oil: 
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In all the troubles of the march, I was much refreshed by the 
sight of mountains and beautiful valleys on our way. The moun- 
tains resembled the Rocky Mountains of America, and the valleys 
looked like those of the Alps, the only. difference being that the 
Persian landscape was comparatively waterless. That is, however, 
no slight difference. 


Having arrived at Shapur, I took shelter in a miserable hut, 
along with my companion Mast Ali. Towards evening, when the 
men had returned from their fields and brought home their cattle, 
the women took over charge of the animals, and some of the men 
came and sat near me, and narrated events and traditions relating 
to Nakshe Shapur. The women wore a cap on their head, like 
that put on by the Mahomedan women of Luknow, a jacket like 
that of the Parsi women of Bombay, and a scarf, of fine coloured 
cloth thrown around the shoulders. They go bare-footed and 
without veils, and freely converse with males. The males are 
clad in a cap, and a loose robe and trousers. 


September 11—I set out to-day on horse-back, with Mast Ali 
and the owner of the hut for my companions, to see this monu- 
ment of antiquity. A river flowing from the mountains renders 
the region green and fertile, and pleasant to behold. From a 
valley formed by two mountains standing, as it were, face to face, 
issues a swift torrent, which is known as Shah Shapur’s Stream. 
Its water is cold and translucent. On one of the mountains are 
two inscriptions, and there are four more on the other. They 
showed me the inscriptions, and pretended to recognize among 
the pictures, portraits of Zal, Rustom and other old heroes. 
They also spun a yarn about them for my benefit. But I knew 
they were romancing. They knew very little about these anti- 
quities, and cared less. As I had gone to see them, after having 
read the accounts given of them by Huropean savants, I was 
much interested in them. 


One df the carvings is twenty-five feet in length. A king 
riding in regal state forms the central figure, and three men 
are represented as being in various postures in frontof him. The 
king is the renowned Emperor Shapur I. and one of the three men, 
who is shown as kneeling in front of him, is the Roman Emperor 
Siriadis, who is placed on the throne of Valerian. The man, whose 
legs are in chains, is the Emperor Valerian. The third man ig 
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lying prostrate at the horse’s feet, and this is explained as a symbol 
of the complete defeat of the Roman army. There is a similar 
figure in another place, which also is a symbol representing the total 
prostration of the enemy at the feet of Ardesheer Babegan, the 
father of Shapur. Behind Shapur are standing fifty-seven atten- 
dants in a line, and in front of him are thirty-three representatives 
of foreign powers, come to pay tribute to their Lord and Master. 


Among the other engravings is a representation of a hunting 
field, two equestrian statues, gigantic in size, the riders being 
emperors, and of another emperor sitting in royal state, his attend- 
ants standing round him. There is again another representation of 
Shapur, with the vanquished Emperor Valerian standing before him, 
whose hands are held in his own by the Persian monarch. There 
is also the newly installed emperor in the place of Valerian, and 
the prostrate figure of a man. The city, which bears the name 
of Shapur, was founded by him. Its glory has gone, and it exists 
no longer. The village of Cazrun, which marks its site, is a poor 
one. ‘The roads are very bad, the cottages are in various stages of 
decay, and half their number are tenantless. 


September 14—I next went to see the cuneiform figures and 
writings at Tehemur, about eight miles from Cazrun. Though 
they are of a comparatively recent date, it is not absolutely certain 
who was the person that had ordered them. 


Proceeding onward, we climbed a mountain pass, where is a fine 
lake, 2,700 feet from the surface of the sea. On the route is,-a 
caravanseral for travellers, in the midst of an immense solitude, 
beautiful with lakes and streams, trees and plains. Here the climate 
changed from -warm to cold, and, therefore, we now made our 
march during the day. 

Arrived at Shiraz on the 17th, I left my money and valuables 
‘with the Vice-Consul, Nawab Hyder Alikhan, before starting on a 
journey to the famous ruins of Persepolis, for which I had under- 
taken the tour journey to Persia. I carried with me just the 
requisite amount of money, and was attended by a guide, named 
Khodabux. He wasa young Persiar?, whom the Nawab had recom-. 
mended to me. We started on horse-back for Persepolis on the 
19th. We went past the tomb of Hafiz in Shiraz, which is in the 
midst of a nice little garden. In front of us are the tall barriers 
of mountains. <A little after sunset, we made a brief halt for refresh- 
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ments. We then started again, for it was a fine moonlight night. 
We met on our way caravans of camels, laden chiefly with wheat 
from Isphan and Yezd. Mules are generally employed for the 
trade between Abu and Shiraz, whereas camels are the carriers of 
merchandise between Shiraz and Isphan. On the 20th, we came 
within a short distance of Kur, the largest river of Farsistan. Now 
the ruins of Persepolis, which we could descry, seemed to invite us 
to them. 


Persepolis was the capital of the Persian emperors during 
the days of their ascendency, and the ruins are of the palaces built 
by the father and son, Darius and Xerxes. It is now 2,500 years 
since they were constructed. During this interval of so many 
centuries, there have been several invasions of Persia by hostile 
armies, and though Persepolis has been devastated by fire and 
sword, its palaces have not entirely succumbed to the agencies 
of destruction, because the buildings were wonderfully solid 
and strong. If these remarkable structures, shorn of their splen- 
dour, and broken, dilapidated and untenanted, evoke our wonder 
to-day, how much more wonderful they must be in the days of 
their glory! They were originally believed to have been the work 
of the renowned emperor, Jamshed. But it has since been as- 
certained by Rawlinson and others, after deciphering the cuneiform 
inscriptions, that their authors were Darius and Xerxes, and not 
Jamshed who flourished some 2,000 years before them. 


I believe that in the heyday of its prosperity, Persepolis must 
be superior, in some respects, even to the London of to-day, and as 
extensive a8 Babylon and Nineveh. The city lay in the midst of 
an immense and fertile plain, watered by a number of rivers, and 
containing from 800 to 1,500 towns and villages in days of yore. 
About thirty miles from Persepolis was the fort of Parsagard. The 
distance of the fort, which was intended for the protection of 
Persepolis, is an evidence of the vast extent of the city. Perse- 
polis is now @ city of the dead. Parsagard is deserted, dismantled 
and useless, save as an interesting relic of the past. The hundreds 
of towns and villages, with whieh the immense plain was dotted, 
have disappeared, leaving it a wild waste. 

‘There was a triple wall circumvallating the capital,—the 
outer wall, the inner one, and yet another still in the interior. 
This city, literally thrice-guarded by ramparts supposed to be 
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impregnable, however, when its hour came, fell a prey to the 
invading hordes. Those gigantic walls no longer exist, and of 
the palaces, the barest skeletons now remain. 


I commenced my visit of the ruins at a magnificent, double, 
staircase of black stone, up which I was able to ride on my horse. 
It was adorned with figures, court-scenes &c. An inscription 
here records that it was built by Xerxes. Passing underneath an 
arch, I stood in front of a fountain, beyond which was a large space, 
where a few splendid pillars, still existing, give the visitor an idea 
of the grandeur of the palace which they once supported. The pillars 
were originally forty in number, which, two hundred years ago, was 
reduced to twenty-five. It has since declined to thirteen. These 
columns are one of the wonders of Persepolis, but they will fast 
disappear, unless steps are taken to preserve them. I invite the 
attention of my Parsi friends to this fact, in order that they may 
raise a fund to defray any expense that should be incurred for the 
preservation of these remarkable memorials of the past. One or 
two of these pillars may be presented to the British Museum; a 
few may be brought down to Bombay and put up in a prominent 
place, and the rest may be allowed to stand where they are. The 
pillars are of black-stone, coloured yellow. Hach is about sixty 
feet in height, and is carved out of one stone.- 


Alas, that Alexander should have so ruthlessly burnt and des- 
troyed those splendid monuments of human art and glory! The 
tears came to my eyes, as I gazed upon these sad remnants of 
beauty and grandeur. Ascending a flight of eighteen steps, I came 
across the ruins of a palace which is supposed to be that of Darius. 
There are some excellent specimens of sculpture, which are still 
well preserved. Another flight of steps leads to the palace of 
Xerxes. The bare walls and doors and windows seem to stare at 
us. Here, two, are many fine specimens of the sculptor’s art. 


I next went to the place where stood a grand mansion reared 
on a hundred columns. Within one of the gates is a representation 
of a king, sitting with a sceptre in his hand, an attendant standing 
behind. ‘The king’s feet are resting on a foot-stool. Opposite him 
are two censers. The ceiling above has carved in it a dozen 
rhinoceroses. A little lower down, are lions in two rows. Then 
there isa number of human figures, bearing the royal crown on 
their head. On the gate is a representation of a royal installation, 
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from which it is guessed that this may have been the palace in 
which the coronation ceremony was held. It is believed to have 
been built by Xerxes. 

About 1,500 feet from this building of a hundred columns is a 
lofty peak called ‘‘the Shahi Mountain” where two rooms have 
been hewn out of the rock. On the walls are various specimens 
of sculpture. Twenty-eight men are represented as bearing aloft 
the throne of the House of God. There are three men walking 
with spears behind these, and three more, standing in front, are 
engaged in worship. On the top is a human figure with wings, 
flying in the air, his right hand pointing to the sky, and the left 
bearing a crown. Above this figure is the sun, and beneath 
16 i8 a censer, with the sacred fire burning in it. The king stands 
before the fire, engaged in prayer. Having crossed the outer 
square, we enter, first a narrow room, and then a larger one. There 
are enormous pits dug in them, whose mouths have been covered 
with slabs of stone. It is believed that these pits were used for 
depositing the bones of the Persian kings of the Hakhamnyan 
dynasty. These places were known as Astodan. They are a sort of 
Towers of Silence. The natives now use the pits for storing grain! 
About half a milé from here is a cave, where are engraved the 
figures of Shapur I. and Ardesheer Babegan, together with scenes 
relating to coronation and other regal ceremonies. 


Having spent a whole day at Persepolis, I returned at dark to 
my temporary abode, and went to bed immediately after dining, 
that I may have sufficient rest against the wanderings that I was 
to resume the next morning among other ruins. When I started 
in the morning, I had a Syed for my companion, besides my own 
guide. The road tou Parsagard is said to be infested by robbers, 
and therefore, I was glad of the company of the Syed, who, for the 
same reason, was happy to be one of a party of three. We went 
all the way along the Khur river. Its water has been diverted into 
canals for the,irrigation of fields and gardens. 


The natives know Parsagard by another name, as Takhte 
Suleiman, and the Asfodan of Cyrus is known by them as the 
grave of the prophet Solomon’s mother. fParsagard was also 
famous for its fire-temples. The great Cyrus had pitched upon this 
mountainous region as his capital. The Hakhamni kings, on their 
coronation, used to come here for the installation ceremonies. So 
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Parsagard, in this respect, was somewhat like the Westminster 
Abbey of England. 


The Astodan of Cyrus is of pure white marble. There is one 
entrance to it, and the door is made of but one huge piece of stone. 
There is an inner room, eight feet high, and ten feet by seven. 
The pavement is of two big slabs of stone. The roof is also made 
of two enormous slabs. Indeed, the stones used in this structure 
are gigantic in size, and it is a wonder how, in that remote age, 
men were able to carry them up, and put them in their places. 
Mahomedan writers record the tradition’ that King Solomon had 
got monsters to build this structure as the tomb of his mother. 
The place is regarded as so very sacred, that many people like 
to be buried within its precincts, and therefore, a regular cemetery 
has grown up around it. 


When the Astodan was visited by a leutenant of Alexander 
in B. C. 330, it was found by him in the midst of a garden. Near 
the place where the bones of Cyrus were deposited, was a throne 
with legs of gold. On the floor was spread a beautiful carpet 
woven in Babylon, and there were blue hangings on the walls. 
In the vicinity was the residence of the hereditary priest in charge 
of the sacred building. ‘There was an inscription, stating that it 
was the final resting place of Cyrus. But it was subsequently 
erased, and there were substituted in its stead words in Arabic to 
the effect “The tomb of Solomon’s mother.’ Even this writing 
is no longer extant. But there is not the least doubt that the 
place was built for the illustrious Persian monarch. However, the 
natives, persisting in the wrong belief, have converted it into 
a sort of Mahomedan shrine, keeping a copy of the sacred Koran in 
the building, with a number of little flags planted on its roof. 
Being a Mahomedan myself, a custodian of this shrine ran up to 
me, and began to repeat the usual formula of prayer, believing that 
I had come thus far on a religious pilgrimage. I laughed at him. 
Whereupon, the rustics, who had collected round me, took me 
for a Feringhee. As I gratified them with a small present of 
money, they became so very frank and communicative as to 
assure me that if any man, bitten by a mad dog, were to take a 
circle round this building, and then drink the water of the spring 
at hand, he would be completely free from hydrophobia,—such 
was the great sanctity of the shrine. Having informed them that 
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I, too, was a Mahomedan, I went into the Astodan. It appears to 
have, originally, had thirty columns surrounding it, all of white 
marble. The whole building is constructed of the same material. 


Going further north, I came across the foundation stone of 
what must have been a very grand building. The people know it 
by the name of Takhte Suleiman. But, really speaking, it is the 
remains of one of the palaces of Cyrus. The walls appear to be of 
white marble, with some plain carving upon them. Some of the 
stones of this building are enormous in size. From the height, 
where these remains are situated, one can have a nice view of the 
country round. 


A little to the south of this palace, is a tower of white stone, 
resting ona base of black stone. It appears from the relics, 
which are strewn around, that in former times the place must be 
studded with a variety of statues. About fifty steps from the tower, 
is a lofty pillar, on which is carved a curious figure of a human 
being, with four wings, and two horns springing out of a huge cap 
worn by it. The figure is clad in a loose robe, reaching down to 
the soles of the feet. Both its hands are raised up, as if in prayer. 
The face is grave and well shaped, with a short beard. An inscrip- 
tion states that this is the figure of Cyrus, though no satisfactory 
explanation can be given as to why he is represented in such a 
curious and fantastic shape. The ignorant natives of this place 
take the figure to be that of Solomon. 


Having spent a whole day at Parsagard, I returned to the 
Astodan, where I passed the night at a police station. The police men 
are stationed in this unsafe region for the apprehension of thieves; 
but they are themselves the comrades and confederates of thieves. 
Who is to guard the guards themselves? On pretence of escorting, 
and affording protection to, caravans, they levy black-mail from 
them, and stray way-farers are deliberately and shamelessly 
robbed. ‘hey also relieved me of Persian coins, of the total value 
of five annas, which I had with me. In dress and appearance they 
are not far removed from beggars. But they are all armed with 
guns. Almost every one in this country seems to be armed. The 
shepherd, tending his flock, is also to be seen fully armed, because 
there are many ruffians in this country, while there is little 
provision for the public safety. 

40 
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My next visit was to what is called, Nakshe-Rustam. [| 
cannot tell why it is so called, because there is not asingle likeness 
here of the old Persian hero. But there are some figures 
which the people love to imagine are the likenesses of Rustam and 
other members of his family. One of the representations is supposed 
to be that of king Shapur, sitting in state, while the vanquished 
Emperor of Rome, Valerian, is standing before him, suing for 
life. Another figure represents two equestrians, standing opposite 
each other, one of whom is presenting a crown to the other. It is 
believed that the figure, giving the crown, is that of Hormazd, and the 
receiver is the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, Ardeshir Babegan. 
Beneath each of the horses is a human figure, lying prostrate. A 
third representation is supposed to be that of Behram Gur and his 
queen. Another is said to be a representation of Behram II. 
addressing his courtiers. Near it is exhibited Behram V., who has 
engaged the Emperor of China in single combat, whom he 
succeeds in vanquishing. There is a man behind the triumphant 
monarch, holding the standard of the state. Here, too, there are six 
towers of silence, similar to those I have already described. They 
are up a steep precipice, which it was impossible for me to climb. 
A strong and well built man from the neighbouring village, however, 
went up the top with ease and agility. He had taken with him 
a coil of strong rope, one end of which he threw down to me that 
I should tie it round my waist, to be hauled up by the man at the 
top. As I was not quite sure that he would conduct this operation 
with success, I considered it safe to have the experiment first tried. 
in the person of my guide. When I saw that he had been safely 
hauled up, I, too, had the rope tied round my waist, and was taken 
up with great ease. At the foot of the mountain, where these 
towers are situated, are the remains of a building, constructed of 
cream-coloured alabaster, and known by the people as Kabe 
Zarthost. It is believed to be the remnant of an ancient fire temple. 


On my way back, I had another look at the famous ruins of 
Persepolis. My companion, the Syed, did not care to wander 
among the ruins again. So he sat beneath the tree, to which my 
horse was tethered. When I came back, I saw the horse and the 
baggage all safe, but my guide was not there. I cried aloud for 
him, arid after searching for him for some time, I found him lying 
on the ground, bound neck and feet, and with bandaged eyes. I 
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removed the bandages, and released him from his painful position. 
He said that, while I was away, some vagabonds, having beaten 
him, had bound him up, and then gone away leaving him in that 
situation. On examining my baggage, I found that it was all right 
except that Persian coins, of the value of about four rupees, were 
missing. I strongly suspected the guide as the real thief, who had 
made all this elaborate trick to rob me of the money. However, it 
was getting dark, and I considered it prudent not to question his 
veracity just then. As he pretended to be unable to move about, 
saying that he had been severely belaboured by the ruffians, I 
lifted him up and put him on horseback. We set out again for Shiraz. 
Having arrived here on the 25th, I informed the Nawab Hyder Ali 
Khan of what had occurred. The guide confessed his guilt before 
him, but I pardoned him and let him go. To what shifts are men 
reduced by the stress of extreme poverty ! 


Shiraz is situated in an extensive plain, full of arbors of vine 
and orchards of fruits. The gardens belong to rich natives, who 
have erected in them summer houses for their pleasure. Fruit is 
dirt cheap in Shiraz. I saw asses laden with green grapes, which 
are so plentiful that they are sold almost for a song. I have tasted 
the grapes of many couutries, but found none so sweet and tooth- 
some as these. They do not contain any seed. For one pice you 
can get a quantity, much larger than what will suffice to satiate you. 


The natives of Shiraz are decent and respectable, though a 
trifle selfish. The women go about in white veils and slippers. 
Neither old women nor little girls are permitted to show their coun- 
tenance in the streets. They wear a jacket and petticoat, with a 
kerchief hanging behind, from the head down to the feet. Among 
the males, some affect ihe Kuropean costume, wearing, however, the 
distinctive Mogul cap. All the rest wear the usual Mogul dress,—a 
loose robe, white trousers and a white turban. Syeds and others, 
claiming special sanctity, put on a black dress,—turban and all,—ag 
a mark of faourning for the slaughter of Hoosein and his followers 
at the battle of Kerbella. 


The principal bazar of ‘the city is laid out in the form of a 
cross, with a fountain in the middle. Behind the shops are the 
abodes of the traders, as well as their store rooms. The roads are 
bad, and there is not even a pretence to sanitation. The corpses 
of dead dogs and cats lie rotting in the streets. It seems to be 
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nobody’s business to remove them, and no one seems even to feel 
this as a nuisance. Many of the streets are so narrow that a car- 
riage can pass through them with difficulty, and as for turning it 
back, it is simply an impossibility. The houses are of mud, with the 
exception of a few, which are of bricks. Public lighting is not 
known in thisland of darkness. If one wants to go out after dark, 
he must carry a lamp with him; and it would be all the better for 
his personal safety, if he has a companion by his side. The people 
are indolent and easy-going. The wealthy affect a general air of 
supine indifference. If you have anything to do with such a man, 
he will take it as a point of honour to make you dance attendance 
on him about half a dozen times, before he deigns to attend to you. 


I went to see the burial ground of the Shiahs. It differs 
from that of the Sunis in this respect, that the tombstones have 
human images, and in some cases also of animals, engraved upon 
them. Some of the stones simply bear a Persian inscription. 


One morning I went to see the tomb of the famous poet, 
Saadi, It is about two miles from the town, being situated peace- 
fully between two hills. There is a village in the neighbourhood, 
which is named after him. There is here a spring which is 
known as ‘‘ Aabe Saadi’’ or the Water of Saadi, and one of the 
gates of Shiraz also bears his name. This is an evidence of the 
affectionate memory in which the Persian king of songs is 
regarded by the populace. I love the poet. Hach couplet of his 
is like a sparkling diamond, and his verses, as a whole, make a 
garland of inestimable value. I was, therefore, happy in paying 
my homage to him at his tomb. Here lives an old man, named 
Hajee Shukrulla, who, having retired from the world, has dedi- 
cated the remainder of his life to the service of God. Over the 
tomb, and in the niches of the poet’s shrine, are inscribed the 
poetical gems of his own composition. No adornment of the 
tomb could have been more worthy or appropriate. Saadi lived to 
an unusually long age, being 116 years old, when he died. Like 
Milton, ‘long contemplating, beginning late,” he had written one 
of his earliest productions, the Karima, at the age of forty. He 
had made several pilgrimages to Mecca, having suffered many 
privations, as he flourished in an age when the means of locomotion, 
as well as of personal safety, were very far from perfect. On one 
occasion, he was taken prisoner by Turks, who employed him as a 
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workman on the fortress of Tripoli. After sometime, a man paid 
the required ransom for his liberation, and also gave him his 
daughter in marriage. But he had to pay very dearly for the liberty 
which he had gained. His wife was a veritable termagant, who led 
him a most miserable life. Around his tomb are the graves of some 
of the adorers of his poetry. Saadi’s tomb had long been left in 
utter neglect, till a king, named Karimkhan, repaired and renovated 
it. Both the king and his son were lovers of Saadi. The son 
copied the whole of his Gulestan and Bostan, with his own hands. 
I saw the manuscripts, which are carefully preserved to this day. 
Ten years ago, the tomb was again renovated by the Shah’s Vizier, 
and a marble slab was placed over it. The custodian of the tomb 
annually receives from the Shah eighteen tumans, or about 
fifty-five rupees. 


The water of Aabe Saadi is pure and healthy. Sick people 
come to bathe in the stream. - Having made a farewell bow to the 
shrine, I went to see the tomb of Hafiz, another renowned poet. 
On the way I saw the tomb of Shah Suja. It is situated in a wilder- 
ness, and is in a dilapidated state. What aresting place, amidst utter 
neglect and desolation, for an emperor! Hafiz lies about a mile 
from Saadi. The tomb is within a walled enclosure, which is filled 
with the graves of the poet’s worshippers. The grave of Hafiz is 
of alabaster, and is enclosed by an iron railing. The poet’s 
verses are inscribed on the stone. Here, too, is a custodian, who 
“ig passing rich with fifteen twmans a year.” Hafiz has a host of 
admirers, whose love and faith in him is boundless. Copies of 
his works are to be seen here. Ifa man, cherishing some wish in 
his heart, were to say a prayer in the name of the poet, and open 
one of his books at any page at random, it is believed that he will 
light upon a verse which will convey a true response to his 
inquiry. There was a similar belief with regard to Virgil, whose 
poems were used by Christians in divination. Hafiz, like Saadi, 
was a native of Shiraz. He flourished about eight hundred years 
ago. 


I also visited the tomb of Shah Cherag, a minor poet. He 
is said to be the son ofan Imaum. The tomb is well adorned, 
and there are portraits of Ali, Hasan and Hoosein, and Suleiman 
Farsi. The Shias have no objection to keep such pictures in 
sacred places, . @ 
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I left the city on the 28th August, reaching Abu on the fifth 
of the following month. On the 9th, I set sail by the s. 8. Mecca 
for Bombay, where I arrived after a passage of eleven days. The 
steamer carried a large number of horses from Bussorah. 


The journey through Turkish and Persian territories was 
completed in four months. Having stayed in Bombay on business 
for three weeks, I set out on a journey to Central and Northern 
India. I shall give in the next chapter a brief record of this 
journey. ' | 
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CHAPTER aXXIV. 


HINDUSTAN. 


My native land—Ahmedabad—Architectural’ monuments—Indore—Ahilyabai—Chit- 
toor fort—A cruel pastime-—“ Gow-mukh Kund ”—Rana Kumbha—Mirabai, 
queen and poetess—Ajmere— Hosts and guides—A native fair—The sacred 
pot—Mayo College—Taraghad—Jeypore—Ambar—Lahore—Aurungzebe’s mos- 
que—Sacred relics—Tomb of Ranjitsingh—Shrine of Jehangeer— Peshawar 
—Amritsar—Agra—Akbar’s mausoleum—The Taj Mehel—The Jumma Mugjid 
—Offence to religious sentiment—Fatehpore Sikri—Its ruins—A Bazar 
-exolusively for women—Cawnpore—The Islam Brotherhood—Lucknow—The 
Imambara—An invidious distinction—Ayodhia— Ram and Seeta—Ram’s birth. 
place—F'yzabad—Bennres, a stronghold of Hinduism—Mahadev’s Temple—The 
sacred well—Allahabad—Bombay— Back to Capetown—-Europeans and Indians 
in South Africa—The End. 


‘fe] AVING spent about three weeks in Bombay, I went to 

* Dhoraji, my native place in Kathiawar, where I was 
delighted to see my relations and old friends, after the lapse of 
years. I made a short trip to Porebunder, J unagadh, Gondal, and 
other states of Kathiawar, before returning to Bombay. On my 
way back, I halted at Ahmedabad, the old capital of Gujerat, 
styled the Garden of India. The Mahomedan rule was long 
supreme in this province, and evidences of the architectural genius 
of Mahomedans are to be seen in the famous mosques, tombs and 
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towers which are still the pride of Ahmedabad. The Kankaria 
Tank was built as a reservoir for worshippers and others by 
Kutbuddin in 1452. It is very pretty, and prettily situated. In 
1879 Mr. Borodaille, the Collector of Ahmedabad repaired it and 
restored it almost to its pristine loveliness. There is a fine drive 
round the tank, and in the midst of it is a garden, with a emall 
bungalow standing thereon. 


I next went to Surat, vz Rander, and having returned to 
Bombay, I started again, on the 26th December, on a tour to 
Upper and Central India. My first halt was at Indore, the capital 
of the Marwadi king, Holkar. He is a descendant of Malharrao 
Holkar, a commander in the service of the Peshwa, who rose to be 
the ruler of the province. Indore was at first a small town, but it 
was considerably improved and extended by Ahilyabai, the talented 
wife of Khanderao, the son of Malharrao Holkar. 


December 29—Arrived this afternoon at Chittoor,and proceeded 
to see the fortress of the same name. Itis built on a lofty eminence. 
I stayed for the night at the house of a Marwadi, who gave me a 
bed to lie down upon in the verandah, and also furnished me with 
a dim, little, lamp. In the morning, I proceeded towards the fort, 
taking with me the tiffin prepared for me by my host, consisting 
of bread and spiced brinjal. The fort has seven entrances, and 
contains within it eighty-four tanks and founts of various dimensions. 
The town of Chitoor is interesting, with its old-world palaces, 
mansions, temples and fountains. ‘The idols of gods and goddesses 
are to be seen everywhere. By the side of the temple of Queen 
Padmani, which is now converted into a rest-house for Europeans, 
is a large enclosure, where on the Dussarah day a buffalo is let loose, 
to be speared to death by troops. Itisa pity that this cruel 
pastime is still allowed and tolerated. 


Amidst the monuments of Rajput domination to be seen in 
and around Chittoor, I found the tomb of a Mahomedan Saint, 
named Nargaija, which is about eight yards in length. There are 
here about a hundred more tombs of Mahomedans. The saint is 
held in reverence by Hindoos artd Mahomedans alike. There is a 
reservoir, known ag Gowmukh Kund, about which the saying is 
that ‘“‘he who bathes in this fount will have all his sins washed 
away.” For the purpose of bathing in the sacred water, the queens 
and princesses of the royal family used to come unseen through 
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subterranean passages. In the vicinity is a triumphal tower, seven 
storeys high, built by Rana Kumbha, to commemorate his signal 
victory over the Mahomedan kings of Gujerat and Marwar in 1440. 
The Rana’s wife, Mirabai, was a well known poetess. Mira was 
the daughter of a Rathod, who had been married against her will 
to the Rana. The natural result of the enforced union was 
difference and separation, and Mira dedicated the rest of her life to 
God and poetry. 7 


One of the most remarkable sights in Mewar is a large lake 
called Rajsagar. Its walls are of marble, witha total circumference 
of fifteen miles. It is saidto have cost a crore of rupees. Chittoor 
enjoyed the distinction of the capital city of Mewar till 1518, after 
which the royal residence was transferred to Oodeypore. 


I next visited Ajmere. On alighting on the railway platform, 
I was accosted by a number of Mahomedans who pretended to 
make kind enquiries of me. As I had experience of such mealy- 
mouthed men in the course of my travels, I kept these men at 
arm’s length. The gentry, whose acquaintance I made here, 
are known as “‘Shahajadas of Shrines,” who have various devices 
at hand to obtain money from the stranger. They take him to their 
house, but the hospitality has to be paid for somewhat dearly. 
They point out the treasure chest of the Pirs, and ask him to 
contribute some coin to the store. They beg for money to be 
distributed among children and the guardians of the shrines, and 
yet some more for flowers and fragrant plants to be offered at 
the tombs. They ask money for everything and everybody, 
except themselves. But you may be sure that they have a share 
in all the sums paid by you through them. It is, however, very 
seldom that you will omit to reward him for his ostensibly 
disinterested services to you. They would not ask for a present, 
but if you will give it to them, they will readily pocket it. Asa 
stranger, if you want to see the shrines and other sacred places of 
Mahomedans, you must take one of these men with ‘you for your 
guide, for they are a necessary evil, 


These are the days of a celebrated native fair, so the town 
at night is ringing with the songs of dancing girls, as well as 
male professors of music. The best of singers and songstresses 
from Upper India have been brought here for the occasion. 
There are musical entertainments at the shrines. Dancing girls 
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are permitted here to sing. But the proprieties are observed by a 
strict prohibition to them to engage in the frivolities of a dance. 
The verses of Hafiz are extremely popular with the people. 


Some of the enthusiasts fall, as it were, in a trance, listening to 
them. 


Here is the celebrated shrine of Khwaja Chisti. Near it is the 
Jame Masjid. There are two huge pots, one of which is so 
large that a hundred and twenty-five maunds of rice can be cooked 
in itat one time. People sometimes take a vow that if they 
succeeded in some desire or enterprise of theirs, they would cook 
the pot-full of rice, and distribute it among the poor. Near the 
shrine of the saint are two poles stuck in the ground, standing 
between which people, with some wish to fulfil, offer their prayers. 


The fair is held in honor of the saint, and is attended by over 
100,000 persons. 


The Mayo Oollege for the instruction of the sons of native 
chiefsand princes is a fine building. Atthe time of my visit, 


about seventy young princes were receiving education at this 
institution. 


2nd January 1895.—I made an excursion to-day to Taraghad, 
a hill fortress. Originally, there was here a Hindoo temple of the 
Jains, where Kutbuddin afterwards reared a mosque. In the 
grand square of the mosque is the ancient shrine of a saint, about 
which the tradition is that the whole edifice was constructed 
in the phenomenally short period of two days anda half. The 
fortress of Taraghad is extremely old, and stronger than that of 
Chittoor, Underneath a bunayan tree, is the tomb of Sultan 
Shahbuddin. 


On the following morning, I entered Jeypore, one of the 
prettiest towns in India. There is a grand road, 120 feet wide, 
dividing the city into two halves. Straight roads, intersecting 
one another at right angles, divide the city into four parts. 
Fronting the roads are rows of fine houses, symmetrical in size 


and shape. The bazar is well-built and spacious, The garden 
around the palace is as lovely as it is magnificent. There isa, 


museum which is known among the natives as Ajabghar, or the 
House of Wonders ; and really itis so. Besides the museum, the 
= ae are worth & Visit. 
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. January 4.—Amber, the ancient capital city, is seven miles 
from Jeypore. Here are an old palace and a fortress. There is a 
lofty tower near it, about which my guide said that formerly, when 
its summit was illuminated with gigantic wicks, the light could be 
seen as far as Delhi, which is 150 miles ina straight line from 
here! ‘This is, of course, one of the yarns, for spinning which the 
fraternity of guides i is known all the world over. | 


January 6—From J eypore, I went to Lahore. All the houses 
have flat terraced roofs. The roads are narrow and devious. 
There is a fort surrounding the city, which is four miles in 
circumference. There are many old mosques in the city. One 
of these—a very large one—was built by Aurungzebe. There are 
four. towers for the Muezzin to summon the Faithful to prayer. 
The guardian of the mosque showed me a number of sacred 
articles, among which were the garments and a stick of Mahomed. 
There are also articles, said to have belonged to Ali and Hassan 
and Hussein, and Bibi Fatma. My informant gave mea long 
account as to how these famous relics came to be in this 
place. Itis very strange that they should be in Lahore, of all 
places in the world. 


A short distance from this mosque, is a marble tomb of 
Ranjitsingh, the Lion of the Panjaub. Three miles from the city, 
is the mausoleum of Jehangeer, the son of Akbar. It 
is one of the loveliest pieces of workmanship, inferior only 
to the famous Taj Mehel. The flooring is of marble, and the 
walls are of red stone. The tomb has been constructed over a 
lofty pedestal. The plants and flowers, sculptured on the marble 
top and sides of the tomb, are so lifelike, that at first sight, the 
observer will mistake them for embroidery on a mantle of cloth 
covering the tomb. Ninety-six different names of God, as well as_ 
verses from the Koran, are engraved on it. From the summit of 
the tower, belonging to the shrine, can be had a very fine view of 
Lahore, the river Ravi, andthe country round. It-.is said that some 
of the ornaments of the shrine were taken away by aes ca tae to 
adorn the Sikh temple at Amritsar. 


The palace. of Renjitsingh is worth seeing. In ‘coanicuilan 
with the palace, isafort. In one of the rooms have been preserved 
swords, shields, guns and other arms used in the battle between the 
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dinglish and the Sikhs. The public garden is beautifully laid out, 
and there are over three hundred and fifty fountains playing i in 
it. There is a solid wall surrounding the garden. 


- Having had a view of the Indus at Attok, I went on the 
9th January to Peshawar. From here, we can see an intermi- 
nable range of snow-clad mountains, .continuing as far as 
Cabul and Ghizni. Coins, not only of India, but also of 
Afghanistan, Bokhara and Persia, are current in the bazars of 
Peshawar. 


January 10.—Amritsar isa large Sikh town. The principal 
sight is their sacred temple, known among Europeans as the 
Golden Temple, because its dome and walls and ceiling are gilt 
with gold. A short distance from the bazar, is a white marble 
statue of Queen Victoria, presented by the municipality, in comme- 
moration of the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887. ‘The temple is built in 
the middle of a tank. Around the building isa beautiful trellis 
work of marble, which is said to have been brought here by 
Ranjitsingh from the mausoleum of Jehangeer. I was allowed to 
enter the temple. Being a Sikh temple, there are no idols in it. 
Only the sacred book of the Sikhs is to be seen here, placed on a 
bench, and covered in a piece of silk cloth. Minstrels continually 
sing sacred songs in this place. There are seventeen singing 
parties, relieving one another at intervals. The singing goes on, 
without intermission, for twenty hours out of every twenty-four. 
The four hours of quiet are from 11p.m.to 3a. m., the interval 
being employed in washing and cleaning the sacred precincts. The 
temple was built by Ranjitsingh, who had fixed for its maintenance 
an annuity of Rs. 6,000, which has been continued by the British 
Government. I was told by my Sikh guide that when the present 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, came to see the temple, he made it a present 
of Rs. 1,000. There is agate at each of the four sides of the 
temple. The doors are plated with silver. I noticed that the 
number of female worshippers was thrice as large as that of the 
males. They enter at one gate, take a circle round the guru, (high 
priest,) and depart, each having made a trifling present. Some of 
the worshippers bow to the sacred granth of Nanak, the founder of 
this religion. 


January 12—I went next to Delhi. As in Rome, there ia 
here the modern city, with the ruins of the old one at some distance 
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from it. Nine times it fell into decay,- and as many times 
again it revived into life and regained prosperity. There is a 
distance of about nine miles between old and new Delhi. As the 
new town was built in the reign of Shah Jehan, it is also called 
Shah Jahanabad. The fort was built by the same emperor. 


Among the ruins is a palace, once the habitation of a vizir, 
now a miserable stall for cattle. People use its walls for drying 
cow-dung cakes upon! In the remains of a fort now live a few 
rustics. Within its bounds is a mosque, which is such a fine, solid, 
structure that it has suffered little by the lapse of centuries, and 
its red walls and marble vaults still attract our admiration. 


The following day, I went to see the grave of Humayun 
outside the city. The mausoleum is a lovely structure of soft, 
red, stone. Some excellent, delicate, carving in marble is to be 
seen within. I went underground carrying a lighted torch, to 
see the real tomb, beneath which the emperor lies interred. 
There are several royal tombs in the neighbourhood, one of which 
is that of Jehanara, daughter of Shah Jehan. She has directed 
the following inscription to be engraved on the tomb :—‘ No one 
shall bring an offering to my grave of any thing more valuable 
than the Sabja plant, because, for a humble person like myself, 
there should be no more valuable offering than that.” What 
simplicity and humility for a royal princess! Among the graves 
of other illustrious persons is that of a poet, named Amir Khooshro, 
styled ‘‘ Tooti-e- Hind,” or ‘‘the Parrot of Hind.’ He wasa Turk 
of Bokhara, and has composed about 400,000 verses! One of his 
best known works is the Bago Bahar. 


One of the days of my stay in Delhi I spent in visiting a place 
in the neighbourhood, called Cherage Delhi. The road to it is 
exceedingly bad. There is a fort round the town, which contains 
the tomb of Khaje Pir Nasruddin. 


_ Kutub Minar is one of the renowned structures of the world. 
There is no tower so high as this. It is 243 feet high, the 
largest circumference being 110 feet, and is divided into five 
stages. The topmost part being struck by lightning, was rendered 
unsafe, and was, therefore, pulled down. On its outer surface are 
engraved texts from the Koran. In the vicinity, is a deep well 
where youngsters are ready to jump in from a great height, on 
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payment ofa couple of annas, or so. There are hereabouts a 
number of tombs and shrines of royalty and saints. The remains 
of Taglakhabad, with its surrounding fort, are at present a dismal 
desolation. The tomb of Shah Taglakh is well preserved. 


January 15—This day was devoted to an inspection of the 
fort of Delhi. Iwas much affected by the sight of the ruins of 
the fort. How vain and fleeting are the wishes and ambitions of 
men! There is a most beautifully ornamented hall in the fort. 
In its artistic beauties, it resembles some of the best palatial 
rooms of Hiuropean kings. It is called ‘‘ Diwane Khas,” and is 
said to have cost five million rupees. Couplets of elegant verses 
in Persian are inscribed in this hall. One of these declares, with, 
perhaps, pardonable pride, that ‘if there is a heaven on earth, it 
is this spot, and only this one.’’ On one side of the palace are 
marble rooms, overlooking the Jamna. On the other side of the 
hall are baths, also of marble, which display most lovely and 
exquisite engravings of leaves, fruits and flowers, true to the life. 
Opposite it, is the Motee Musjid, specially reserved for the ladies 
of the royal family. 


But the largest and the best of the mosques is the Jumma 
Musjid, which occupies a central position in Delhi. It is built 
high up the level of the road, on a basement which is reached by 
a flight of thirty-eight steps. It has three domes of marble and 
two lofty towers. European visitors go about in this sacred 
building in boots, This naturally offends the religious feelings of 
Mahomedans. 


The Chandni Chowk is a large bazar, with shops and offices 
on either side of a broad thoroughfare. Here are a clock-tower, a 
public garden and a museum, containing articles relating to a 
period of the Mogul supremacy. 


From Delhi I went to Aligadh, where I saw Sir Syed Ahmed 
C, I. E., the grand old man of the place. He is seventy-six years 
of age. “His look was calm and thoughtful. I conversed with him 
on the Indian Congress, and on other political as well as religious 
questions, and had the benefit of hearing his opinions from his own 
lips. He is opposed to the Congress, which he believes to be most 
prejudicial to the interests of the Mahomedan community in 
particular. Sir Syed received me very kindly, and told off a man to 
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show me over the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College. The. 
Institution occupies seventy-five acres of land. There are 400 pupils 
receiving instruction here. There are 150 rooms for boarders, who 
are charged rent from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 per month. The management 
of the institution is in the hands of a committee of forty-four 
Mussalmans. There are separate religious instructors for Shiah and 
Suni pupils. A mosque is building at present in connection with 
the institution. The college is well and judiciously equipped, and. 
excellently managed. : 


January-17—The first building I eal to see on arrival in 
Agra was the mausoleum of Akbar. The building is four storeys 
high, the stone and marble showing profuse ornamentation. On 
the topmost floor is Akbar’s tomb, whereon are inscribed ninety 
different names of God. The real tomb is just beneath it on the 
ground-floor. Itis surrounded by the tombs of Akbar’s daughters 
and other royal princesses. 


My next visit was to the world-famous Taj Mehel. Its lofty, 
arched, doors bear inscriptions from the Koran. The palace was 
commenced in 1627, and was completed after thirty-one years. 
Twenty thousand men were daily employed on it, and it is said 
to have cost four crores and a half. On entering the gate, you 
gee @ reservoir with water for the use of the Faithful, and on 
either side of it is a delicious bit of garden. The Taj Mehel is of 
spotless white marble. This splendid mausoleum was erected 
over the tomb of his queen, Mamtaz Mahal, by Shah Jehan, as a 
monument of his love and devotion. By her side is the tomb of 
Shah Jehan himself. The sculpture on the tombs is the 
perfection of grace and loveliness. Interwoven amidst designs of 
plants and flowers, are ninety-six different names of Allah. The 
natural colours of leaves and flowers are supplied by coloured pieces 
inlaid in stone. In design and finish, the work is unsurpassable. 
One may mistake, for a moment, the exquisite sculpture on the 
tombs for a rich mantle of embroidered cloth thrown over them. 
Carving so minute, and of such supreme excellence, I have never 
seen elsewhere, though I have seen a great deal in the course of 
my wanderings. The Mehel stands close to the Jamna, and its 
approximation to the river only enhances its beauty. At each. of 
the four sides of this wonderful building, is a tower, which 
commands a lovely view of the city, the sacred river, the garden 
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and the extensive plain. One cannot imagine a garden of heaven 
lovelier than the Taj Mehel, with its surroundings. I viewed, and 
viewed, the beautiful building with a thrill of joy and wonder. 


- The Jumma Musjid is another notable building of Agra. It 
was built by Shah Jehan in 1644, and dedicated to the memory of 
his daughter, Jehanara. If is so large that 2,000 men can easily 
be accommodated in the hall of worship. Here, too, I am sorry 
to say that Europeans enter with their boots on, although I am 
told that there is a government order against this practice. It 
causes much sorrow and soreness in Mahomedans, that their most 
sacred buildings should thus be treated with disrespect, and that 
their religious feelings should be trampled upon. 


During my stay in Agra, I went one day to Fatehpore Sikri, 
twenty-four miles from the city, where Akbar used to live with 
his queens. Fatehpore is now a modest village. But it was once 
a proud city, as can be gathered from its grand ruins. Here is 
the shrine of Selim Chisti, the saint beloved of Akbar, who was 
very fond of his company and conversation. The shrine is a 
beautiful work of art. Behind the saint’s tomb is a Hindoo 
temple, built for a Hindu queen of Akbar, a daughter of the 
house of Jodhpore. Like all other notable buildings of Fatehpore, 
it is built of red stone. There is a dry tank in the neighbourhood, 
as to which it is said that when the queen gave birth to Selim, 
the tank was filled with gold, silver and copper coins, and the 
treasure was then freely distributed to the poor. Near the temple 
are the ruins of Akbar’s mint, and of palaces, tombs, and so on. 
Some of the buildings are now used by European visitors. The 
palaces are not worth much. They are quaint, old-fashioned, 
buildings. 


After I had returned to Agra, I went to see the fort, within 
which is the Motee Mosque. It is of marble, with three domes. 
Being situated on an eminence, it has a commanding look. I 
was shown the spot, where Shah Jehan was held captive by his 
son, Aurungzebe. In the ‘vicinity, is the Akbari Bazar, which 
‘was open to women only. The princesses sat on balconies over- 
looking this bazar, to behold the fun of the fair. Both the shop- 
‘keepers and the customers were exclusively female. Here .is 
also Akbar’s throne, which is broken into pieces. My guide 
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informed me that, during the mutiny of 1857, it was flung down 
from a height and broken. In sad contrast with the pleasing 
memorials of Mogul greatness, is the prison, as well as the place 
of execution, for royal princesses. They were flung into prison, 
if they angered their lord and master, and infidelity was punishable 
with death. 


From Agra, I went to Cawnpore, the place of Nana Saheb’s 
massacres. ‘he Memorial Church and Well put one in mind of 
the fiendish horrors perpetrated by Nana- The city is a great 
emporium of trade in grain and seeds. Here is a society, styled 
‘‘Nadoatul Islam,” whose object is to remove the distinctions 
between Shiah and Suni Mussalmans, and to make them one. The 
society consists of a hundred and thirty-two members. I, too, 
joined it as a member, 


January 21—-Luknow was the next city visited by me. There 
are here some remarkable buildings of the Mogul period. One of 
these is the Imambara, which has a magnificent hall, 330 feet in 
length, and of proportionate width. Its beauty is that although it 
is so large, there is not a single pillar to support it. It is also 
constructed entirely of stone and chunam, not a piece of wood or 
iron being used. Sermons are delivered, and assemblies of the 
Faithful are held in this hall, during the Mohorrum festival. 
There are 250 rooms, which are so constructed that the stranger, 
going among them, would be lost in the mazes. Hooseinabad is 
another building, containing the tombs of Nawab Alishah and his 
mother. There is a fine garden within, which is gorgeously lit up 
during the Mohorrum. In the Durbar Hall, in the neighbourhood, 
are oil-paintings of ten of the Nawabs of Lucknow. Wazed Alishah 
was the last of the Nawabs. He was removed in 1856 to Calcutta by 
the British Government, who allowed him a pension of Rs, 1,200,000. 


The Residency of Lucknow awakes painful memories of the 
siege during the dark days of the Mutiny. There is ‘a museum, 
which contains a number of Aurungzebe’s manuscripts, portraits 
of Mogul kings and emperors, carved and embroidery work, old 
inscriptions, &c. Huropeans freely move about in this building, 
with their boots on, but a native, of whatever rank or means, is 
made to take off his shoes, This is an invidious distinction, 
which simpy degrades those who enforce it, 
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Having come as far as Lucknow, I was not the man to omit 
seeing the city of ancient fame, Ayodhia. Among the Hindoo 
temples, one is dedicated to the monkey god, Hanuman. The 
spot, where Ram, on his return from Ceylon, had assumed the 
crown, is marked by a temple called Ratnasingh Asan. There is 
an image of Ram, with that of Seeta on one side, and of his 
brother, Luxmon, on the other. Another temple is named 
“ Sitajee’s Kitchen,” in commemoration of the spot where Ram, 
when he came to Ayodhya with his bride, was first served with 
dinner by Seeta. The very fire-place, at which the dinner was 
cooked, is still in existence. On the site of the birthplace of Ram, 
is now a Mahomedan mosque. There was a Hindu temple on 
the spot, but it was destroyed by Babar, and a mosque was raised 
in its place. This he was not able to accomplish without receiving 
a stubborn resistance from the Hindoos. Although the building 
is used as a mosque, the Hindoos hold it in reverence, standing, 
as It does, on the birthplace of Ram. The mosque is a beautiful 
structure with three domes, and the fire-place, at which Seeta 
cooked food for her lord, is situated in this building. The 
orier of the mosque informed me that this was the identical fire- 
place of Seeta, and not the other one which I had already seen. As 
I issued from the mosque, a knot of Brahmin women followed me, 
singing pleasant songs. I stood hearing them for a while, and 
made them a small present, as I walked away. 


I now proceeded to Fyzabad, so called from Fyzan, wife of 
Nawab Sujat Dowla. This cruel and ungrateful woman subse- 
quently killed the Nawab with a poisoned lancet. There 
are nicely ornamented mausoleums of the Nawab and another of 
his wives. This lady was enormously rich, and it is said that 
she used to lend money to the British Government. This city is 
a large emporium of trade in grain. The people are poor; but 
the necessaries of life can be had cheap enough. 


| January 24th—Arrived to-day at Banares, the sacred Kashi 
of the Hindoos. This stronghold of religion and Brahminism ig 
situated on the banks of the Ganges. The bathing places along 
the river and the rows of temples, with their throngs of worship- 
pers, is a sight to see, especially from a boat in the river. 
Ad¢hongh the coli at present is intense, I see devout Hindus bathing 
‘in thé’ open by the riverside, exclaiming, from time to time, “Har 
42 | 
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Har Mahadeo!’”’ Pilgrims come here from far and near to wash 
away their sins, or to die and be cremated at the riverside. 


In the midst of all the temples, there is one mosque, which is 
said to have been built by Aurungzebe. Its lofty minarets com- | 
manda wide and picturesque view of the river, the temples, the - 
bathing ghauts, and the country arounc 


Of the temples, the most sacred is that o1 yasuwanath Mahar 
deo. Ranjit Singh of the Panjaub spent five lakhs of rupees in 
ornamenting it with gold gilt. There is a well in the neighbour- 
hood, in which, it is said, that Mahadeo had disappeared, during 
one of the Mahomedan invasions of the city. For this reason, 
the well is held as most sacred by the pious, who drink the water, 
and wash their hands and face with it. There is an old town, as 
well as anew town. The latter extends for two miles along the 
riverside. ‘The people of Benares are reputed to be great scamps 
and imposters. Asa poet has said about them, they would not 
scruple to hang a man, if it were to serve their turn to do so. 


January 25—The next halting stage in my progress was 
Allahabad. It is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jamna. The place, on this account, is held as extremely 
sacred. A fair is held every year, and thousands of men and 
women bathe near the rivers in all seasons, whether hot or cold. 
At some distance from the fort, the Saraswati, too, meets the 
Jamna, and, therefore, Allahabad is really the meeting-place of 
three sacred rivers. 


I now directed my steps towards Bombay, which I reached 
on Sunday the 26th January. I stayed for several days in this, 
the first and most beautiful city in India. From a malarial swamp 
toa healthy, beautiful and populous city, the transformation Is 
simply magic. Its population is picturesquely varied. I do not 
think such variety can be seen in any other city of the world, not 
even excepting London itself. Calcutta rejoices in the 4itle of the 
City of Palaces. But in Bombay there are Government buildings 
and public institutions which are of palatial magnificence. The 
harbour is one of the loveliest and safest in the world. 


From Bombay I started for Cape Town on the 13th of April, 
halting, for the purposes of business, at several places on the way. 
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I reached Cape Town on Sunday the 16th June and was exceed- 
ingly happy to find myself once more in the bosom of my family, 
after a long separation. Some of the places, where I halted on 
the way, have undergone considerable changes of fortune, since I 
last saw them. For instance, the port of Mozambique has 
declined utterly in importance, while Delagoa has risen to be the 
capital town. Johannesberg, which was a barren waste, has now 
a population of from three to four hundred thousand, on account 
of the gold and diamond mines discovered here. It has thus 
become one of the largest of towns in South Africa. 


I may be permitted to say a word here, before closing these 
notes, about the unfortunate relations existing between the 
Europeans and the Indian settlers in South Africa. The poor 
Indians are looked down upon by the white man, and are loaded 
with disabilities. The insults and injustices to which they are 
subjected are bitter and galling. It is forgotten that it is 
these same Indian traders and labourers, through whose aid and 
co-operation the wild, unknown, wastes of South Africa have 
been turned into a smiling and prosperous country. It was these 
very Indians who originally gave most valuable help to the 
European settlers in bringing about this happy result; yet 
they are now treated with scorn and contempt, and are sought to 
be reduced to a state of abject slavery! The Indian cannot travel 
in a first or second class railway carriage; he cannot stir out of 
his house, after nine in the evening; and if he is found in the streets 
after that hour, he is forthwith taken in custody. He cannot buy 
land, nor can he engage himself in trade or agriculture in his own 
name. But in spite of all oppressive and repressive measures, the 
population of Indians in these colonies is ever on the increase. 
In Natal alone there are 5,000 Indian merchants and 40,000 labour- 
ers. In Johannesberg the Indians number 4,000. They have 
settled in every town, helping still, by their thrift and in- 
dustry, to promote the prosperity of the colonies: Yet the white 
settlers want to expel them, bag and baggage, from the country. 
In Pretoria, Mahomedans have built a Mosque at a cost of rupees 
50,000, but it is feared that *the Dutch will put their unjust and 
oppressive laws into force, in order to confiscate the property. 
The Imperial Government of England ought to extend its hand of 
fostering care and protection to the poor, helpless, downtrodden 
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Indians. As subjects of the same Sovereign, who: bears her benig- 
nant sway over the same wide empire, the Indians have a right tc 
equal laws and equal justice. . 


I now bid farewell to the reader. If it were found that these 
notes have proved to be of any use or interest to the circle of my 
friends and acquaintances, and to my native brethren in general 
I shall, God willing, submit to them a record of another travel, 
which I have in contemplation. 





